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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

It was undoubtedly the Author's wish that the 
collection should not be printed for public sale ; 
but the distribution of so large a number destroyed 
his intention ; and accordingly, in 1806, the first 
public edition made its appearance ; since which 
time the toluine hat gone through several large 
impressions. 

London, 
January, 1868. 
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SERMON I. 



SERIOUSMEM IN REUOION A MOST IMDI8PEM. 
SABLE DISPOSITION. 

Be ye therefore sober, imtd watch wUo jwvy«r<— 1 Pet. ir. 7. 

f H£ first rcqaiftite ia religion is sariovsMM. 
Ko imprassaoB cam be in«de witbonl it. An 
Ofdcrly life, so far es others are able to ebserre, 
is now and then prodoced by prudential motives 
or by dint of habit; bnt without serionsness thcfv 
can be no religious principle at the bottom, np 
coarse of conduct flowing from religions motives | 
ia a word, there can be no religion. This cannot 
txist without seriousness upon the subject. Per* 
hape a teacher of religion has more difficulty in 
producing seriousness amongst his bearers* than 
in any other part of his office. Until he succeed 
in this, he loses his labour : and when once, from 
any cause whateTer* a spirit of levity has token 
bold of a mind, it is next to impossible to plant 
•crions considerations in that miod. It is seldom 
to be done, except by some great shock or alanui 
sufficient to make a radical change in the disposip 
tion ; and vbich is God's own way of bringing 
^otthe business. 

One might have expected that events so awful 
and tremmdoas, as death and judgment; that a 
qaestion so deeply interesting, as whether we shall 
go to heaven or to hell, could in no possible case 
and in no constitution of mind whatever, fail of 
exciting the most serious apprehension and con^ 
can. But this is not so.— In a thoughtiess, a care- 
lese, sensual world, many are alwaye found, who 
can resist, and who do resist,the force and impoiw 
tMce of ell these feflsctions; thai if to say, they 
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a SERIOUSNESS IN RELIGION 

sufi«r nothing of the kind to enter into their 
thoughts. There, are grave men and women, naj", 
even middle aged persoiis, who have not thought 
seriously about religion an hour, nor a quarter of 
an hour, in the whole course of their lives. This 
great object of human solicitude afiPects not them 
in any manner whatever. 

it cannot be without its use to inquire into the 
causes of a levity of temper, which so effectually 
obstructs the admission of evefy religions influ- 
ence, and which I should almost call unnatural. 

Xst. Nbw there is a numerous class of mankind, 
who are wrought upon by nothing but what applies 
immediately to their senses ; by what they see or 
by what they feel; by pleasures or pains, or by 
the near prospect of pleasures and pains which 
they actually experience or actually observe. Bnt 
it is the characteristic of religion to hold out to our 
consideration inquiries which we do not perceive 
at the time. That is its very office and province. 
Therefore if men will restrict and confine all th^r 
regards and all their cares to things which liiey 
perceive with their outward senses ; if they will 
yield up their understandings to their senses both 
in what these senses iare fitted to apprehend, end 
in what they are not fitted to apprehend, it is ut* 
terly impossible for religion to settle in their hearts, 
or for them to entertain any serious concern about 
the matter. But surely this conduct is completely 
irtntional, and can lead to nothing bnt ruin. It 
proceeds upon the supposition, that there is no- 
thing above us, about us, or future, by which we 
can be affected, but the things which wi> see with 
our eyes, or feet by our touch. All which is un- 
true. " Th« invisible things of God from the cre- 
* ation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are seen ; even his eternal 
power and Godhead ;" which means, that the or- 
der, contrivance and design, displayed in the 
creation, prove with cettainty that there is more 
in nature than what we really see; and that 
amongst the invisible things -of the universe there 
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a % Being, the author eiid origin of all this contri- 
vance and deaign, and, by consequence, a being of 
BtapendoDs power, and wisdom and knowledge, 
incomparably exalted above aay wisdom or know- 
ledge, which we see in man, and that he stands in 
the same relation to us as the Maker does to the 
thing made. The things which are seen are not 
madeof the thing* which do appear. This is plain : 
and this argument is independent of scripture and 
revelation. What farther moral or religious con* 
leqaencee properly from it is another question, but 
the proposition itself shews tliat they who cannot, 
and they who wiU not, raise their minds above the 
mere information of their senses, are in a state of 
gross error as to the real truth of things, and are 
also in a state to which the faculties of man ought 
notto be degraded. A person of this sort may with 
respect to religion remain a child all his life. A 
chUd naturally has no concern but about, the things 
which directly meet its sensA ; and the person we 
describe is in the same condition. 

Again. There is a race of giddy thoughtless oken 
end women, of young men and young women more 
especially, who look no' farther than the next day, 
ttte next week, the next month ; seldom or ever so 
far u the next year. 

Present pleasure is every thing with them. Tlie 
sports of the day, the amusements of the evening, 
entertainments and diversions occupy all their con- 
cern; and so long as these can be supplied in su«- 
cesMon, so long as they gp from one diversion to 
tootiier, their minds remain in a state of perfect 
indifference to every thing, except their pleasures. 
Kow what chnnce has religion with such disposi- 
tions as these? yet these disposition^ begun in ear- 
ly life, and favoured by circumstances, that is by 
affluence and health, cleave to a man's .character 
much beyond the period of life in which they 
might seem to be excusable. Excusable, did 1 say ; 
I ought rather to have said that they are contrary 
to reason and duty in every condition and at every 
period of life. Even in youth they are built upon 
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falsehood And folly. Young persons, as well at old, 
find that things do actually oome to pass. Bvils 
and mischiefs, which they regarded as distant, as 
oat of their view, as beyond the line and reach of 
their preparations or their concern, come ttiey find 
to be actually felt. They find that nothing is done 
by slighting them beforehand j for however neg- 
lected or despised, perhaps ridiculed 4nd derided, 
they come not only to be things present, bat the 
very things and the only things abont which their 
anxiety is employed; beoome serious things indeed 
as being the things which now make them wretched 
and miserable. Therefore a man must learn to be 
affected by events which appear to lie at some 
distance) before he will be seriouftly affected by ro> 
llgion. 

Again. The general course ofednealionis taitcfa 
against religious seriousness, even without tboae 
who conduct education foreseeing or intending any 
such effect. Hf any of us are brought up with this 
world set before us and nothing else* Whatever 
promotes this world's prosperity is praised ; whaU 
ever hurts and obstructs and prejudices this world's 
prosperity is blamed : iind thei^ all praise and eeiu 
sure end. We see mankind about as in motion 
and action, but all these motions and actiona di« 
rected to worldly objects. We hear their convena* 
tion, but it Is all tike same way. And this is what 
we see and hear from the first. The views, which 
are continually placed before our eyes, regard this 
life alone and its interests. Can it then be won* 
dered at that an early worldly-miadedness is bred 
in oar hearts, so strong as to shot out heavenly* 
mindednese entirely ? In the contest which is al- 
ways carrying on between this wftrld and'tiie next 
it is no difficolt tbfasg to see what advantage this 
world has. One of the greatest of these advantages 
is that it occnpies the mlndi tt gets the first hold 
and the fint possession. Childhood and youth 
left to themselves arebeeessarily gnlded by sease ; 
and sense is all on the side of this world. 

Meditation biings us to lo«k towards a foibun 
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life; but then meditatioa comes afterward; it 
odIj conies when the mind is tflreadj filled and 
engaged, and occupied, nay, often crowded and 
snrcharged witii worldly ideas. It ia not only 
therefore fair and right, but it is absolutely n^ 
eessary, to give to religion all the advantage we 
can give it by dint of education: for all that 
can be don^ is too little to set religion upon a« 
equality with its rival ; which rival is the world. 
A creature, which is to pass a small portion of its 
cxistsnce in one state, and that state to be prepara# 
tor; to another, ought, no doubt, to have its atten* 
tion constantly fixed upon its ulterior and perma* 
Dent deatioatioo. And this would be so, if the 
question between them came fairly before the mind. 
We should listen to the Scriptures; we should em* 
brace religion, we should enter info every thing 
which had ralatioo to the subject with a ooocern 
and impression, even far more, than tiM pursuits 
of this world, eager and ardent as they are, excite. 

But ttie question between religion and the world 
does not come fairly before us. What surrounds 
us is tbia world ; what addresses our senses and 
our passions is this world; what is at hand ; what 
is in contact with us; what acts upon us, what we 
act upon, ia this world. 

Bcason, faith and hope we the only principles to 
which religion applies, or possibly can apply : and. 
it is religion, faith and hope striving with sense, 
striving with temptation, striving for things absent 
sgainat things which, are present. That religion 
tfierefore may not quite be excluded and over^tom, 
may iK>t quite sink under these powerful causes, 
every aupport ought to be given to it which can bo 
given by eduoation* by instruction, and» above all, 
by the examine of those, to whom young persons look 
op, acting with la view to a future life themselves. 

Again. It is the nature of worldly business of 
all kinds, especially of much hurry ht over-employ- 
ment, or over-anxie^ in business, to shut out and 
keep out religion from th« mind. Th« qusstion is, 
whether the »t«to of miad, which this cwMe pro. 
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duceSj ought to be called a want of seriousness m 
religion. It becomes coldness and indifference 
towards religion ; but is it properly a want of seri- 
ousness upon the subject i I think it is'; and in 
this waj. We are never serious upon any matter 
which we regard as triRing. That is impossible. 
And ^e are led to regard a thing as 'trifling, which 
engages no portion of our habitual thoughts, in 
comparison with what other things do. 

But farther. The world, even in its innocent 
pursuits and pleasures, has a tendency unfavoura* 
ble to the religious sentiment. But were these all 
it had to contend with, the strong application 
which religion makes to the thoughts, whenever 
we think of it at all ; the strong interest which it 
presents to us, might enable it to overcome and 
prevail in the contest. 

But tiiere is adother adversary fo oppose much 
more formidable, «nd that is sensuality ; an ad- 
diction to sensual pleasures. It is the flesh which 
Insteth against the Spirit : that is the war which 
is waged wltiiin us. 

So it is, no matter what may be tile cause, that 
sensual indulgences, over and above their proper 
criminality j as sins, as offences against Ood*s com- 
mands, have a specific effect-Upon the heart of man 
In destroying the religious principle within him : 
or still more surely in preventing the formation 
of that principle. It eitiier induces an open pro- 
faneness of conversation and behaviour, which 
■corns and contemns religion : a kind of profligacy 
which rejects and sets at nought the whole thing ; 
or it brings upon tbe heart an averseness io the 
subject, a fixed dislike and reluctance to enter up. 
on its concerns in any way whatever. Tltat a z«- 
solved sinner should set himself against a religion, 
which tolerates no sin, is not to be wondered at 
He is against religion, because religion is against 
tbe o>ttrse of life upon which he has entered, and 
which he does not feel himself willing to give up. 
But this is not the whole, nor is it the bottom of 
the matter. The effect we allude to is not so rea* 
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soning or •rgmncBtetive at this. It is ft spteifi* 
effect Upon tho nind. The heart is rendered 
uosvaceptible of religions impreesiona, incepftble 
of a aeriona regard to religion : and this effect 
belonga to aina of sensuality more than to other 
sins. It ia n c«m8eqnence wbieh almost unlTersal- 
Ij follows from them. We measure 'the import- 
SQpe of things, not by what or according to what 
ttiey are in truth, but by and aeeordlog to the 
spfoe and room which they occupy in our minds. 
Now our business, our trade, our schemes, our 
pursuits, onr gains, our losses, our fortunes, pos- 
sesaing so much of our minds, whether we regard 
the houra we expend in meditating upon them, or 
ttie eameatnesa with which we think about them ; 
sad religion poaseasing so little share of our 
thought either in time or earnestness; the conse- 
quence is, that worldly interest comes to be the 
serious thing with us ; religion comparatively the 
trifle. Men of'busineaa are naturally serious ; but 
all their seriousness ia absorbed by tiieir business* 
In religion they ftre no more serious-ihan the most 
giddy characters are : tiian those characters are 
which betray lerity in all things. 

Again. The want of due seriofusness in religion 
is limostaureto be the consequence of the absence 
or disuse of religious ordinaacea and exercises. I 
use two terms ; " absence^ and " disuse." Some 
haye never attended upon any religious ordinances, 
or praetiaed any rcligioua exercises, since the time 
they- wan boms soma a very few times in their- 
livcs. With these it Is the " absence** of religious 
ordinaacea and exerdsea. There are others (and 
many we fear of this description), who, whilst un* 
dcr the guidance of their parents, have frequented 
rdlgious ordinances, and been trained up to reli- 
gious exercises, but who, when they came into more 
public life, and to be tiieir own masters, and to 
mix in the pleasures of the world, or to engage 
fbesuelves in its business and pursuits, have for- 
saken theee duties in whole or in a great degree. 
With these it is the " disuse" of reUgioua ordi- 
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aancts and cxarciMs. But I must also ezplalnirhttl 
I mean bj " religioas ordinances and exorcises." 
By " religious ordinances'* I mean the being in- 
atmcted in oar catechism in oar jonth, attending 
upon pablio worship at church, the keeping holy 
the Lord's day regularly and most particularly, to- 
gether with a few other dajs in the year, by which 
some very principal events and passages of the 
Christian history are commemorated, and at its 
proper season the more solemn office of receiving 
tiie Lord^s Supper. These are so many rites and 
ordinances of Christianity j concerning all wbloh 
it mfty be said, that with the greater part of man* 
kind, especially of that class of mankind, which 
must or does give mnch of its time and care to 
worldly concerns, they are little less than absolate- 
ly necessary; if we judge it to be necessary to 
maintain and uphold any pentimenty any impres- 
sion, any seriousness about religion in the mind at 
all. They are necessary to preserve in the thoughts 
a place for the subject; tbey are necessary that 
the train of our tiioughtsmay not even be ^oaed np 
against it. Were all days of the week alike and 
employed alike ; was there no difference or distlno> 
tion between Sunday and work day ; was there not 
a church in the natioo ; were we never from one 
year end to another called together to participate 
in public worship; were there no set forms of pab> 
lie worship ; no particular persons appointed to 
minister and officiate, indeed no assemblies for p«b» 
lie worship at all ; no joint prayers ; no preaching i 
still reUgiou,in itself, in its reality and importance, 
in its -end and eveii^ would he ttie saoM thing as 
what it is ; we sboiUd still have to account for 
onr condnet; there would still be heaven and hell} 
salvation and pikrdition : there would stiU be the 
laws of Ood both natural and revealed ; ^1 the ob- 
ligation which the authority of a Creator can ia. 
pose upon a creature ; all the gratitiide which it 
due from a ratkmal being to the Author and G^rtr 
of every blessing which he eiyeys j lastly, there 
would StiU be the rtdanption of the world by Jmm 
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Ciiritt. All tbese things woald, with or wtthont 
nligiom ordinancci, be eqwJlj real and «xi»tiBf 
•ad valid ; bnt men vonld not ttiiak aqoallj akoiit 
tlMin. ICaay iroold entirely and totally neglect 
tiiem. Soma there would always be of a more'da- 
Tovt, oraerioos, or €oatemplathredisposUioB» who 
vonld retain a lively tensa of ttiesa things nnder 
all eircomstanees and all disadvant^tes, who would 
nerer lose their Yoneration for them, never fofget 
them. But from others; from fhm careless, tha 
basy, the followers of pteasare, the pnrsoers of 
wealtti or advancement, these tilings would sUp 
away from the thoughts entirely. 

Together with religious "ordinancea" wt men* 
tioned raUgious ** exercises." Bj the term reUgioas 
"exerciacs*' I in particular mean private prayer; 
whether it ba at act timee, as in the momUig and 
evening of each day, or whether it be called fortia 
by occaaiona, aa when we are to form soma monien* 
tons decision, or enter upon aome great undertak* 
iag ; or when we are under some pressing difficulty 
or deep digress, some ezaraoiatiBg bodily pain, or 
heavy -aflUction ; or, oa the other hand, and no lesa 
properly, when we have lately been receiving apmo 
signal benefit, experiencing some signal mercy; 
inch aa preservation, from danger, relief from diffi- 
culty or distress, abatement of pain, recovery from 
dckness : for by prayer let it be observed we mean 
devo^n in general ; and thanksglyiog is devotion 
u m.uch aa prayer itself. I mean private prayer, 
as heredesccibed; and I alao mean, what is perhaps 
the moat natural form of private prayer, short ej^ 
cnlatory extemponmeooa addaeaaes to God, aa often 
as either the reflectioaa which riae up in our minds, 
let them ooaote from what quarter they may, or the 
ebjects and incidents which seise our attention, 
prompt us to utter them ; .which, in a religiously 
disposed mind, will be the case, I may say, every 
hour, and which ^acalation may be offered op to 
God in any poatnre, la any place, or in any aituation. 
Amongst raligioua exercisea 1 also reckon family 
prayer, whkh ttiStas many Qf tha uaes both.of pub- 

B2 
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lie trorsbip and private preyar. Tha raadisg o/ 
raligioas books is likawise to ba accounted a rali. 
gioos exeroita. Religious mcditatioii still more ao ; 
and mora so for tbis reason, that it impUea and in* 
eludes that most important duty aalf^axamlnation ; 
for I hold it to be next to impossible lor a man to 
meditate upon religion without meditating at the 
same time upon his own present condition witti re* 
speet to the tremendous alternative which is to take 
place tapon him after his death. 

These are what we understand by religious cat* 
ercises} and they are all so far of the same nature 
with religions ordinances, that they are aids and 
helps Of religion itself; and I think that religious 
serionsness cannot be maintained In the soul with. 
out them. 

But again. A cause which has a strong tendency 
to destroy religious seriousness, and which alnooet 
infallibly prevents its formation and growth in 
young minds, is levity in conversation upon roll- 
gious subjects, or upon subjects connected with re» 
ligion. Whether we regard the practice with rega rd 
to those who use it, or to those who hear it, it ia 
highly to be blamed, and is productive of great mis* 
chief. In tiiose who use it, it amounts almost to a 
proof that they are destitute of religious serionsnesa. 
The principle itself is destroyed in them, or was 
never formed in them. Upon those who hear, ita 
effect is this. If they have concern about religion, 
and the disposition towards religion, which they 
enght to have, and which we signify by this word 
seriousness, they will be inwardly shocked and of* 
fended by the levity with wiiich the j hear it treated. 
They will, as it were, resent the treatment of a snU 
act, which by otfiers has always bean thon^t opon 
with awe and dread and veneration. But the pain 
with which they were at first affiseted goes off by 
hearing frequently the same sort of language; and 
then they will be almost sura, if they examine the 
state of their minds as to religion, to feel a change 
in themselves for the worse. This is the danger to 
which those are exposed, who had before imbibed 
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terioas iaiprcMlont« Tkow^ who htA Mt, will he 
prevented bj 6«<:b tort of coBventtioo from ever 
imbibing them at all ; ao ttiafcito ioAvoBoe ia in all 
cese&4>«rnieioits. 

The turn 'whieh tbia levity «a«aUr taJMia^ ia ia 
jtata and raillery upon the oftinioaa, or tbt p««n*> 
iiarities, ar the peraoin of thoaa» Who happta to be 
more aerioiia than ooraelvta. Bat agaioat whom* 
•Qcver it happena to be pointed, it haa the bad ef- 
fects botti upon tibe epeakM and the hearer which 
we have notieed. It tends to deatroy oar own a»> 
rioaaness, together with the aeriotmneaa of those, 
who hear or joia in each aort of converaetton ; 
especially if they be yonng persona: and I am 
penaadad» that much miachief ia aatoally doati in 

this way. 

It haa been olyeeled* that ao mncb regard^or, aa 
the objectors would call it, over^regard for religion', 
is incoaaiateat with the interest and welfiare of oar 
families^ and with soccess and proaperity in oar 
worldly affairs. I believe that Ifaara ia very little 
graaad for tins obiectieik in fact* and eve» aa the 
warhi goes; in reason and principle there ia noaa* 
A gaod Chriatiaa dividaa hia time betwaaa the da^ 
ties of religiafl^ tiia calla of bttiinaaa, and those 
qoiet rdaxactioas whicb nay be ianocenlly allowed 
to his cireamatancea and condition, and widch will 
be chiefly in his family or aaaoagst a hm friands. 
In this plan of life there is b» coaAiaion ar intefv 
ference in its parte; and unless a man ba gfaren to 
sloth and lamnees, whi^ are what religioBk- con*- 
demns, be wiUand time enough for them alU Xhia 
calm system may not be aufficieat for that aaccaaing 
eagerness, hnrry aad anxie^ abaat waridly affairs, 
in which same men pass their lives, •but it ia suffi- 
cient far every thing which raeaoneMe ptwdeoce 
leqairee : it is perfaoMy oonsistent witii uae&daees 
in oor.stalione, ^ioh is amain poiai. Indeed, 
compare the howrs which serious persaaa spend in 
feligioas exercises and meditatiaps, with the h»mn 
which the thonghkkess and Irreligious, aptaui in 
idlcttcn and vice and expaasiva .dlvczaloiM, and 
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3roa will pcrottive on which side of the ^omparisAa 
th« advantage lies even in this view of the enbject. 
Kor is Ihere any thing in the nature of religion 
to support the ohjection. la a certain sense it is 
true, what has been sometimes said, that religipa 
ought to-be the rule of life, not the business : by 
whi^h is meant that the subject matter even of 
ligious duties lies in the common sffairs and trni 
actions of the world ; diligence in our calling is- 
example of this ; which, however, keeps both our 
heiyls nnd hands at work merely upon, business 
merely temporal, yet religion may be governing us 
here meanwhile ; God may be feared in the biiBiest 
scenes. 

In addiUon to the above thereexiets another pre* 
judice against religious seriousness arising from a 
notion very commonly entertained, vis. that reli» 
gton leads to gloom and melancholy* This notion^ 
I am convinced, is a mistake. Some persons aiw 
Gonstittftk>n^ly subject to melancholy, wliich is as 
much a disease in them as the ague is a. disease; 
and it may happen that such men's melancholy may 
fall upon religious ideas, as it may upon any oAer 
sat^ject which seises their distempered imagioatioa. 
But this is not religion leading to melancholy; or 
it sometimes is the case, that men are brought to a 
sense of religion by calamity and affliction, wfaieii 
produce at the same time depression of spiritSb 
But neither here is religion the cause of thia ilia. 
ti^Bts or dejection, or to be blamed for it. Thea* 
casM being exoepted, the very reverse of what is 
alleged against religion is the truth. Ko man*ft 
tpirits were ever hurt by doing his duty. On the 
GOBtrary,«ne good action, one temptation reaisied 
and overcome, one sacrifice of desire or interest 
purely for oenseienee sajw, will prove a cosdial for 
wtak and low spirits beyond what either indoigenea 
or diversion or company can do for them. And 
a soseetsion and course of such actions and self. 
denials, springing fnm a religious principle jind 
manfeily maintained, is the best possible oonraa 
that CM be foUowed as a remedy for linkiagi and 
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oppresskms of this Wad. Cao it ttun bt tra« that 
raligion leads to meUacholy? Ocea«ioiw risa to 
wery man Imng; to many vary'SeTara as veil as 
rapaated oceasiaas, ia which the hopes of relif too 
are the only stay that is left him. Gfodly men have 
that within them which dteers and comforts them 
in their saddest hoars; ungodly men have that 
which strikes their heart like a dagger, in their 
gay aaiaMaaaais. Godly men discoTar» what is vary 
tme, hnt what^ by most men, is foand ont too lata, 
naoMly, that a good conscience, and the hope of oor 
Creator's final favour and acceptance are fha only 
solid happiness to be attained in this world. £>• 
perience corresponds with the reason of the thing. 
I take apon tarn to say that religions men 'are gene- 
rally chaarfnl. If this be not observed, as might 
be expected, supposing it to be tma, it is becausa the 
eheerfnlnesa which religion inspires does not shew 
itself in noise, or ia fits and starts of merrimeat, 
bat is calm and constant* Of this the only trae and 
v^nable kind of cheerfnJness, for all other kinds 
are hollow and unsatisfying, religions men possess 
not less but a gcaatar share than others. 

Another destroyer of religions serionsnass, and 
which ia the last I shall mention, b a certain fatal 
turn whlcfa some minds take, namely, that when 
ttiey find difficulties ia or. eonceming raligion, ox 
any of tiia tenets of religion, they forthwith plunge 
into irrdigion; and malM these difficulties, or any 
degree of uncertainty, which seems to their appr^ 
bensioik to bang over the subject, a.ground and 06» 
casion for giving full liber^ to their inelinat&ona, 
and for casting off the. restraints of religion en. 
tirely. This is the case with men, who, at the best^ 
pariiaps, .were only balancing between the saaetiooa 
of religion and the love of pleasure or of unjust 
gain; but especially the former. In this precarious 
stale, any objection^ or appearance of objection, 
wUeh diminishes the force of religious impression, 
determines Mm balance against the side of virtue, 
and givcf up the doubta to sensuality) to the world 
gsd to tba fltsh. Now of all ways which a man 
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can tekc, this » the sorest way to destruction. And 
it U completely irrational; for when we mediUte 
upon the tremendous consequences which form the 
subject of religion, we cannot avoid this reflection 
tiimt any degree of possibUity whatever, of religion 
being true, ought to determine a rational creature 
•o to act as to seeare himself from punishment in a 
future state; and the loss of that happiness which 
may be attained. Therefore he has no pretence for 
allegmg uncertainty as an excuse for his conduct, 
because he does not act in conformity with that in 
which ibere is no uncertainty at all. In the next 
place, it is giving to apparent difficulties more 
weight than they are entiUed to* I only request 
any man to consider, first, the necessary allowanTCS 
to be made for the short-sightedness and the weak, 
ness of the human understanding; secondly, the 
nature of those snhjects concerning which religion 
treats, so remote from our senses, so different from 
our experience, so above and beyond the ordinnrv 
train and course of our ideas; and then say wh^ 
ther dilficultiee, and great diiiculties also, wen no* 
to be expected; nay fiulher, whether they be not in 
some measure subservient to the very purnose «f 
religion. The reward of everlasting life, J^d thl 
punishment of misery of which we know no .nd 
If they were present and immediate, oonld net b.' 
witUistoad; and would not leav« any room for u! 
berty or choice. But this sort of force upon C 
HL*; ■? ^^* ^"^ d~*««ied; nor is «.iteble™ 

•gents. The truth U, and it was most likely beforl 
kmjwn that It would be so, that amidst some points 
Which are dark, seme which are dubious, there miw 
many which are dear and certain. Now, I apnm^ 
hand, that, if Jwe uct faitbfuUy up to th<4e ^2 
concerning which there U no question, most^oe! 
CMdly. if we determine upon «nd choose our rute 
•lid courM of life according to those principles of 
choloe, which all men whatever altow to ^^ 
«d sale prindplei , and the only prineipl*i wMeJ 
•wtoi •Bd ooiMtaetMrMlve. •toAdfeslly tccorSg 
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to th« rule tiivs cboNB, tbt dificoltiM vlilaii r^ 
nain in religioa will not moT* or dUtarb «t mmeh; 
•Ad will, as we proceed, beccH&e gradoallj lest and 
Ciwcr. Whereat, if we bogia with ol^ieetioai ; it 
■U we conaider aboot religion be ita dii&ealtiea t 
bttlyinasC cspeciallj, if we pennit tbi MgfetCioo pi 
these difficwltaes to drive ns into a f raetical rejec- 
tioB of religioa itoelf, and to affoni ns, whieh is 
what we wanted, an exense to oarMlves fbr oastinf 
eff its restraints; then the eyent will be, that ito 
dilBcvIties will aialtlpiy vfioa vs ; iti light grow 
■ore and more dim, srad we shall settle in the worst 
sad moat liopeless 9i all conditions, the last oondi- 
tion, 1 will ventnTe to say, in which any man living 
woold wish his son, or any one whom he loved, and 
far whose happiness he was anxieos, to be placedf 
a life of confirmed vice and dissolateneis ; foonded 
in a formal renonciation of religion. 

He tiiat has to preach Christianity to perMSs in 
this state has to preach to stones. He must not 
espsct to be heard, either with oomplaoenoy or se- 
rioasnesa, or patienoe, or even to escape contempt 
sad derision* Habits of thinking ate fixed by hi^ 
bits of acting; a&d both too solidly tfxed to be 
Moved by hnman persnasion. Ood in his merey, 
and by his providences,.as well as by bis Spirit, can 
tonoh and soften ttie heart of stone. And it is sel^ 
dom perhaps that witboot some strong, and, it may 
be, sndd^ impresshms of this kind, and from this 
tonree, serious sentimenta ever penetrate disposi- 
tfoas, hardened in the manner which we have here 
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TRB LOTfi OF OOD. 
We love kim, because he first loved «#.— 1 Jobn Iv. 19. 

EiLiAiOH may, and it can hardly I thinb be qoes- 
ttoasd but that it sottdunes doei^ spring froqi ^rror, 
from grief; from pain, from paaiibmant^ from the 
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»p|)r6ach of death ; and provided it beiiaeere,th«t 
is, sach as either actually prodaces, or as would 
produce a change of life, it is geooine religion, ooU 
withstanding the bitterness, the violence, or if it 
must be so called, the baseriess and anworthineat- 
of the motive Arora which it proceeds. We arejsot 
to narrow the promises of Gtod: aind acceptance is 
promised to sincere penitence, without specif jiag 
the caose from which It originates, or. confining it 
to one origin more than another. There are how- 
ever higher and worthier and better motives, from 
iriiich religion may begin in the heart; and on tiilii 
account especidly are tiiey to be deemed btttter mo» 
tives, that the religion, which issues from them,- 
has a greater probability of being sincere. I re« 
peat again, ttiat sincere religion from any mei(tiv« 
will be effectual ; but there is a great deal of dif. 
ference in the probability of its being sincere, ac- 
cording to the different cause in the mind fnHn 
which it sets out. 

- The purest motive of human «ction is the lonre 
of God. There may be motives stronger and mor* 
general, hot none so pore. The religion, the virtne^ 
which oaref its birth ih the soul to:this motive, is 
always genuine religion ; always true virtue* la* 
deed, speaking of religion, I should call the l«i» 
of God not so mneh the gronndworie of religion, a» 
religion itself. So far as religion is disposition, it 
is religion itself. But though of religion it be more 
than the groundwork ; yet being a disposition of 
mind, like other dispositions, it is the groundwork 
of action. Well might our blessed Saviour preneh 
up, as he did, the love of God. It is the source of 
every thing which is good in man. I do not mesa 
that It is the only source, or that goodness can pro- 
ceed from no other, bat that of kI\ principles of 
conduct it is the safest, the best, -the truest, tho 
highest. Perhaps it is peculiar to the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations (and, if it be, it is a pecu- 
liar excellency in them) to have formally and ao- 
lembly laid down this principle, as a ground of 
hurna* Mtleii. I shall not deny, that elevated nu* 
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ti«ift» wnn ttatertein«d of th« I>iltf by som« yrim 
aad eso^lwit beatbtM: but cTcn tkise did mat, 
(hat I eaa fiad, •• iacalcftte Um 1qt« of tbak Deitf, 
or so propose and ststt it to their folioweiv, m to 
nako it a gowroiag, actoAtiiig priaeiplt of life 
amongst tbMB* This did Moses, or rather God by 
the mouth of Mqsei* expressly, fenbaUy, soleaiiily^ 
This did Christ, adoptiftg,repeatine,ratifyi«( what 
the i»v had already declared i and not only mti^ 
iftf , hot ftiatliog it oat from the body of praccpts, 
vhich composed the old iostitnttoa, and ginng il 
a pre-emiaence to etery oflier* 

Hew this love, so important to our reJicioQs 
charaetery ead» by its effect vpon .that, to our eal« 
vation, whieb is the^nd of religkw ; this love, I 
say. Is to be enfendered in the aonl, not to mmdk 
hj healing the words of others, or by instnsetion 
firom others, as by a secret and habitoal eoalempla* 
tien of God Almigh^s boanty, and by • constant 
veierriag of oar enjoyments and oar hopes to faia 
goodness. This is in a great degree a matter of 
habit ; and, like all good habits, partieolarly meo» 
tal habits, is vhat every person mast fenn in him- 
self and fbr himself by endeovoorandperseveranee. 
In thia great articl^^ as well as in others which are 
less, every man «>ost be the author to himself of 
his train of thinhiog, te it good or bad. I shall 
only obaerve thitt when this habit, ar, es some 
would call it, this (am and course of thonght» is 
once happily generated* oocaiaons wiil eonttnaa^y 
arise to minister to its eyiereisa and augmehtalaon*. 
A aightfe rest, or a comfortaUe meal, will immedl- 
alely direct oar grMitodo to God. The ttae of our 
limbs, the posssMion of oar sentes ; every degree 
of heallh, every hour of eaie, ivery sort of satis* 
faction, vhich we4if\)oy,wiU earvy our theughls.to 
the same object. Bat if our enjoymeats raise our 
sffectsoas, still mere viU our hopes. do the same; 
and, most of all beyond comparison, Uiose hopes, 
which raligioniafpires. Think of man; aad think of. 
bsaven; thinkwhatheis,aadwh»t it lain hi« power 
hereafter tobecona. Think of this again awi sgsin i 
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sod it is iropossible, bat that the prospect of being 
•o rewarded for our poor labours, so resting from 
our pasttroubleSySoforgiTen for oor repented ains, 
must fill our hearts with the deepest thankfulneoa; 
and thaakftilnesa is love. Towards the author of 
an obligation which is infinite, thankfulness la the 
only species of love that can exist. 

But moreover, tiie love of God is specifically re- 
presented in Scripture as one of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. The love of God shed abroad in the 
heart, is described as one of the works of the tojjjit 
upon the souls of Christians. Now whatever lITre- 
presented in Scripture to be the gift of tiie Spirit is 
to be sought for by earnest and peculiar prayer. 
That is the practical use to be made of, and ttie 
practical consisqiience to be drawn from, sock re- 
presentations ; the very purpose prt>bably for 
which they were delivered ; the mere point of doc- 
trine being seldom tiiat ift which Scriptvre ^lecla^ 
rations rest. Let ns not fail therefore ; let ns'ttot 
otese to entreat the Father of mercies, that the lowe 
of him .may be shed abroad in our hearts continu- 
ally. It is one of the things in which we are sure 
that oar prayers are right in their object ; in which 
also we may humbly hope, that, unless obstraeted 
by ourselves, they will not be vain. 

Nor let it be said that this aid is superflacne, 
forasmuch as natare herself had provided suffi- 
cient means for exciting this sentiment. This is 
true with respect to those, who are in the fall, or 
in any thing near the full, enjoyment of the gifts 
of nature. With them I do allow that nothing but 
a criminal stopefsction ean himler the love of God 
from being felt. But this is not the ceaewith mil, 
nor with any at all times. Afllictions, sickoesa, 
poverty, the maladies and misfortunes of lift, will 
interrupt and damp this sensation, so far as it de> 
pends npon our actual experience of God's bounty. 
I do not say that the evils of life ought to have thia 
effect : taken in connexion with a future state tlMy 
certainly ought not ; beranse, when viewed in that 
retottoflf aOUcttoiu aad ealnmltias beeome trials. 
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vmmings, chastifMneBte; and, whtn taaetified by 
tibeir fmite, vhcn made the mcana of weamaf as 
from the world, bringing aa nearer to Ood, and of 
purging away that droas and defilement which oar 
sonls bare contracted, are in truth amongst tfie firat 
of favoors and of blessings: nevertlieleas, at an 
apoatle himself confissaea, the j are for a season grie- 
Toas : ttiey are dishearteninf^ and tliey are too apt 
to prodaca an anfavoorable effect npoo oar gr^ 
titode. Wherefore it iaupoa these occasions most 
esp^ally^ that the aid of Ood's Spirit may be re- 
qoJAd to maintain in our souls the leva of Ood* 

Let those therefore, who are conscious to them- 
selves that thay hare not the love of Ood within 
them, as they ought to liaTe it» endeavour to ac* 
qnire and to increase tills holy priacipla by seri- 
ousness of mind, by habitual meditation, by devoot 
reading, devontconversation,devout society. These 
are all aids and helps towards iadoeing upon the 
mind this most desirable, nay, ratlier let me call it, 
this blessed Arame and temper, and of fixing n» in 
it : and forasmuch as it is declared in Scripture 
to be shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of Ood, 
let us labour in our prayers for this best gift. 

Ilie next conskleratioa upon the subject is the 
fruit and effect of this disposition upon our lives* 
If it be asked how does tiie love of Ood operate in 
tiie production of virtnon» conduct I shall answer 
that it operates ezaefly in the same manner as affee* 
tioa towards a parent or gratitade towards a hu« 
man benefactor operates, by stirring up a strong 
rebuke io the mind upon the tiionght of offtnding 
him. This lays a eonstantcheck upon our conduct. 
And this sensation la the necessary aecompaai* 
meat of love ; it cannot,! think, be separated from 
it Bat it is not the whole of its influence. iJove 
and gratitade towards a benefector not only fill na 
with remorse and with Internal shame wheaever, 
by our wilful miab#haviour, we have given cause 
to that benafiactor to be daspleaaad with ua ; but also 
prampts us with a desire upon all occasions of do- 
ing what «• believe ht wills to ba dma, which. 
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with respect to Oed, is in other casck a dc^ro to 
MTvt him. Now this is not only % restraint from 
vice, but an incitement to action, Instraeted as 
in Christian countries mankind generally era, in 
the main articles of hnman duty, this motive trill 
seldom mislead them. 

In oneimportant respeettiielove ofOod excels all 
moral principles whatever j and that is in its oom- 
prehensiveness. It reaches every action; it in- 
clodes every duty t yoa cannot mention another 
moral principle which has this property in the same 
perfection. Fbr instance, I can hardly name a 
better moral principle than humanity* It is a prin- 
ciple which every ona commends, and jvstly } yet 
in tliis very article of comprsbentiveneu it is d«C- 
dent, when compared wltti tiM love of Ood. jt 
will prompt us nndaaMedly to do kind and fene* 
rona and compiasionate things towards our friends* 
onr acqoaintanea, our nei^bours, and towards Mm 
poor. In oar relation to, said in onr interconrsa 
with, mankind, especially towards those who art 
dependant upon us, or over whom we have power, 
it will keep us from hardness and rigour and cruel* 
ty. In all this.it is excellent. But it will not re^. 
late us as we require to be regulated, iaanotiier great 
branch of Christian duty, self-governmait and self- 
restraint. Ve may be exceedingly immoral and 
licentious in Sinful indulgences without violating 
onr principles of humanity ; at least without spo- 
ciAcally violating it, and without being sensible of 
violating it. And ttiis is by no means an nnooos- 
mon case or character, namely, humanity of tenpar 
subsisting along with ttie most erimlual licentioun- 
ness and ondcr a total want of personal self^govem* 
ment. Tlie reason is, that the principle of eondue^ 
though excellent as far as it goes, fails in oompre* 
hensiveoess. Not so with the love of God. He, 
who is iniuenced by that, feels its influence in all 
parts of duty, upon every occasion of actioni 
throughout the whole course of conduct. 

The thing with most of us to be examined Into 
«nd ascertained, is, whether it indeed guide us at 
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•II: whAtimr it be within im mi eflclrat muHwrn, 
I am fmr from takiog upon me to ws that it is ce> 
nntial to this principle to eselnde nil other princi» 
plee of oondooty eepediJl j the dread of Ood'i wrath 
and of itatromendona conseqoeacea: or that a per» 
fon, who is deterred from evil action* by the dread 
of Ood'a wraths it obliged tocoBelnde,that becaoae 
he ao mach dreads God» he caaoot love him. I 
will not venture to saj any snob thing* TheBerip* 
tare* it ia true, speaking of the love of God, hath 
said, thmt perfect love caatsth out lear» but it hath 
not aaid that in the aonl of man this love is ever per^ 
feet } whnt the Scriptnre has thna declared of perfect 
love ia no more tiian whatis jnet. The loveof Ood, 
were it perfect* that is to say, were it such as his 
natare, hie relation, his bonnty to us deserves* were 
it edeqnnte either to ita object or to our obligation, 
were it carried up aa high as in a perfectly virtnena 
and rational sonl it might be carried* would* I be* 
lievc, absorb every other motive and every other 
fM'inGiple of action whatever* even tlie fear oT Qod 
amongst the reet. This principle, by its natnre* 
mfgkt gain a eomplete poasession of the heart and 
will, so that a person acting under its influence 
would tahe nothing else into the account would 
reflect upon no other eonsequente or consider^on 
whattaver. FossU»ly* nay probably* this is the con- 
dition of some higher orders of spirits* and may b»> 
come oura by future improvement and in a more 
exalted stale of ejustence; but it cannot, I am 
afraid* be aaid to be fmv condition ■ new. The 
love of God subsists in the heart of good aocn as 
a powerfiBl principle of acUon : but it subsists 
there ia conjunction with other prineiplea* eepe* 
dally with the fear of him. Ail goodness is in a 
certain degree comparative, and* I thiuk* that he 
may be called a good man in wham this princi- 
ple dwells and operates at all. Wherefore to db- 
tain; when obtained, to cultivate* to cherish* to 
•trcoflhen, to improve it* ought to form the most 
anxious concern oi our spiritual life . He that lov^ 
sth Qod keapeth his commandments, but still the 
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lovt of God is sometiilng' more than keeping tfa« 
commandmentt t for which reason we must ac- 
quire, what many, it it to be feared, have even yet 
fb begin, a habit of contemplating Grod id tfaeboan^ 
ties and blessings of his creation. I think that re- 
ligion can hardly subsist in the soul without this 
habit in some^degree. But the greater part of us, 
such is the natural dulness of our souls, require 
something more exciting and stiniulating than the 
sehsations which large and general views of nature 
or of Providence produce ; something more parti- 
cular to ourselves, and which more nearly tovchee 
our separate happiness. Now of examples of this 
kind, namely, of direct and special mercies towards 
himself, no one, who calls to mind the passages 
and providences of his life, can be destitute. There 
is one topic of gratitude falling under this head 
which almost every man, who is tolerably faithful 
and exact in his reflections, will find in events upon 
which he has to look back : and it is this. How 
often 'have we been spared, when we might have 
been overtaken and cut ofl^ in the midst of sin i Of 
all the attributes of God, forbearance, perhaps, is 
that which we have most to acknowledge. Wo 
cannot want occasions to bring the remembrance of 
it to our thoughts. Have there not been occasions, 
in which, when ensnared in vice, we might have 
been detected and exposed, have been crushed bj 
punishment or shame, have been irrecoverably 
ruined ! occasions in which we might have been 
suddenly stricken with death in a state of soul tha 
most unfit for it that was possible f That we wer« 
none of these, that we have been preserved fnom 
these dangers, that our sin was not our destnie- 
tion, tiiat instant judgment did not overtake us, is 
to be attributed to the long-suffering of God. Sup- 
posing, what is undoubtedly true, that the secrets 
of our oondoet were known to him at the time, it 
can be attributed to no other cause. Mow this ia 
a topic which can never fail to supply subjects of 
thankfulness, and of a species of thankfulneta 
which most bear with direct force opon the regula- 
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tioo of our conduct. We were sot 4ettroyed whe* 
we might hmve been destroyed, end when ve me- 
rited dcstmction. We heve been preserved for 
farther trial. This is, or ought to be, e tonehing re* 
flectioa. Hov deeply therefore docs it behove ns 
not to trifle with the patience of Ood, not to abuN 
this enlarged space, this respited, protracted sea- 
son of repentance, by plunging afresh into the same 
crimes, or others, or greater crimes ? It shews that 
we are not to be wroaght npon by mercy ; that oar 
gretitude is not moved ; that things are wrong with* 
in ns ; that there is a deplorable void and chasm 
in onr religions principles, the lore of God not 
being present in onr hearts. 

Bat to retam to that with which we set oat. B«- 
ligion may spring from Tarions principles, begin 
in various motives. It is not for as to narrow the 
promises of God which belong to sincere religion, 
from whatever cause it originates. Bat of these 
princifdes, the purest, tlie surest, is the love of 
God, forasmuch as the rsligion which proceeds 
from it is sincere, constant, and universal. It will 
not, like fits of terror and alarm (which yet we 
do not despise) prodace a temporary religion. The 
love of Grod is an alriding principle. I will not 
like some oUier (and these also good and landaMe 
principles of action, as far as they go), produce a 
partial religion. It b co-extensive with all our 
obligatioos. Practical Christianity may be eom^ 
prised in tiiree wofds — devotion, self«government, 
and benevolence. The love of God In the heart 
is a foantaln, from which these three streams of 
virtue will not fail to issue. The love of God also 
is a guard against error in conduct because it is a 
guard against those evil influences which mislead 
the undentanding in moral questions. In some 
measure it supplies the place of every rule. - He, 
who has it truly within him, has little to learn. 
Look steadfastly to the will of God, which he Who 
Ibves God neccsaariiy does, practise what you be- 
lieve to be well pleasing to him, leave off what you 
beUeve to b« displeasing to him ; eherisb, confirm. 
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strengthen the principle itself, wbibh suttaiAe this 
course of esteroal condnctf and you vill not wnnt 
many leseone, yon need not listen to nny oChcir 
monitor* 



SERMON in. 

MEDITATINO UPON RBUOION. 

Have I not remembered thee in My bed : and thought 
upon thee vfhen / was wahing /<-PsaIffl Ixiil. 7< 

Thb life of God in the soul of man, as it is smn». 
times emphatically called, the Christian life, that 
is, or the progress of Christianitj in the be«rt of 
any particular person, is marked, amongst other 
things, by religion gradually gaining possesaioii 
of the thoughts. It has been said, that, if we 
thought ^>ont religion as it deserved^ we should 
never think about any tiling else ; nor with strict* 
ness perhaps canrwedeny the truth of this propoei* 
tion. Religious concerns do so surpass and ottt4 
weigh in Tabic and importance all concerns beside 
that, did they occupy a place in our minds propor- 
tioned to that importance, they would in truth ns^ 
elude every other but themselves. I am not there, 
fore one of those who wonder when I see a nnnn 
emgratted with religion ; the wonder with me ia, 
thatmen care and think so little ooncorningit. W&th 
all the allowances which must be made for o«r 
employments, our actiTities,ottr anxieties about tho 
Interests and occurrences of the present lifis, it ia 
still true, that our forgetfulnessand neglig«iee and 
indlfiercnce about religion are much greater thnn 
can be excused, or can easily be accounted for, 
by these causes. Few men are so busy, but that 
they contrive to find time for any gratification thoir 
heart is set upon, and thought for any subject la 
which Ihey are interested t they want not leisure for 
these though they want leisure for religion. No> 
withstanding tharefore singular cases, if indeed 
^htre be any casta, of being o vciwreUgious/>vei4BteAt 
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■fNa spiritual affairs, tb« real and trwt complaint 
is all OD tiie other side, that men think not aboot 
tbem enough, as tbej oughi; as is reasonable, as it 
is their duty to do. That is the malady and the 
mischief* The cast and turn of onr infirm and 
fieshiy nature lean all on that side. For first thw 
aatare is affected chiefly by what we see ; though 
the tilings which concern as most deeply be not 
seen ; for this rery reason, that they arc not seen, 
tbey do not affect ns as they ought. Though these 
things ought to be meditated upon, a«d must be 
acted upon, one way or other, long before we come 
actttally to experience them, yet in fact we do not 
meditate upon them, we do not act with a view to 
liiem, till some^ing gives us alarm, gives reason 
to believe that they are approaching fsst upon us, 
that they are at hand, or shortly will be, that wo 
shall indeed experience what they are. The world 
of spirits, the world for which we are destined, is 
invisible to us. Hear St. Paul's account of this 
matter ; " we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen ; for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
areootseen are eternal." — " We walk by faith, not 
by sight: faitti is the evidence of things notaeen." 
Seme great invisible agent here must be in the uta- 
verse; ** the things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear /' Now if the great Au- 
timr of all things be himself invisible to our seasea, 
and if our relation to him most necessarily form 
the greatest interest and concern of our existence, 
thw it follows that our greatest interest and ooi^ 
oem are with those things which are now invisiblo, 
" We are saved by hope, but hope that is seen is 
not hope s for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for ; but if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it." The first infir- 
mity therefore, which reUgion has to conquer withp 
in us, is that which binds down our attention to 
the tUngs which we see. The natural man is im- 
mersed in sense : nothing takes hold of his mind 
bat whtt applies imm«diately to his se&M. ; but this 
5 C 
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dispositioa will not do for religioO:,the religio«« 
character is fouoded in hope as contradistlngotsb« 
ed from experience, in perceiving by the mind 
-what is not perceived by the eye; unless a man 
can do this, he cannot be religions ; and with many 
itis a great difficulty. This power of hope, which, 
as St. Panl observes of it, is that which places the 
invisible world before our view, is specifically de- 
scribed in Scripture, as amongst the gifts of the 
Spirit, the natural man standing indeed much in 
need of it, being altogether of an opposite tendency. 
Hear St. PauPs prayer for his Roman converts ; 
** The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ydu may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy Ohost.** Again to the GaJ> 
atians, how does he describe the state of mind of 
» Christian i ** we through the Spirit wait for the 
^ope of righteousness by faith." 

Again ; Anotiierimpedimentto the thought of rc^ 
ligion is the faculty and the habit we have ac- 
quired of regarding its concerns as at a dbtance. 
A child is affected by nothing but what is present, 
and many thousands in this respect continue chil- 
dren alt their lives ; in a degree this weakness 
cleave* to us ail, or produces upon us the same 
effect undera different form, namely, in this Way; 
when we find' ourtelves necessarily disturbed by 
near or approaching evU, we have the means of 
forgetting the nearness or the approach of that, 
which must bring with* it the greatest evil or the 
greatest good we are capable of, our change at 
death. * Though we cannot exactly offer any argu- 
ments to shew that it is either certainly or proba- 
bly at a distaince, yet we have the means of regard- 
ing it in our minds as though it were at a dis- 
tance ; and this even in cases in which it cannot 
-possibly be so. Bo we prepare for it? no; why ? 
because we practically regard it in our imagina- 
tions as at a distance: we cannot prove that it is 
at a distance: nay, the contrary may be proved 
against us : but still we regard it so in our imagi- 
aations, and regard it so practically; for imagina- 
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tloB is with most men the practical priDclple^ Bat 
however strong and general this delusion be, has 
it any foundation in reason ? Can that be thought 
at a distance which may come to-morrow, which 
must come in a few years? In a verp few years to 
most of OS, in a few years to all it will be fixed and 
decided, whether we are to be in heaven or hell ; yet 
we go on without thinking of it, without preparing 
for it^ and it isexceedingly observable, that it is only 
in religion we thus put away the thought from us. 
Jn the settlement of our worldly affairs after our 
deaths, which exactly depend upon the same event, 
oommence at the same time, are equally dbtant, if 
eitiicr were distant, equally liable to uncertainty, 
as to when the disposition will take place, In these, 
I say, men are not usually negligent, or think that 
by reason of its distance it can be neglected, or by 
reason of the uncertainty when it may happen, left 
unprovided for. This is a flagrant inconsistency, 
and proves decisively that religion possesses a 
small portion of our concern, in proportion with' 
what it ought to do. For instead of giving to 
it that superiority which is due to immortal oon- 
eenis, above those which are transitory, perisha- 
ble and perishing, it is not even put upon an 
equality with them : nor with those, which, in re- 
spect to time, and the uncertainty of time, art un- 
der the same circumstances with itself. 

Thirdly; The spiritual character of religion is 
soother great impediment to its entering our 
thoughts. All religion, which is effectual, is and 
must be spiritual. Offices and. ordinances are the 
handmaids and instruments of the spiritual reli- 
gion, calculated to generate, to promote, to main- 
tain, to uphold it in the heart, but the thing itself 
is purely spiritual. Now the flesh weigheth down 
the spirit, as with a load and burden. It is difli-^ 
cult to rouse the human constitution to a sense 
■nd perception of Hvhat Is purely spiritual. They 
who are addicted, not only to vice, but to gratifica* 
tloDS and pleasures ; they who know no other rule 
thao to go with the crowd in their career of diisi- 
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patfon and aniiMement : they vboae attentioiis ar« 
all fiMd and engrossed by business, vhose minds 
from morning to night are counting and com* 
poting ; the weak and foolish and stupid ; lastly, 
vhich comprehends a class of mankind deplorably 
numerous, the indolent and slothful: none of these 
can bring themsdves to meditate upon religioo* 
The last class slumber over its interests and coi^ 
«erBs; perhaps they cannot be said to forget it ab- 
solutely, but tiiey slumber over the subject, in 
which state nothing as to their salvation gets doac^ 
00 decisioa, no practice. There are, therefore, wa 
see, various obstacles and infirmities in our eonsti* 
tutions, wliich obstruct the reception of religiotts 
ideas in our mind, still more such, a voluntary en* 
tartainment of them, as may bring forth fruit. It 
ought therefore to be our constant prayer to God, 
that he will open our hearts to ttte influence of his 
word, by which is meant that he will so quicken 
and actuate the sensibility and vigour of our minds, 
as to enable us to attend to the thiags, which really 
and truly belong to our peace. 

So soon as religion gains that hold and that pes* 
session of the heart, which it must do to become 
tiie means of our salvation, things change within 
Ufl, as in many other respects, so especially in thia. 
We think a great deal more frequently about it, 
we think of it for a longer continuance, and our 
ttioughts of it have much more of vivacity and tm- 
pressiveness. First, We begin to think of religion 
more frequently tiian we did. Heretofore we never 
thought of it at all, except when some melandioly 
incident had sunk our spirits, or had terrified our 
apprehensions ; it was either from lowness or from 
fright that we thought of religion at all. Whilst 
things went smoothly and prosperously and gaily 
with us, whilst all was well' and safe in our health 
and circumstances, religion was the last thing we 
wished lo turn our minds to : we did not want to 
have our pleasure disturbed by it. But it is not so 
with us now : there is a change in our minds in this 

ipect. It enters our thoughts very often, both by 
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iay ud by night ; " Have I not rtnwmbered th«« 
■ft my bed, and thonghl upon thee when I was wak* 
iag i^ This change is one of ttie prognostications 
of the religious principle forming within ns. Se- 
condly, These tkonghXs settie thcmscWes upon our 
minds. They were formerly fleeting and transitory, 
as the cloud which passes along the eky ; and they 
vere so for two reasons : first, they foand no con- 
genial temper and disposition to rest upon, no se- 
riousness, no posture of mind proper for their re* 
eeption : and secondly, because we of our own ac- 
eord, by a positive exertion and endeavour of our 
will, put them away from us ; we disliked their 
presence, we rejected and cast them out. But it 
is not so now : we entertain and retain religious 
meditations, as being in fact those which concern 
us most deeply. I do not speak of the solid com- 
fort which is to be found in them, because that be- 
longs to a more advanced state of Christian life 
than I am now considering : that will come after- 
ward ; and, when it does come, will form the sup- 
port and consolation and happiness of our lives. 
But whilst the religious principle is forming, at 
least daring the first steps of tliat formation, we 
are induced to think about religion chiefly from a 
sense of its vast consequences, and this reason ia 
enough to make wise men think about it both long 
and closely. Lastly, our religious tlioughts come 
to have a vivacity and impressiveness in them 
which they had not hitherto : that is to say, they 
interest us much more than they did. There is a 
\ wonderful difference in the light in which we see 
the same thing, in the for^e and strength with which 
it rises up before our view, in the degree with 
which we are affected by it. This difference is e*- 
perienced in no one thing more than in religion, 
not only between different persons, but by the same 
person at different times, the same person in differ- 
ent stages of the Christian progress, the same person 
under different measures of divine grace. 

Finally -, Would we know whether we have made, 
er are makingyaay advaucei in Cbristianitty or not? 

/ 
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These are the marks which will tdl us. ' Do we 
think more frequently about religion than we used 
to do ? Do we cherish and entertain these thoughts 
for a longer continuance than we did? Do they 
interest .us more than formerly 1 Do they impress 
us more, da they strike us more forcibly, do they 
sink deeper ? » If we perceive this, then we per-^ 
ceive a change, upon which we may ground our 
hopes and expectations : if we perceive it not, we 
have cause for very afflicting apprehensions, that 
the power of religion hath not yet visited us; cause 
for deep and fervent intercession with God for the 
much wanted succour of his Holy Spirit. 
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OF THE STATE AFTER DEATH. 

Beloved, now are toe the tons of God ; and it doth noi 
yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that, when he 
tAatl appear, we shall be like Am/ fw we thaU see him 
as he a,— I John, iil> 2. 

One of the most natural solicitudes of the ha* 
man mind is to know what will become of us af> 
ter death, what is already become of those friends, 
who are gone. I do not so much mean the great 
question, whether we and they shall be happy or 
miserable ; as T mean the question, what is th% na^ 
tore and condition of that state, which we are so 
toon to try. This solicitude, which is both natural 
and strong, is sometimes however carried too far : 
and this is the case, when it renders v^ uneasy, or 
dissatisfied, or impatient under the obscurity, in 
which the subject is placed : and placed, not only 
in regard to us, or in regard to common men, bat 
in regard even to the apostles themselves of oar 
Lord, who were taught from his mouth, as well «« 
immediately instructed by his Spirit. St. John, 
the author of the text which I have read to you, 
was one of these; not only an apostle, but of all 
the apostles, perfa^i, the most clotely connected 
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wifli his Master, and admitted to tha mott intiiDatc 
familiarity with bim. What it was allowed there- 
fore for man to know, St. John knew. Tet this 
very St. John acknowledges '* that it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ;" the exact nature and 
condition and circumstaoees of our future state 
are yet hidden from us. 

I think it credible, that this may in a very great 
degree arise from the nature of the human under- 
standing itself Our Saviour said to Nicodemns, 
** If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how aliall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things V* It is evident from the strain of this extra- 
ordinary conversation, that the disbelief, on the 
part of Nicodemus, to which our Saviour refers, 
was that which arose from the difficulty of compre- 
hending the subject. Therefore onr Saviour's words 
to him may be constructed thus. If what I have 
just now said concerning the new birth, concerning 
being bom again, concerning being bom of the 
Spirit, concerning the agency of the Spirit, whichr 
are all " earthly things," that is, are all things that 
pass in the hearts of Christians in this their present 
life, and upon this earth: if this information prove 
so difficult, that you cannot bring yourself to be- 
lieve it, by reason of the difficulty of apprehend* 
ing it, f* how shall ye believe ?^ how would you 
be able to conquer the much greater difficulties, 
which would attend my discourse, ** if I told yoa 
of heavenly things ;" that is to say, if I speak to 
you of those things, which are passing, or which 
will pass in heaven, in a totally different state and 
stage of existence, amongst natures and beings un- 
like yours f The trnUi seems to be, that the human 
understanding, constituted as it is, though fitted, 
for the purposes for which we want it, that is; 
tbottgb capable of receiving the instruction and 
knowledge, which are necessary for our conduct 
and the discharge of our duty, has a native ori- 
ginal incapacity for the reception of any distinct 
knowledge of our future condition. The reason is, 
that jkll oar conceptions and ideas are drawn from 
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•speriesM (oot perhaps all imiMdiateW from tot* 
perleoee, Iwt experience lies at the bottom of then 
all), and no language, no information, ao instmc- 
tion can do more for us, than teach oa the ralatkm 
of the ideas -which -we have. Therefore, so for aa 
we can judge, no -words whatever that coold have 
been used, no account or description that cosld 
^ave been written down, would have been able to 
convey to us a conception of our future state, con* 
stitnted as our understandings now are. I am far 
frmn saying, that it was not in the power of God, 
"by immediate inspiration, to have stmck light and 
ideas into our minds, of which naturally we have 
ao conception. I am far from saying, that he oonld 
sot, by an act of his power,*have assumed a human 
being, or the saul of a human being, into heavaa, 
and hAve shewn to him at it, the nature and tho 
glories of that kingdom : but it is evident, tha^ 
«nles8 the whole order of our present world b« 
changed, such revelations as these must be rare; 
must be limited to very extraordinary persons and 
very extraordinary occasions. And even theiky 
with respect to others, it is to be observed, that tha 
ordinary modes of communication by speech or 
writing are inadequate to the transmitting of aay 
knowledge or information of this sort, and from a 
oanse, which has already been noticed, namely, 
that language deals only with the ideas which we 
have ; that these ideas are ail founded in expcrv 
ence; that probably, most probably ia«heed, the 
things of the next world arc very remote ft-ora any 
experience which we have in this; the conseqaeace 
of which is, that,'though the inspired person might 
himself possess this supernatural knowledge, he 
could not impart it to any other person not in like 
manner inspired. When, therefore, the nature and 
constitution of the human understanding is consi- 
dered, it can excite no surprise, it ought to excite 
no complaint, it is no fair objection to Christianity , 
that ** it doth not yet appear what we shall be." 
I do not say that the imperfection of our under 
•tending forbids it (for in strictness of speech^ 
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tiiat is not imperfect, wbkh answers the porpose 
xlesigned by it), but the present constitution of onr 
ooderstanding forbids it* 

*' It doth not yet appear,** saith the apostle, what 
ve shall be, but this we know, that when he shall ap- 
pear,, we shall be like him/' As if he had said, 
" though we be far from understanding the subject 
either accurately or clearly, or from having con- 
ceptions and notions adequate to the truth and 
reality of the case, yet we know something : this, 
for instance, we know, that, ** when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him/' The best commentary upon 
this last sentence of St. John^s text may be drawn 
from the words of St. Paul. His words state the 
some proposition more fully, when he tells us (Phil, 
iii. SI.) that " Christ shall change our vile body, 
that it may be like' his^lorious body.** From the 
two passages together, we may lay down the fol- 
lowing points ; first, that we shall have bodies. One 
apoctle informs us, that wa shall be like him ; tjhe 
other, that our vile body shall be like his glorious 
body : therefore we shall have bodies. Secondly. 
that these bodies shall be greatly changed from 
what they are at present. If we bad had nothing 
but St. John's text lo have gone upon, this would 
have been implied. ** When he' shall appear, we 
«ftaM be like him." We are not like him now, we 
4kall be like him*; we shall hereafter be like him, 
aemely, when he shall appear. St. John's words 
plainly regard this similitude, as a future thing, 
as what we ah'all acquire, as belonging to what we 
shall become, in contradistinction to what we are. 
Therefore they imply a change, which must take 
place in our bodily constitution. £nt what St. 
John's words imply, St. Paul's declare. " He shall 
change our vile bodies." That point therefore may 
be considered as placed out of question. 

That such a change is necessary, that such a 
change is to be expected, is agreeable even to the 
established order of nature. Throughout the uni- 
verse this rule holds, viz. that the body of every 
animal is suited to its state, nay ^lore; when an 

C« 
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anim*! changes its fttaie] Hcbaoget its body. 'WbMi 
BoimaU, vMeh lived under water, afterward live 
in air» tlietr bodies are changed aknost entirely, ee 
aa hardly to be known by any one mark of resem« 
blance to their former figure; as, for example, from 
worms and caterpillars to flics and moths. These 
are common transformations; and the like happens, 
when an animal changes its clement from the water 
to the earth, or an insect from living underground 
to tying abroad in ^e air. And these changut 
take place in conseqnence ef that unalterable rule, 
that the body be fitted to the state ; which rule ob> 
tains throughout every region of nature, with wbic^ 
we are acquainted. Now oor present bodies mm 
by no means fitted for heaven. So saith Si. FMsl 
expressly, ** Flesh and blood cannot inherit tba 
kingdom of Ood ; corruptfbn doth not inhMit i»- 
corruption." Between our bodies, as they art bow 
cfmstituted, and the state, into which we shall coma 
then, there is a physical, necessary, and invinci- 
ble incongruity. Therefore they must undei^o n 
change, and tiiat change will first be universal, at 
least as to those who shall be saved: secondly, it 
will be sudden ; thirdly, it will be very great. 
First, it will be universal. St. Fnul's words in the 
15th chapter of the Corinthians are, " we shall all 
be changed.*' I do however admit, that this wtioU 
chapter of St. Paul's relates only to thoM, who 
shall be saved ; of no others did he intend to spoak. 
This, I think, has been satisfactorily made oat; 
but the argument is too long to eater upon at pres> 
sent. If so, the expression of the apostle, *' we 
shall all be changed," proves only that we who are 
saved, who are admissible into his kingdom, ^aU 
be changed. Secondly, the change will be instan> 
taneous. So St. Paul describes it; " in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible;" and therefore their nature mutt 
have undergone the change. Thirdly, it will be 
very great. No change which we experience or 
see, can bear any assignable proportion to it in do* 
gree or importvice. It Is this corruptible pnttlMf 
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m iiicorimptiOD ; it is thit mortal pstting •■ ia^ 
aortality. Mow it has often hma laade a qamtion, 
whatbtr, after so great a change, the bodies, with 
which we shall be clothed, are to be deemed new 
bodies, or the sane bodies under a new form. Thia 
is aqnostion, which has often bean agitated ; but the 
tmth is, it is of no mooicnt or importance. Wa 
oontinac the same to all intents and purposes, so 
long as we are sensible and conscious that we are 
•o. la this life our bodies are continnaUj chang- 
ing. Much, no doubt, and greatljp, is the body of 
cterj human being changed from his birth to bis 
maturity: jet, because we are aeverfbcless sensiblo 
of what we are, stesible to ourselves that we are 
tha same, we are in reality the same. Alterations, 
is the siaa or form of our visible persons, make no 
ehnnga in that respect. Nor would thej, if they 
were much gresPter, as in some animals they are ; 
or even if they were total. Vast, therefore, as 
that change must be, or ratiier, as the difference 
BMst be, between our present and our future bodies, 
as to tlneir substance, their nature, or their form, 
it will not hinder us from rematning the same, any 
more than the alterations, which our bodies under- 
ga in thia life, hinder us fron remaining the same. 
We know within ourselves tliat we are the same ; 
and that is sofficient-s and this knowledge or con- 
seiouancss we shall rise with from the grave, what, 
ever be the bodies, with which we be clothed. 

The two apostles go one step farther, when they 
«sU ;bs, that we shall be like Christ himself; and 
that this likeness will consist in a resemblance to 
his glorified body. Now of tiie glorified body of 
Christ all that we know is tMs. At the transfigu- 
ration upon the mount, the three apostles saw the 
parson of our Lord in a very different state from 
its ordinary state. ** He was transfigured beforo 
Ihcm^ and hia face did shine as the sun, and bis 
raiment was white as tiic light." St. Luke de»cr ibes 
il thus : " The fashion of his countenance was aW 
tered, and his raiment was white and glistering: 
9mA hahold there talked with him two men^ wtio 
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appeared in glory." Then he adds* " that the apo- 
sties, when they awaked, saw his glory." Now I 
consider this transaction, as a specimen of the 
change of which a glorified body is 'sosccpttble. 
St. Stephen, et his martyrdom, saw the glory of 
Ood, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God. 
St. Paul at his conversion saw a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the san, shining roand 
about him: and in this light Christ then was^ 
These instances, like the former, only shew the 
changes and the appearances of which a glorified 
body is susceptible, not tlie form or condition, in 
which it mast necessarily be found, or moat al- 
ways continue. You will observe that it was ne- 
cessary that the body of our Lord at hie transfigtu 
ration, at his appearance after his resurrection, at 
his ascension into heaven, at his appearance to 8te> 
phen, should preserve a resemblance to his bunaa 
person upon earth, because it was by that resem- 
blance alone he could be known to his disciplee, 
at least by any means of knowledge naturally bc^ 
longing to tliem in that human state. But this waa 
notalways necessary ,nor eontinises to be necessary. 
Nor is there any sufficient reason to suppose, that 
this resemblance to our prese^st bodies will be re* 
tained in our future bodies, or be at all wanted. 
Upon the whole, the conclusions, which we seem 
authorised to draw from these intimations of Scrip- 
ture, are. 

First, That we shall have bodies. 

Secondly, That they will be so far different from 
our present bodies, as to be suited, by that differ, 
eoce, to the state and life, into which they are to 
enter,agreeably to that rule, which prevails through* 
out universal nature ; that the body of every being 
is suited to its state, and that, when it changes its 
state, it changes its body. 

Thirdly, That it is a question by which we need 
not at all be disturbed, whether the bodies, with 
which we shall arise, be new bodies, or the same biv 
dies under a bew form; for. 

Fourthly, Ko alteration will hinder as from ro^ 
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maiainff die same, provided we are eeatible and 
eoBscioue that we are to, any more than the changes, 
which our visible person undei^ocs even in this life, 
and whieb from infancj to manhood are nndonbl* 
edly very great, hinder as from being the same, to 
ourselves and in ourselves, and to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 

IjMtly, That though, from the imperfection of oor 
faculties, we neither are, nor, without a constant 
mirscle npon our minds, could be made, able t» 
conceive or comprehend the nature of our future 
bodies ; Tet we are assured, that the change will be 
infinitely beneficial ; that our new bodies will be in- 
finitely superior to those, which, we carry about 
with us in our present state ; in a word, that, where- 
as our bodies are now comparatively vile (and are 
so denominated), they wiil so far rise, in glory, as 
to be made like unto his glorious body ; that, where* 
as, through our pilgrimage here, we have borne, 
that which we inherited, the image of the earthy, 
of our parent the first Adam, created for a life upon 
this earth; we shall, in our future state, bear another 
unage,a new resemblance, that of the heavenly in> 
habitant, the second man, the second nature, even 
that of the Lord from heaven. 



SERMON V. 

OW PURITY OP THE HEART AND APFECTIONS. 
OP THE STATE AFTER DEATH. 

Beiovtdf now ore we the torn of God ; and it doth, not 
yet appear what we shaU be : but we know that, when he 
thaU appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him 
as he is. And every man that hath this hope in him, pu- 
r^th hinue^, even at he Mjnir«<— 1 John, UL 8, 3. 

Wbbii the text tells us *' that every man, that bath 
thn hope in him, purifieth himself," it must be un. 
derstood as intending to describe the natural, pro* 
per, and genuine effects of this hope, rather perhaps 
than the actual effects, or at least a* effects, which. 
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iA point of ex|wri«ace, universailj follow 
it. As bath already been otraenred, the whoU tnct 
relates to simsare Christians, and to these alone s 
the word ve, in the preceding part of it, conpris«s 
sincere Christians and no others. Therefore the 
word €V€rf fumn must be limited to the same sort 
of men, of whom he was speaking before. It is net 
probkble, that in the saftie sentence he -wonld change 
the persons and characters concerning whom he 
discoursed ; so that if it had been objected to St. 
John, that, in point of fact every men did not p«- 
rify himself who had this hope in him, he woald 
have replied, I believe, that these were not the kind 
of persons he had in his view ; that, tbroeghoutthe 
whole of the text, he had in contemplation the r» 
ligiotts condition auid character of sincere Cbri^ 
tians and no other. When, in the former part of 
tite text, he talked of we being the sens of Ood, of 
we being like Christ, he nndoabtedly meant sincere 
Christians alone : and it would be strange if he 
meant any other in this lattsr part of the text, whi<^ 
is in fact a continaation of the same dBseonrsc, 
of the same subject, nay, a portion of the seme 
sentence. 

I have said thus much in order to obviate the 
contrariety, which there seems to be between St. 
John's assertion and experience. Experience, I ao« 
knolvledge, proves the inefficacy in numerous cases 
of religious hope and religious motives; and it 
must be so: for if religious motives operated cer- 
tainly and necessarily; if they produced their effect 
by an infallible power over the mind, we should onlj 
be machines necessarily actuated ; and that certain* 
ly is not tite thing, which a moral agent, erelifiens 
l^ent, was intended to be. It was intended that we 
should have the power of doing right, and conae* 
quentiy, of doing wrong : fen* he who cannot do 
wrong, cannot do right by choice; he is s neiv 
tool and instrument, or rather a macbine, which 
ever he does. Therefore all moral motives, and ell 
religious motives, unless they went to depriv%men 
of his liberty entirely, which ihuj most certainly 
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««re Bot meant t» do, nmst d«pead for thtir inflo* 
«ace and soccess upon the man himself. 

This sncecas, therefore, is varioae, but, when it 
failt, it is owing to stHse vice and corraptioa in lh« 
mind itself. Some men are very little affected by 
MligicnM exhortation of any kiad^either by hearing 
Or randing. That is a vice and cortuption in tiM 
mind itself. Some men, titough affected, are not 
affected suAciently to inftueace their lives. That 
i» a vice and oorruption in the mind, or rather in 
ttie benrt'; and so it will always be found ; hot I 
do not so much wonder at persons being nnafflscted 
by what others tell them, be those others who Aey 
may^reaefaers or teachers, or friends, or parents, 
as 1 wonder at seeing men not affected by their own 
thosgbts, tlMtr own meditations : yet it is so ; and 
when it is so, it argnes a deep cormption of mind 
indeed. We can think upon the moat serious, the 
most solemn subjects, without any sort of conso- 
qnencs upon ear lives* Shall we call this seared 
insensibility f shall we call it a fatal incfficacy of 
the ratarn of principle within vsl shall we coi^ 
fos^ that the mind has lost its government over the 
nan? 

These are observations upon the state of morals 
aoid religion, as we see them in ttic world ; but what* 
ever these c^Menrations be, it is stiU true, and this 
is St. John's assertion, that the proper, natural, and 
genuine effect of religious hope is to cause us t» 
strive '' to purify ourselves, even as he is pure." 
St. John strODf^y fixes our attention, I mean as he 
means, sofeh of ns as are sincere Christians, upon 
what we are to be hereafter. This, as to partico* 
Inrs, is veiled from as, as we have observed, by our 
present nature, but as to generals; as to what is of 
real importance and concern for us to know (I do 
not mean but that it might be highly gratifying and 
aatisfoctory to know more), but as to what is of the 
first im^rtance and concern for us to know, we ' 
have a glorious assurance of, we have an assurance, 
fliat we shall undergo a change in our nature inft* 
ailsiy.for the better; that when he shall appear 
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glorified fts be is^ we shall be like htm* Then Ibt 
point is, what we are to do, how we are to act oa- 
der this expectation, having this hope, with this 
prospect placed before our eyes. St. John tells as, 
'* we are to pnrify ourselves, even as he is pnre." 

Now what is the scriptural meaning of purifjiag 
ourselves caa be made out thus. The contrary of 
purity is defilement, that is evident; but our Savi- 
our himself hath told us what the things which d^ 
file a man are, and this is the enumeration : evil 
thoughts, adulterfes, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness,deceit, iaaciviouaness, an 
evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; and the rea- 
son given, why these are the real proper defilements 
of our nature, is, that thtfy proceed from witAo, 
out of the heart: these evil things come from with* 
in, and defile the man. The seat, therefore, of mo* 
ral defilement, according to our Saviour, is the 
heart, by which we know, that he always meant the 
affections and the disposition: the seat, therefore, 
of moral purity, must necessarily be the same ; for 
purity is the reverse of defilement; consequently, 
to purify ourselves, is to cleanse our hearts from 
the presence and pollution of sin, of those sins, 
particularly, which reside in, and continue in the 
heart. This is the purgation intended in our text. 
This is the test of purgation enjoined upon us. 

It is to be noticed, that it goes beyond the mero 
control of our actions. ' It adds a farther dutj, 
the purifying of our thoughts and affections. No* 
thing can be more certain, than that it was the de- 
sign of our Saviour, in the passage here refierred 
to, to direct the attention of his disciples to Urn 
heart, to that which is within a man, in contradia- 
tinction to that which is external. Now he, who 
only strives to control his outward action, but lela 
his thoughts and passions indulge themselves with- 
out check or restraint, does not attend to that which 
te within him, in contradistinction to that which 
i$ external. Secondly, the insUnces, which onr 
Saviour has given, though, like all instaneea in 
Scripture, and, to My tha truth, in all ancient writ* 
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ings, fhej be spaetaieBs and illottrattoot of bi» 
■waning, as to the kind and nature of the dntief, 
er tiie vicea which he had in view, rather than com- 
plete catalogues, including all sndi dntiea orvieet 
bj name, so that no other bat what are thas named 
and specified w^re intended: though this qai^l- 
fied way of understanding the enumerations be 
right, yet even this enumeration itself shews, that 
oar Saviour's lesson went beyond the mere extern 
aal action. Not only are adulteries and fernica* 
tjoBS mentioBed, but evil thoughts and laseirioasi* 
nass ; not only murders, but an evil eye; not only 
thefts, but covetousness or covetings. Thus by 
layiag the axe to the root, not by lopping off the 
branches, but by laying the axe to the root, our 
Saviour fixed the only rule, which can ever produce 
good morals. 

Merely controlling the lections, without goreni- 
Ing the thoughts and affections, will not do. In 
point of fact it is never successful . It is certainly 
not a compliance with our Saviour's command, nor 
is it what St. John meant in the text by purifying 
ourselves. 

" Every man that hath this hope in him purifiefh 
himself, even as he, namely Christ himself, is pure." 
It is a doctrine and lesson of the New Testament, 
not once, but repeatedly inculcated, that if we hope 
to resemble Christ in his glorified state, we must 
resemble him in his human state. And it is a part, 
and a most significant part of this doctrine, that tho 
resemblance must consist in purity from sin, esp«> 
cially from those sins which cleave and attach to 
tho heart. It is by St. Paul usually put thus : ** If 
W be dead with Christ we believe that we shall 
also live with him ;" dead with Christ; what can 
tiiat mean, for the apostle speaks to those who 
had not yet aadergone natural death? He ex- 
pfaina: "Reckon yourselves to be dead onto sin;** 
that, yon hear, is the death he means. " He thai 
Is dead, is fieed from sin;*' that is St. PauPB own 
exposition of his own words; and then keeping 
the sense of the words im his thoughts, he addof 
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** if we be dead with Christ, we believe, fliat we 
shall also live with him." Again; still keepins 
tile same sense iu view, and no other sense : ** if 
we have been planted together in the likeneaaof his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resitr* 
rection ;*' once more, but still observe in the same 
sense, '* we are buried with him bj baptism ualo 
death : oar old man is crucified with him.*' The 
burden of the whole passage is, that if we hope to 
resemble what Christ is in lieaven, we must resem- 
ble what he was upon earth : and that this rasom- 
blance must consist^specificslly in the radical cast- 
ing off of our sins. The expressions of the apostle 
are very strong ; ** that the body of sin may be de- 
stroyed. . Let not sin reign in your mortal body ; 
obey it not in the lusts thereof;" not only in its 
practices, but in its desires* '* Sin shall not have 
dominion over you." 

In another epistle, that to the Colossians, St. Patfl 
speaks of an emancipation from sin, as a virtual 
rising from the dead, like as Christ rose from the 
dead. " If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things, that are above, where Christ sittetli at tbe 
right hand of God; set your affections on things 
above, not on things of the earth ; for ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in Ood. When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory." In this way is the 
comparison carried on ; and what is the prectteel 
exhortation which it suggests? "Mortify therefore 
your members which are upon the ^arth, fornica- 
tion, undeanness, evil concupiscence, and covetoaa- 
ness:" which is an equivalent exhortation, and 
drawn from the same premises as that of the teact; 
'* porify yourselves, even as he is pure." 

The Scriptures then teach, that we are to malM 
oarsclves like Christ upon earth, that we may be- 
come like him in heaven, and this likeness i« to 
consist in purity. 

Now there are a class of Christians, and, I am 
ready to allow, real Christians, to whom this adioo- 
9itioo of the text is peculiarly necessary. 
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They are not those, who set aside religion, they 
are not those,, who disregard the will of their Maker, 
bat they are those, who endeavour to obey him par* 
tially, and in this way : finding it an easier thing 
to do good than toezpeltlieir sins, especially those, 
which cleave to their hearts, their affections or their 
imaginations, they set their endeavours more to* 
wards beneficence than purity. You say we ought 
not to speak disparagingly of doing good ; by no 
means; but we affirm, that it is not the whole of our 
duty,nor the most difficult part of it; in particular, 
it is not that part of it, which is insisted upon in 
tile text, and in those other scriptures, that have 
been mentioned. The text, enjoining the imitation 
of Christ upon earth, in order that we may become 
like him in heaven, does not say, do good even as 
he went about doing good : but it says, *' purify 
yourselves even as he is pure." So saith St. John ; 
*' Mortify the deeds of the body, let not sin reign 
in you, die ^ith Christ unto sin, be baptized unto 
Jesus Christ, that is unto his deatli, be buried with 
bim by baptism unto death, be planted together in 
the likeness of his death, crucify the old man, and 
destroy the body of sin ; as death hath no more do- 
minion over him, so let sin no more reign in your 
mortal bodies.*' So St. Paul. All these strong and 
significant metaphors are for the purpose of im- 
pressing more forcibly upon us this great lesson : 
that to participate with Christ in his glory, we mu;»t 
participate with him in his humiliation; and that 
this participation consists in divesting ourselves of 
those sins, of the heart -especially, and affections, 
whether tliey break out into action or not, which, 
are inconsistent with that purity, of which he left > 
ns an example, and to the attainment and preserva- 
tion of which purity, we are most solemnly enjoined , 
to direct our first, strongest, and our most sincere 
endeavours. 
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SEKMON VI. 

TASTE FOR DEVOTION. 

BtU the hour eamtthf an* «md iif'tDktn the trut 
shippen shall worship the Father in spirit and m truth : 
for the Father seehelh such to wnrship him. God u a 
spirit i and they that worship him, mmst worship hiam in 
spirit and in truth,— John iT. 28, SM. 

A TASTE and relish for religions exercise, or the 
want of it, is one of the marks and tokens, by which 
we may judge, whether our heart be right towards 
God or not. God is unquestionably an object of 
devotion to every creature, which he has made ca. 
pable of devotion; consequently, our minds can 
never be right towards him, unless tiiey be in a d^ 
votional frame. It cannot be disputed, but that the 
Author and Giver of all things, upon whose will, 
and whose mercy, we depend for every thing we 
have, and for every thing we look for, ought to 
live in the thoughts and affections of his rational 
creatures. "Through thee have I been holden up 
ever since I was bom : thou art he, tliat took me 
trom my mother's womb: my praise shall be al- 
ways of thee." If there be such things as first sen- 
timents towards God, these words of the Tsalmfst 
express them. That devotion to God is a duty, 
stands upon the same proof as that God exists. 
But devotion is an act of the mind strictly. In a 
certain sense, duty to a fellow-creature may be dia« 
charged, if the outward act be performed, because 
the benefit to him depends upon the act. Kot so 
with devotion. It is altogether the operation of 
the mind. God is a spirit, and must be worshipped 
in spirit, that is, in mind and thought. The devo. 
tion of the mind may be, will be, ought to be testi* 
fitd and accompanied by outward performances and 
expressions: but, without the mind going along 
with it, no form, no solemnity can avail, as a acr- 
▼ice to God.— The question is, whether their mind, 
and thoughts, and affections accompany the mode, 
which men adopt or not* I do not say, that modes 
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of worship are iadifferent things ; for certainly oae 
mode may be more rational, more edifying, more 
pose than another; but they are indifferent in coow 
parison with the question, whether the heart attend 
the worship, or be ebtraoged from it. 

These two points then being true ; first, tiiat d^ 
votion is a duty ; secondly, that the heart must par* 
ticipate to make any thing we do devotion : it foU 
lows, that the heart cannot be right toward Cod, 
nnlees it be possessed with a taste and relish for liis 
service, and for what relates' to it. 

Men may, and many undonbtedly do, attend upon 
acts of religious worship, and even from religious 
BM>tives, yet, at the same time, without this taste 
and relish, of which we are speaking. Religion 
has DO savour for them. I do not allude to the 
case of those, who attend upon the public worship 
of tixe church, or of their communion, from com« 
pliance with custom, merely out of regard to st«* 
tion, for example's sake merely, from habit merely; 
still less to the case of those, who have particular 
worldly views for so doing. I lay the case of such 
persons for the present out of the question, and I 
consider only the case of those, who, knowing and 
believing the worship of God to be a duty, and that 
the wilfal neglect of this, as of other duties, must 
look forward to future punishment, do join in wor- 
ship from a principle of obedience, from a consi- 
deration of those consequences, which will follow 
disobedience ; from the fear indeed of God and the 
dread of his judgments (and so far from motives 
of religion), yet without any taste or relish for re- 
liigious exercise iUelf. That is the case I am con- 
sidering. It is not for* us to presume to speak 
harshly of any conduct, which proceeds, in any 
manner, from a regard to God, and the expectation 
of a future j udgment. God, in his Scriptures, holds 
om-t to man terrors as well as promises ; punishment 
after death as well as reward. Undoubtedly he Iqp 
tended those motives, which he himself proposes, 
to opersrte and have their influence. Wherever they 
operate, gorad ensues; very great and important 
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good, compared with the cases, in which they do 
not operate ; yet not all the good we woald desire, 
not all which is attainable, not all which we ought 
to aim at, in our Christian course. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge; bat calling it 
the beginning implies that we ought to proceed far- 
ther; namely, from his fear to his love. 

To apply this distinction to the subject before as; 
the man, who serves God from a dread of bis dt»- 
pleasure, and, therefore, in a certain sense by con- 
straint, is, beyond all comparison, in a better si- 
tuation, as touching his salvation, than he, who de- 
fies this dread, and breaks through this constraint. 
He, in a word, who*obeys, from whatever motive 
his obedience springs, provided it be a religious 
motive, is of a character, as well as in a condition, 
infinitely preferable to the character and condition 
of the roan, whom no motives whatever can induce 
to perform his duty. Still it is true, that if he feeb 
not within himself a taste and relish for the service, 
which he performs (to say nothing of the considera- 
tion, how much less acceptable his service may be), 
and for devotion itself, he wants one satisfactory 
evidence of his heart being right towards God. A 
farther progress in religion will give him this ev^ 
deuce, but it is not yet attained : as yet, therefore, 
there is a great deficiency. 

The taste and relish for devotion, of which we 

are speaking, is what good men, in all ages, have 

_^feltstrongly. It appears in their history ; it appears 

in their writings. The Book of Psalms, in pafticn* 

ar, was, great part of it, composed under tlie iiD' 
pression of this principle. Many of the psalms are 
written in the truest spirit of devotion, and it is one 
test of the religious frame of our own minds to ob* 
serve whether we have a relish for these compoai!^ 
tions; whether our hearts are stirred at we read 
them ; whether we perceive in tliem words alone, 
a mere letter, or so many grateful gratifying scnti* 
ments towards' God, in unison with what we our* 
selves feel, or have before felt. And what we are 
•aying.of the Book of Psalms, is true of many re|ik 
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gioQS books, thht are put into oar hftods, especially 
tM>oks of devotional rdigion ; which, though they 
be huinan compositions, and nothing more, are of 
a similar cast with the devotional writings of Scrip- 
ture, and excellently calculated for their purpose.* 
We read of aged persons, who passed the greatest 
part of their time in acts of devotion, and passed 
it with enjoyment. " Anna, the prophetess, was of 
great age, which departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers, night and 
day," The first Christians so far as can be gathered 
from their history \n the Acts of the Apostles and 
the epistles, as well as from the subsequent ac- 
oounts, that are left of them, took great delight in 
exercises of devotion. These seemed to form, in- 
deed, the principal satisfaction of their lives in this 
world. " Continuing daily with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread," that is, celebrating 
the holy communion, "from house to house, they 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, 
pruising God." lb this spirit Christians set out, 
finding the greatest gratification, they were capable 
of, in acts and exercises of devotion. A great deal 
of what is said in the New Testament, by St. Paul 
in particular, about "rejoicing in the Lord, rejoic- 
ing in the Holy Ghost, rejoicing in hope, rejoicing 
in consolation, rejoicing in themselves, as sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing," refer to the pleasure and 
the high and spiritual comfort, which they found in 
religious exercises. Much, I fear, of this spirit is 
fied. There is a coldness in our devotions, which 
argues a decay of religion amongst us. Is it true 
that men, in these days, perform religious exercises 
as frequently as they ought ? or as those did^ who 

• Amonnt these I particularly reconunend tbe ptayeiv 
and devotioiu annexed to the new Whole Daty of Man. 
fiishop Burnet, in speaking of such kind of books, very 
traiy says, " By the frequent reading of these books, oy the 
celish that one has in them, by the delight they give, and 
the effects they produce, a man will plainly percefve, whe- 
Iker his soul is made for divine matters or not: what solt- 
ablenesa there is between Urn and them, and whether he is 
y^ tottchfld with such a sense of religion, as to be capable 
of dedicating himself to it." 
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have gone before us, in the Christian coarse ? that 
is one question to be asked: but there is also an- 
other question of still greater importance, tIs. do 
they find in. these performances that gratificatioD, 
which the first and best disciples of the religioo 
actually found i which they ought to find, and which 
the]f would find, did they possicss the taate and relish, 
concerning which we are discoursing, and which if 
they do not possess, they want one great proof of 
their heart being right towards God. 

If the spirit of prayer, as it is sometimes called, 
if the taste and relish for devotion, if a devotional 
fraoM of mind be within us, it will shew itself ia 
the turn and cast of our meditations, in the warmth, 
and earnestness, and frequency of our secret spplv 
cations to God in prayer ; in the deep, unfeigned, 
hear^piercing, heart-sinking sorrow of our oOnfa». 
sions and our penitence; in the sincerity of oar 
gratitude and of our praise ; in our admiration of 
the divine bounty to his creatures ; in our sense of 
particular mercies to ourselves. We shall ppity 
much in secret. We shall address ourselves to God 
of our own accord, in our walks, our closet, our bed. 
Form, in these addresses, will be nothing. Every 
thing will come from the heart. We shall feed the 
flame of devotion by continually returning to the 
subject. IIo man, who is endued with the taste 
and relish we speak of, will have God long out cf 
his mind. Under one view or other, God cannot 
be long out of a devout mind. " Neither was Ood 
in all his thoughts," is a true description of a com* 
plete dereliction of religious principle : bat it can, 
by no possibility, be the case with a man, who has 
the spirit of devotion, or any portion of that spirit 
within him. , 

But it is not in our private religion alone, tkat 
the effect and benefit of this principle is perceived- 
The true taste and relish, we so much dwell upon, 
will bring a man to the public worship of Gk>d ; 
and, what is more, will bring him in such a frame 
of mind, as to enable him to join in it with effect, 
^ith effect as to his own soul; with effect as to 
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«lr«rj object, bofh public and prilrate, intendtd by 
public worship. 'Wanderings and forgetfalaets, re- 
missions and intermissions of attention, tiiere will 
be ; bat these will be fewer and shorter, in propor- 
tion as more of this spirit is prevalent within as; 
and some sincere, some hearty, some deep, some 
true, and, as we trust, acceptable senrice will be 
performed, before we leave the place; some pour- 
ing forth of the soul unto Ood In prayer hnd in 
thanksgiving, in prayer, excited by wants and weak- 
nesses, I fear also, by sins and neglects witliont 
namber; and in thanksgivings, sudi as mercies, 
tlw most undeserved, ought to call forth from a 
heart, filled, as the heart of man should be, with 
a tiiorough consciousness of dependency and ob 
ligation. 

All forms of public wonhip must, by their very 
nature, be in a great degree general, that is, must 
be ealcniated for the average condition of human 
and of Christian life; but it is one property of the 
devotional spirit, which we speak of, to give a par- 
ticularity to our worship, though it be carried on 
in a congregation of fellow Christians, and expressed 
in terms, which were framed and coneeived for the 
use of all. 

And. it does this, by calling up recollections, 
which will apply most closely, and bring home 
most nearly, to ourselves, those terms and those 
expressions. For instance, in public worship, we^ 
thank God in general terms, that is, we join witti 
tiie congregation in a general thanksgiving ; but a 
devout man brings to church the recollection of 
special and particular mercies, particular bounties, 
particular providences, particular deliverances, par* 
ticular relief recently experienced, specially and 
critically granted in the moment of want or duiger, 
or eminently and supereminently vouchsafed to us 
individually. These he bears in hie thoughts : he 
applies as he proceeds; that, which was general, 
he makes close and circumstantial; his heart rises 
towards Ood, by a sense of mercies vouchsafed to 
bimaelf. He does not however confine himself to 
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those favours of Providence, which he enjoys above 
many others, or more than most others ; he does 
not dwell upon distinctions alone; he sees God in 
all his goodness, in all his bounty. Bodily ease, 
for instance, is not less valuable, not less a mercy, 
because others are at ease as well as himself. The 
same of his health, the use of his limbs, the facuU 
■ties of his understanding. But what I mean is, 
that in his mind he brings to church mercies, in 
which he is interested, and that the most general 
expressions of thankfulness attach with him upon 
particular reeoUections of goodness, particular sub- 
jects of gratitude, so that the holy fervour of his 
devotion is supported ; neyer wants, nor can want, 
materials to act upon. It is tlie office, therefore, 
of an internal spirit of devotion to make worship 
personal. We have seen that it will be so with 
thanksgiving. It will be the same likewise with 
every other part of divine worship. The confession 
of sins in our liturgy, and perhaps in all liturgies, 
is general ; but our sins, alas ! are particular : our 
conscience not only acknowledges a deplorable 
weakness and imperfection in the discharge of our 
duty, but is stung also with remembrances and com- 
punctions, excited by particular offences. When 
we come, therefore, to confess our sins, let memory 
do its office faithfully. Let these sins rise up be- 
fore our eyes. All language is imperfect. Forms, 
intended for general use, must consist of general 
terms, and are so far inadequate. They majf be 
rehearsed by the lips with very little of application 
to our own case. But this will never be so, if the 
. spirit of devotion be within us. A devout mind is 
exceedingly stirred, when it has sins to confess. 
Ifone but a hardened sinner can even think of his 
.sins without pain. But when he is to lay them, 
with supplications for pardon, before his Maker ; 
when he is to expose his heart to GU>d; it will al. 
ways be with powerful inward feelings of guilt and 
calamity. It hath been well said of prayer, that 
prayer will either make a man leave off sinning, 
or tin wiU make him leave off prayer. And the 
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same is true of confession. If confession be sin* 
cere, if it be such as a right capacity for devotion 
will make it to be, it will call up onr proper and 
particular sins so distinctly to our view, their guilt, 
their danger, their end ; whither they are carrying 
us ; in what they will conclude ; that, if we can re- 
turn to them again without molestation from our 
conscience, then religion is not within us. If we 
have approached God in his worship, so ineffectu- 
ally as to ourselves, it fs because we have not wor^ 
shipped him in spirit ; we may say of all we have 
done, " we drew near with our lips, but our hearts 
were far from him." 

What we have said concerning tlianksgivingand 
confession is likewise true of prayer universally. 
The spirit of devotion will apply our prayers to our 
wants. In forms of worship, be they ever so well 
composed, it is impossible to exhibit human wants, 
otherwise than in general expressions. But devo- 
tion will apply them. It will teach every mao, in 
the first place, to know how indigent, how poor a 
creature, without a continaed exercise of mercy and 
supply of bounty from God, he would be; because 
when he begins to enumerate his wants, he will be 
astonished at their multitude. What are we, any 
of us, but a complication of wants, which we have 
not in ourselves the power of supplying? But, 
beside those numerous wants, and that common 
helplessness, in which we all partake, every man 
has his own sore, his own grief, his own difficulties; 
every man has some distress, which he is suffering, 
or fearing. H^J, were worldly wishes satisfied, 
was worldly prosperity complete, he has always 
what is of more consequence than worldly prospe- 
rity to pray for, he has always his sins to pray 
against. Where temporal wunts are few, spiritual 
wants are often the most and the greatest. The 
grace of God is always wanted. His governing, his 
preventing, his inspiring, bis assisting grace is al- 
ways wanted. Here, therefore, is a subject for 
prayer, were there no other; a subject personally 
and individually interesting in the highest degree ; 
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a subject, above all others, upon ▼hich th« spirit 
of devotion will be sure to fix. 

I assign, therefore, as the first effect of a right 
spirit of devotion, that it gives particularity to all 
our worship. It applies, and it appropriates. 
Forms of worship may be general, but a spirit of 
devotion brings them home, and close to each and 

every one. 

One happy consequence of which is, that It pre- 
vents the tediousness of worship. Things, which 
interest us are not tedious. If we find worship 
tedious, it is because it does not interest us, as it 
ought to do. We must allow (experience compels 
us to allow) for wanderings and inattentions, as 
amongst the infirmities «f our infirm nature : but; 
as I have already said, even these will be fewer and 
shorter, in proportion as we are possessed of the 
spirit of devotion. Weariness will not be perceiv- 
ed, by reason of that succession of devout feelings 
and consciousnesses, which the several offices of 
worship are calculated to excite. If our heart be 
in the business, it will not b? tedious. If, in thanks* 
giving, it be lifted up by a sense of mercies, and 
acknowledge from whom they proceed, thanks8:iv. 
ing- will be a grateful exercise, and not a tedious 
form. What relates to our sins and wants, though 
not of the same gratifying nature, though accomps. 
nied with deep, nay, with afflicting cause of huroi- 
lietion and fear, must, nevertheless, be equally in- 
teresting, or more so, because it is of equal concern- 
ment to us, or of greater. In neither case, there* 
fore, if our duty be performed, as it ought to be, 
will tediousness be perceived. 

I say, that the spirit of devotion removes from 
the worship of God the perception of tediousncto, 
and with that also every disposition to censure or 
cavil at particular phrases, or expressions used in 
public worship. All such faults, even if they be 
real, and such observations upon them, are absorlh 
ed by the immense importance of the business, Id 
which we are engaged. Quickness in discovering 
blemishes of this sort Is not fbe gift of a pious mind; 
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st&U less either leTify or urimoDy io speskias of 
them. 

Moreover, tbe spirit of devotion ceconcUee os to 
repetiii9n$» la otiier sabjects repetition sooo be* 
comes tiresome eiid offensive. Jo devotioo.it is 
different. Deep, earnest, hear^felt devotioa neta- 
reily veots itself in repetitkm. — Observe » person 
racked by escmciatiog bodily pain ; or a person 
suddenly struck with the news of some dreadful 
calamity ; or a person labouring under some cut* 
ting anguish of soul ; and you will always find him 
breaking out into ejaculations, imploring from Ood 
support, mercy, andjrelief, over and over again, ul> 
tering the same prayer in the same words. Nothing 
be finds suits so well the extremity of his sufferings, 
the nrgency of bis wants, as a continual recurrence 
to the saoae cries, and the same call for divine 
aid. Oor liord himself, in his last agony, affords 
a high example of what we are saying. Thrice he 
besought his heavenly Father ; and thrice he used 
the same words : repetition therefore is not only to* 
lerable in devotion, but it is natural : it is even dio 
tsted by a sense of suffering, and an acutenets of 
feeling. It is coldness of affection, which requires 
to be enticed and gratified by continued novelty of 
idea, oor expression, or action. The repetitions and 
prolixity of pharisaical prayers, which our Xx>rd 
censures, are to be understood of those prayers, 
which run out into mere formality and into great 
length ; no sentiment or affection of the heart ac* 
companying them; but uttered as a task, from an 
opinion (of which our Lord justly notices the ab- 
surdity) that they should really be heard for their 
much speaking. Actuated by the spirit of devotion 
we can never offend in this way : we can never be 
the object of this censure. 

Lastly, and what has already been intimated, the 
spirit of devotion will cause our prayers to have 
an effect upon onr practice. For example ; if we 
repeated the co9^es9ion in our liturgy with a trae 
penitential sense of gnilt upon our souls, we should 
not day after day be acknowledging to God oor 
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transgressions and neglects, and yet go on exactly 
in the same manner, without endeavouring to 
make them less and fewer. We should plainly 
perceive that this was doing nothing towards sal* 
Tation ; and that, at this rate, yr9 may be sinning 
and confessing all our lives. Whereas was the 
right spirit of confessional piety, viz. tboughtfulness 
of soul, within us at the time, this would be the 
certain benefit, especially in the case of an often- 
repeated sin, that the mind would become more 
and more concerned, more and more filled with 
compunction and remorse, so as to be forced into 
amendment. Even the most heart-felt confession 
might not immediately do for us all tliat we could 
wish: yet by perseverance in the same, it would 
certainly in a short time produce its desired effect. 
For the same reason we should not time after time 
pray that we might thenceforward, via. after each 
time of so praying, lead godly, righteous, and so- 
ber lives, yet persist, just as usual, in ungodliness, 
unrighteousness, and intemperance. The thing 
would be impossible, if we prayed as we ought. 
So likewise, if real thankfulness of heart accompa- 
nied our thanksgivings^ we should not pray in 
vain, that we might shew forth the praises of Gk>d, 
not only with our lips, but in our lives. As it is, 
thousands repeat these words without doing a sin- 
gle deed fortlie sake of pleasing God, exclusive of 
other motives, or refraining from a single thing 
they like to do out of the fear of displeasing him. 
So again, every time we hear the third service at 
church, we pray that God would incline our hearts 
to keep his commandments; .yet immediately, per- 
haps, afterward hHow our hearts and inclinations 
to wander, witliout control, to whatever sinfal 
temptation enticed them. This, I say, all proceeds 
from the want of earnestness in our devotions. 
Strong devotion is au antidote against sin. 

To conclude, a spirit of devotion is one of the 
greatest blessings ; and, by consequence, the wsat 
of it one of the greatest misfoi-tunes, which a Chris- 
tian can experience. When it is present, it gives 
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Hfe to every act of worship, which we perform : it 
makes ever; such act interestios and comfortable 
to ourselves. It is felt in our most retired mo- 
XBents, in our beds, our closets, our rides, our walks. 
It is stirred within us, when we are assembled with 
our children and servants in family' prayer. It 
leads us to church, to the congregation of our fel- 
low Christians there collected ; it accompanies us 
in our joint offices of religion in an especial man- 
ner; and it returns os to our homes holier, and 
happier, and better; and lastly, what greatly en- 
hances its value to every anxious Christian, it af- 
fords to himself a proof that his heart is right to- 
wards God ; when it is followed up by a good life, 
by abstinence from sin, and endeavours after vir- 
tue, by avoiding evil and doing good, the proof 
and the satisfaction to be drawn from it are com- 
plete. 



SERMON VII. 

OF THE DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION. 

/ am not come to call the rifhteout, but Hnnex* to 
repentance*— JAsLtt, ix. 13. 

It appears from these words, that our Saviour in 
his preaching held in view the character and spi- 
ritual situation of the persons whom be addressed : 
and the differences which existed amongst men in 
these respects : and that he had a regard to these 
considerations, more especially in the preaching 
of repentance and conversion. Now I tliink, that 
these considerations have been too much omitted 
by preachers of the gospel since particularly in 
this very article ; and that the doctrine itself has 
suffered by such omission. 

It has been usual to divide all mankind into 
two classes, the converted and the unconverted; 
and, by so dividing them, to infer the necessity 
of conversion to every person whatever. In pro- 
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poftiog the subject vuder this form, w« state the 
distinction, in my opinion, too abaolately, end 
draw from it a conclusion too universal: beeaose 
there is a class and description of Christians* who, 
having been piously educated, and having per* 
severed in those pious courses, into which they 
were first brought, are not conscious to themselves 
of ever having been without the influence of reli- 
gion, of ever having lost sight of its sanctions, of 
AVer having renounced them; of ever, in the gene- 
ral course of their conduct, having gone against 
them. These cannot properly be reckoned either 
converted or unconverted. They are not convert* 
ed, for they are not sensible of any such religiom 
alteration having taken place with them, at any 
particular time, as can properly be called a cob- 
version. They are not unconverted, because that 
implies a state of reprobation, and because, i£ wa 
call upon them to be converted (which, if they be 
unconverted, we ought to do), they will not well 
understand what it is we mean them to do ; and, 
instead of being edified, they may be both much 
and unnecessarily disturbed, by being so called 
upon. 

There is, in the nature of things, a great variety 
of religious condition. It arises from hence, that 
exhortations, and calls, and admonitions, which are 
of great use and importance in themselves, and 
very necessary to be insisted upon, are, neverthe- 
less, not wanted by all, are not equally applicable 
to all, and to some are altogether inapplicable. 
This holds true of most of the topics of persuasion 
or warning, which a Christian teacher can adopt. 
"When we preach against presumption, for instance^ 
it is not because we suppose that all are presump- 
tuous ; that it is necessary for all, or every ona, 
to become more humble, or diffident, or apprehen- 
sive, than he now is : on the contrary, there may 
amongst our hearers be low, end timorous, and de- 
jected spirits, who, if tliey take to themselves what 
we say, may increase a disposition, which is alre^ 
dj too much ; or be at a loss to know what it ia 
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herein that ve would enjoin upon them. Yet the 
discourse and the doctrine may, nevertheless, be 
very good ; aad for a great portion of oar congre- 
gation very necessary. The like, I think, is the 
case with the doctrine of conversion. If we were 
to omit the doctriae of conversion, we should omit 
a doctrine, which, to many, must be the salvation 
of their souls. To them <ill calls without this call, 
all preachings without this doctrine, would be in 
vain: and it may be true, that a great part of our 
hearers are of this description. On the other hand, 
if we press and insist upon conversion, as indis* 
pensable to all for the' purpose of being saved, we 
should mislead some, who would not apprehend 
how they could be required to turn, or be convert- 
ed tcr religion, who were never, that they knew, 
either indifferent to it, or alienated from it. 

In opposition, however, to what is here said, 
there are who contend, that it is necessary for 
every man living to be converted, before he can 
be saved. This opinion undoubtedly deserves se- 
rious consideration, because it founds itself upon 
Scripture, whether rightly or erroneously interpret- 
ed is the question. The portion of scripture upon 
which they, who maintain the opinion, chiefly rely, 
is our Saviour's conversation with Nicodemus, re~ 
corded in the third chapter of St. John's Gospel. 
Our Saviour is there stated to have said to Nico- 
demus, '* Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God ;'* and afterward, as a con- 
firmation, and in some sort an exposition of his as- 
sertion, to have added, *' except a man be born of 
water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." It is inferred from this passage, 
that all persons tr/iatever must undergo a con- 
version, before they be capable of salvation ; and 
it cannot be said that this is a forced or strained 
inference ; but the question before us at present is, 
is it a necessary inference ? I am not unwilling to 
admit, that this short, but very remarkable conver- 
sation, is fairiy interpretea of the gift of the Spirit, 
and that, when this Spirit is given, there is aAew» 

DS 
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birth, ft regeneration; but I say, that it is no 
where determined, at what time of life, or under 
what cireamstances, this gift is imparted ; nay, 
the contrary is intimated by comparing it to ttie 
blowing of the wind, which, in its mode of action, is 
out of the reach of our rules and calculations : 
" the wind bloweth where it listetb, and thoa hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it oometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is bom of the Spirit/' The effect of this nn- 
cerUinty is, that we are left at liberty to pray 
for spiritual assistance, and we do pray for it, 
in all stages, and under all circumstances, of oar 
existence. We pray for it in baptism for those 
who are baptised ; we teach those, who are cate- 
ehieed, to pray for it in their catechism ; parents 
pray for its aid and efficacy to give effect to their 
parental instructions ; to preserve the objects of 
their love and care from sin and wickedness, and 
from every spiritual enemy. We pray for it, par- 
ticularly in the office of con6rmation, for young 
persons just entering into the temptations of life. 
Therefore spiritual asistance may be imparted at 
any time, from the earliest to the latest period of 
4»ar existence ; and, whenever it is imparted, there 
is that being born of the Spirit to which our Sa- 
viour's words refer. And, considering the subject 
ms a matter of experience, if we cannot ordinarily 
distinguish tiie operations of the Spirit from those 
of onr own minds, it seems to follow, that neither 
can we distinguish when they commence : so that 
apiritoal assistance may be imparted, and the thing, 
designated by our Lord's discourse, satisfied, witii- 
out such a sensible conversion, that a person can 
fix his menkory upon some great and general change, 
wrought in him at an assignable time. This coo- 
•eionsness of a great and general change may b« 
the fact with many. It may be essentially neoet- 
aary to many. I only allege, thvt it is not so to 
all ; so that every person, who is not conscious of 
snch a change, must set himself down as devoted 
> perdition. 
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Tbu, I repeat, is all I contend for, for I by no 
means intend to say, that any one is without sin, 
and in that sense not to stand in need of conver* 
sion ; still less, that any sin is to be allowed, and 
not, on the contrary, strenuously and sincerely 
reaisted and forsaken. I only maintain, that there 
may be Christians, who are, and have been, in such 
a religious state, that no such thorough and radi- 
cal change, as is usually meant by conTersion, is 
or was necessary for them ; and that they need not 
be made miserable by the want of consciousness 
of such a change. 

I do not, in the smallest degree, mean to under- 
value, or speak lightly of such changes, wheoeTer 
or in whomsoever they take place ; nor to deny, 
that they may be sudden, yet lasting (nay, I am 
rather inclined to think that it is in tliis manner 
that they frequently do take place) ; nor to dispute 
what is upon good testimony alleged concerning 
conversion brought about by affecting incidents 
of life ; by striking passages of Scripture ; by im- 
pressive discourses from the pulpit; by what we 
meet with in books, or even by single touching 
sentences or expressions in such discourses or 
book5. I am not disposed to question these rela- 
tions unnecessarily, but rather to bless Ood for 
such instances, when I hear of them, and to re- 
gard them as merciful ordinations of his provi- 
dence. 

But it will be said, that conversion implies a 
' revolution of opinion. Admitting this to be so, 
Boch a change or revolution cannot be necessary 
to all, because there is no system of religious opi- 
nions, in which some have not been brought up 
from the beginning. To change from error to 
truth, in any great and important article of reli- 
gious belief, deserves, I allow, the name of con- 
version : but all cannot be educated in error, on 
whatever side truth be supposed to lie. 

To me, then, it appears, that, although it cannot 
be stated with safety, or without leading to coop 
.sequences which may confound and alarm many 
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good men, that conversion is necessary to all, 
and under all circumstances ; yet I think, that 
there are two topics of exhortation, which toge- 
ther comprise the whole Christian life, and one or 
other of which belongs to every man living, and 
these two topics are conversion and improvement; 
when conversion is not wanted, improvement is. 

Now this respective preaching of conversion or 
improvement, according to the respective spiritual 
condition of those, who hear us, or read what we 
write, is authorized -by the example of Scripture 
preaching, as set forth in the New Testament. It 
is remarkable, that, in the four gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, we read incessantly of the preach- 
ing of repentance, which I admit to mean couver* 
sion. — St. John the Baptist's preaching set out with 
it. Our Lord's own preaching set out with it. It 
was tlie Subject, which he charged upon his twelve 
apostles to preach. It was the subject, which he 
sent forth his seventy disciples to preach. It was 
the subject, which the first missionaries of Chris- 
tianity pronounced and preached in every place, 
which they came to, in the course of their progress 
through different countries. Whereas, in the epis* 
ties, written by the same persons, we hear propor- 
tionably much less of repentance, and much more 
of advance, proficiency, progress and improvement 
in holiness of life; and of rules and maxims for 
the leading of a holy and godly life. These ex* 
hortations to continual improvement, to sincere, 
strenuous, and continual endeavours after im- 
provement, are delivered under a variety of ex- 
pressions, but with a strength and earnestness 
suflficient to shew what the apostles thought of 
the importance of what they were teaching. 

Now the reason of the difference is, that the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles, as recorded 
in the gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles, was 
addressed to Jews and Gentiles, whom they called 
upon to become disciples of the new religion. 
This call evidently implied repentance and con- 
version. But the epistles, which the apoatled/ 
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and some of which tli« saftie apostles wrote after* 
ward, were addressed to persons already become 
Christians, and to some, who, like Timothy, had 
been such from their earliest youth. Speaking to 
these, yon find they dwell upon improvement, pro- 
ficiency, continued endeavours after higher and 
greater degrees of holiness and purity, instead of 
saying so much about repentance and conversion. 
This conduct was highly rational, and was an 
adaptation of their instruction to the circamstances 
of the persons, whom they addressed, and may be 
an example to us, in modelling our exhortations 
to the different Spiritual conditions of our hearers. 

Seeing, then, that two great topics of our preach- 
iog must always be conversion and improvement, 
it remains to be considered, who they are, to whom 
we must preach conversion, and who they are, to 
whom we must preach improvement. 

First, Now of the persons in our congregations, 
to whom we not only may, but must preach the 
doctrine of conversion plainly and directly, are 
those, who, with the name indeed of Christians, 
have hitherto passed their lives without any inter- 
nal religion whatever; who have not at all thought 
upon the subject; who, a few easy and customary 
forms excepted (and which with them are mere 
forms), cannot truly say of themselves, that they 
have done one action, which they would not have 
done equally, if there had been no such thing as a 
God in the world; or that they have ever sacri* 
ficed any passion, any i^resent enjoyment, or even 
any inclination of their minds, to the restraints and 
prohibitions of religion ; with whom, indeed, religi- 
ous motives have not weighed afeather in tlie scale 
against interest or pleasure. To tliese it is utterly 
necessary that we preach conversion. At this day 
we have not Jews and Gentiles to preach to ; bat 
these persons are really in as unconverted a state, 
as any Jew or Gentile could be in* our Saviour's 
time. They are no more Christians, as to any ac- 
tual benefit of Christianity to their souls, than the 
most hardened Jew, or the most profligate Gcnfila 
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was in the age of the goepel. As to any difference 
in the two cases, the difference is all against th^m. 
These must be converted, before they can be saved. 
The course of their tlxoughts must be changed, the 
very principles, upon which they act, must be 
changed. Considerations, which never, or which 
hardly ever entered into their minds, must deeplj 
and perpetually engage them. — Views and motives, 
which did not influence them at all, cither as 
checks from doing evil, or as inducements to do 
good, must become the views and motives which 
they regularly consult, and by which they are 
guided: that is to say, there must be a revolution 
of principle : the visible conduct will follow the 
change ; but there must be a revolution within. A 
change so entire, so deep, so important as this, I 
do allow to be a conversion ; and no one, who is 
in the situation above described, can be saved with- 
out undergoing it ; and he must necessarily both 
be sensible of it at the time, and remember it all 
bis life afterward. It is too momentous an event 
ever to be forgot. A man might as easily forget 
his escape from a shipwreck. Whetlier it was sud 
den, or whether it was gradual, if it was effected 
(and the fruits will prove that), it was a true con- 
version : and every such person may justly both 
believe and say it himself, that he was converted 
at a particular assignable time. It may not be ue* 
cessary to speak of his conversion, but he will al- 
ways thiuk of it, with uqbouoded thankfulness to 
the giver of all grace, Uie author of all mercies, 
spiritual as well as temporal. 

Secondly, The next description of peraons, to 
whom we must preach conversion, properly so 
called, are those, who alUw themselves in the 
course and habit of some particular sin. — With 
more or less regularity in other articles of behv 
▼ionr,there is some particular sin, which they prac- 
tise^ constantly and habitually, and allow them- 
salves in that practice. Other sins they atriva 
against; but in this they allow themselves. Now» 
-^ man can go on in tliis course, coosisttntty with 
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the hope of salvation. Therefore it mast b« brollen 
off. The essential and precise difference between a 
child of God'and another is, not so macfa in the 
nanber of sins, into which he may fall, (thou^ 
tiiat undoubtedly be a great difference, yet U is 
not a precise difference, that is to say, a differ* 
ence in which an exact line of separation can 
be drawn) bat the precise difference, is that the 
true child of Ood allow* himtel/ in no sin 
whatever. Cost what it nay, he contends against, 
be combats all sin ; which he certainly cannot be, 
«dd to do, who is still in the course and habit of 
some particular sin; for, as to that sin, he reserves 
it, he cocoproniises it. Against other sins, and 
other sorts of sin, he may strive; in this he allows 
himself. If tfie child of God sin, he does not allow 
himself in the sin : on the contrary, he grieves, he 
repents, he rises again ; which is a different thing 
from proceeding in a settled self-allowed course of 
sinning. Sins, which are compatible with sincerity, 
are much more likely to be objects of God's for> 
giveness, than sins that are not so ; which is the 
case witti allowed sins. Are there then some sins, 
in which we live conttnually; some daties, which 
we continually neglect i we are not children of 
Ood ; we are not sincere disciples of Christ. The 
allowed prevalence of any one known sin is suffi- 
cient to exclude tks from the <haracter of Ood*s 
diildren. And we must be converted from that sin 
in order to become such. Here then we must 
preach conversion. The habitual drunkard, the ha- 
bitual fornicator, the habitual cheat must be con> 
verted. Now such a change of principle, of opi- 
nion, and of sentiment, as no longer to allow our- 
selves in that, in which we did allow ourselves, and 
the actual sacrifice of a habit, the breaking off of a 
course of sinful indulgence, or of unfair gain, in 
punuance of the new and serious views which we 
have formed of these subjects, is a conversion. 
The breaking off of a habit, especially when we 
had placed much of our gratification in it, is alone 
M> great a thing, and such a step in our Christian 
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life, as to merit the name of coDversion. Then as 
to the time of our conversion, there can be littl* 
question about that. The drunkard was converted 
nrhen he left off drinking; the fornicator, when he 
gave up his criminal indulgences, haunts and coth- 
nexions ; the cheat, when he quitted dishonest 
practices, however gainful and successful: pro- 
vided, in these several cases, that religious views 
and motives influenced the determination, and a 
religious character accompanied and followed these 
sacrifices. 

In these two cases, therefore, men mnst be con- 
verted and live, or remain unconverted and die« 
And the time of conversion can be ascertained. 
There must that pass within them, at some parti- 
cular assignable time, which is properly a conver- 
sion, and will, all their I i ves, be remembered as such. 
This description, without all doubt, comprehend* 
great numbers ; and it is each person's business to 
settle with himself, whether he be not of the num- 
ber; if he be, he sees what is to be done. 

But I am willing to believe, that there are very 
many Christians, who neither have in any part of 
their livts been without influencing principles, 
nor have at any time been involved in the habit 
and course of a particular known sin, or have al- 
lowed themselves in such course and practice. 
Sins, without doubt, they have committed, more 
than suflicient to humble them to the dust; but 
they have not, to repeat the same words again, lived 
in a course of any particular known sin, whether 
of commission or neglect; and by deliberation, 
and of aforethought, allowed themselves in such 
course. The co/<i;fr£i<mtherefore, above described, 
cannot apply to, or be required of, such Christiana^ 
To these we must preach, not conversion, but iin- 
frovement. Improvement, continual improvement 
must be our text and our topic : improvement in 
grace, in piety, in disposition, in virtue. Now, I 
put the " doctrine of improvement," not merely 
upon the consideration, which yet is founded opoa 
express Scripture authority^that, whatever improve- 
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ment v« make is oonralvts, we ere thereby inre to 
meliorate oar future condition, receiving at tba 
tuod of God a proportionable reward for our cf" 
forts, our sacrifices, oar perseverance, so that onr 
labour is never lost, is never, as St. Paul express! j 
assures ns, in vain in the Lord : though this, I sajr, 
be a firm and established ground to go apoo ; jret 
it is not the ground, upon which I, at present, place 
the necessity of a constant progressive improve- 
ment in -virtue. I rather wish to lay down upon 
the subject this proposition, namely, that continual 
improvement is essential in the Christian character 
as an evidence of its sincerity ; that, if what we 
have hitherto done in religion has been done from 
truly religious motives, we shall necessarily ga ont 
that, if our religion be real^ it cannot stop,' There 
is no standing still; it is not compatible with the 
nature of the subject; if the principles, which ac- 
tuated us, be principles of goodness, they must 
continue to actuate us; and, under this continued 
stimulus and influence, we must necessarily grow 
better and better. If this effect do not take place, 
the conclusion is, that our principles are weak, 
or hollow, or unsound. Unless we find ourselvea 
grow better, we are not right. For example, if onr 
transgretslons do not become fewer and fewer, it is 
to be feared, that we have left off striving agains 
sin, and then we are not sincere. 

I apprehend, moreover, that with no man living 
can there be a groand for stopping, as though there 
was nothing more left for him to be done. If any 
man had this reason for stopping, it was the apo- 
stle FeaL Tet did he stop? or did he so judged 
Hear his own account; " This I do, forgetting 
those things that are behind (those things where* 
onto I have already attained), and looking forward 
to those things that are before (to still farther im- 
provement), I press towards the mark for the prise of 
the high calling of Ood in Christ Jesus.*' This was 
not stopping : it was pressing on. The truth is, in 
the way of Christian improvement there is business 
for tttebest ; there is enough to be done for all. 
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First, In this stage of the Christian life, it is fit to 
suppose, that there are no enorraoas crimes, such 
as mankind universally condemn and or; out 
against, at present committed by as : yet less faults, 
still clearly faults, are not unfrequent with us, are 
too easily excused, too soon repeated. This mast 
be altered. 

Secondly, We may not avowedly be engaged in 
any course or habitof known sin ; being at the time 
conscious of such sin, but we may continue in some 
practices, which our consciences cannot, and would 
not, upon examination, approve, and in which we 
have allowed the wrongness of the practice to be 
screened from our sight by general usage, or by 
tlat example of persons, of whom we think well. 
This is not a course to be proceeded in longer. 
Conscience, our own conscience, is to be oar guide 
in all things. 

Thirdly, We may not absolutely omii any duty 
to our families, our station, our neighbourhood, 
or the public, with which we are acquainted, but 
might not these duties be more effectively per- 
formed if they were gone about with more diligence 
than we have hitherto used ? and might not farther 
means and opportunities of doing good be found 
out, if we took sufficient pains to inquire and to 
consider ? 

Fourthly. Again; Even where less is to be blamed 
in our lives, much may remain to be set right in 
our hearts, our tempers, and dispositions. Let 
our affections grow more and more pure and holjf ; 
our hearts more and more lifted up to God; and 
loosened from this present world, not from its 
duties ; but from its passions, its temptations, its 
over anxieties and great selfishness; our souls 
cleansed from the dross and corruption, which they 
have contracted in their passage through it. 

Fifthly, It is no slight work to bring onrjem^ 
pers to what they should be : gentle, patient, pl»> 
eable, compassionate; slow to be offended, soon 
to be appeased ; free from envy, which, though • 
aeceasary, it a difficult attainment; free from 
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bnrats of anger; from aversions to particular per- 
sons, which is hatred ; able heartily to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and, from true tenderness of 
mindy weeping, even when we can do no more, 
with thetD that weep ; in a word, to put on charity 
with all those qualities with which St. Paul hath 
clothed it, 1 Cor. ziii. which read for this pur- 
pose. 

Sixthly, Whilst any good can be done by ns, we 
shall not fail to do it ; but even when our powers 
of active asefnlness fail, which not seldom happens, 
there still remains tliat last, that highest, that most 
difficult, and, perhaps, most acceptable duty to our 
Creator, resignation to his blessed will in the pri- 
vations and pains and afflictions, with which we 
are visited ; thankfulness to him for all that is 
spared to us, amidst much that is gone ; for any 
mitigation of our sufferings, any degree of ease, 
and comfort, and support, and assistance, which 
ve experience. Every advanced life, every life 
of sickness, or misfortune, affords materials for 
virtuous feelings* In a word, I am persuaded, 
that there is no state whatever of Christian trial, 
varied and various as it is, in which there will 
not be found both matter and room for improve- 
ment ; in which a true Christian will not be inces- 
santly striving, month by month, and year by 
year, to grow sensibly better and better, and in 
which his endeavours, if sincere, and assisted, as, 
if sincere, they may hope to be assisted by God's 
grace, will not be rewarded with success. 



SERMON VIII. 

PRAYER IN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

And h€ vUhdrew himteV into the toUdemeu, and 
prayed,r~lja3u t. 16* 

Thv imitation of our Saviour is justly held out to 
QSjas a rale of life ; but then there are many things 
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in which ve cannot imitate him. What depends 
npon his miraculous character must necessarily 
surpass our endeavours, and be placed out of the 
reach of our imitation. This reason makes those 
particulars, in which we are able to follow his 9%^ 
ample, of great importance to be observed by ns ; 
because it is to these that our hopes of. taking him 
for our pattern, of treading in his footsteps, is ne- 
cessariljr confined. 

Now, our Lord's pie^ is one of these particulmn* 
We caUt if we be so i^inded, pray to God, as he did. 
We can aim at the spirit, and warmth and earnest- 
ness of kis devotions ; we can use, at least, those 
occasions, and that mode of devotion, which his 
example points out to as. 

It is to be remarked, that a fulness of fmtntdl 
devotion was the spring and source of oar Lord's 
visible piety. And this state of mind we mast oc* 
quire. It consists in this : in a habit of taming 
our thooghts towards God, whenever thej SJe not 
taken ap with some particular engagement. Every 
roan has some subject or other, to which his 
thoughts turn, when they are not particularly o<^ 
cupied. In agood Christian this subjectisGod, or 
what appertains to him, A good Christian, walk. 
ing in his fields, sitting in his chamber, lying vpto 
his bed, is thinking of God. His mediUtions draw, 
of their own accord, to that object and then bi» 
thoughts kindle up his devotions; and devotion 
never bums so bright, or so warm, as when it la 
lighted up from within. The immensity, the sta^ 
pendous nature, of the adorable Being who made 
and who supports every thing about us, his grace, 
his love, his condescension towards his reasonable 
and moral creatures, that is, towards men; the 
good things, which he has plaeed'whhin our reach, 
the heavenly happiness, which he has put it in oor 
power to obtain ; the infinite moment of our acting 
well and right, so as not to miss of the greet revaid, 
and not onljr to miss of our reward, but to sink into 
perdition ; such reflections will not fail of gene* 
rating devotion, of moving within as either prayer« 
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or ttranksgiTing, or bottt. This is mentel dvtotion. 
Perha|>s the difFerenee between a religions and an 
irreligious character depends more upon this mental 
devotion, than upon any other thing. The difference 
witl shew itself in men's lives and conversations, 
in tiieir dealings witii mankind, and in the varioos 
duties and offices of their station ; but it originates 
end proceeds from a difference in their internal ha* 
bite of mind, with respect to God, in the habit of 
thinking of him in private, and of what relates to 
him; in ciiltivating these thoughts, or neglecting 
them ; inviting them, or driving them from as ; in 
forming, or in having formed, a habit and custom, 
as to this point, unobserved and unobservable by 
others (because it passes in the mind, which no 
one can see ); but of the most decisive consequence 
to our spiritual character and immortal intereste. 
This mind was in Christ a deep, fixed, and constant 
piety. The expressions of it we have seen in all the 
forms, which could bespeak correctness and since- 
rity ; but the principle itself lay deep in his di- 
vine soul ; the expressions likewise were occasional, 
more or fewer, as occasions called, or opportuni- 
ties offered, but the principle fixed and constant, 
uninterrupted, unremitted. 

But again, our Lord, whose mental piety ▼» so 
unqaestionable, so ardent, and so unceasing, did 
not, nevertheless, content himself with that. He 
thought fit, we find, at sundry times, and, I doubt 
not also, very frequently, to draw it forth in ac- 
tual prayer, to clothe it with words, to beteke him-' 
self to visible devotion, to retire to a mountein for 
this express purpose, to withdraw himself a short 
distance from his companions, to kneel down, to 
pass the whole night in prayer, or in a place de- 
voted to prayer. Let all, who feel their hearte im- 
pregnated with religious fervour, remember this ex. 
ample : remember, that this disposition of the heart 
ought to vent itself in actual prayer; let them not 
either be afraid nor ashamed, nor suffer any person 
nor any thing to keep them from this holy exercise. 
They will find the devout dispositions of their souls 
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strengthened, gratified, confirmed. Tbis exhorta- 
tion may not be necessary to the generality of pious 
tempers; they will naturally follow their propen- 
sity, and it will naturally carry them to prayer. 
But some, even good men, are too abstracted in thetr 
way of thinkibg upon this subject ; they think, 
that since God seeth and regardeth the heart, if 
their devotion be tfiere, if it be within, all outward 
signs and expressions of it are superfluous. It is 
enough to answer, tliat onr blessed Lord did not 
so think. He had all the fulness of devotion in 
his soul, nevertheless, he thought it not superfl» 
ous to utter and pronounce audible prayer to God, 
and not only so, but to retire and withdraw him- 
self from otlier eugagements j nay even from his 
roost intimate and favoured companions, expressly 
for this purpose. 

Again, Our Lord's retirement to prayer appears 
commonly to have followed some signal act and 
display of his divine powers. He did every thing 
to the glory of God ; he referred his divine powers 
to his Father's gift ; he made them the subject of 
his thankfulness, iaasmuch as they advanced his 
great work. He followed tliem by his devotions. 
Now every good gift cometh down from the Father 
of lights. Whether they be natural, or whether 
they be supernatural, the faculties, which we pos- 
sess, are by God's donation ; wherefore any suc- 
cessful exercise of these faculties, any instance in 
which we have been capable of doing something 
good, properly and truly so, either for the commu- 
nity, which is best of all, for our neighbourhood, 
for our families, nay even for ourselves, ought to 
stir and awaken our gratitude to God, and to call 
forth tbat gratitude into actual devotion ; at least, 
this is to imitate our blessed <iLord, so far as we 
can imitate him at all : it is adopting into our Jives 
the principle which regulated him. 

Again, It appears, on one occasion at least, that 
our Lord's retirement to prater was preparatory 
to an important work, which he was about to exe- 
cute.. The manner, in which St. Luke states tbi9 
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instance, is thas : — " And it came to pass in those 
days, that he went jDut into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to Ood ; and 
when it was day, he called unto him his disciples, 
and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named 
apostles." From this statement I infer, that the 
night passed by our Lord in prayer, was prepara- 
tory to the office which he was about to execute ; 
and surely an important office it ; was important to 
him; important to his religion ; important to the 
whole world. Nor let it be said/that our Lord, after 
all, in one instance at least, was unfortunate in his 
choice : of the twelve one was a traitor. That choice 
was not an error ; a remarkable prophecy was to be 
fnl611ed, and other purposes were to be answered, 
of which we cannot now speak particularly. ** I 
know," says our Lord, ''whom I have chosen.'' 
Bnt let us confine ourselves to our observation. It 
was a momentous choice: it was a decision of 
great consequence: and it was accordingly, on 
our Lord's part, preceded by prayer ; not only so, 
but by a night spent in prayer. " He continued 
all night in prayer to God ;" or, if you would ra- 
ther so render it, in a house set apart for prayer 
to God. Here, therefore, we have, an example 
given us, which we both can imitate, and ought 
to imitate. Nothing of singular importance; no- 
thing of extraordinary moment, either to ourselves 
or others, ought to be resolved upon, or under- 
taken, without prayer to God, without previous 
devotion. It is a natural operation of piety to 
carry the mind to God,whenever any thing presses 
and weighs upon it : they, who feel not this tend' 
ency, have feason to accuse and suspect them- 
selves of want of piety. Moreover, we have, first, 
the direct example of our Lord himself; I believe 
also, I may add, that we have the example and 
practice of good men, in all ages of the world. 

Again, We find our Lord resorting to prayer in 
his last extremity, and with an earnestness, I had 
almost said, a vehemence of devotion, proportion- 
ed to the occasion. The terms, in which the evaA- 
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gelisU describe oar Lord's devotion in the gBrdea 
of OethsemaDe, the evening preceding his dea4b, 
•te the strongest terms that conld be used. As 
soon AS he came to the place, he bid his disciples 
pray. When he was at the place, he said ttnto 
ihem, " Pray that ye enter not into temptation.** 
This did not content him : this was not enough for 
the 'State and sufferings of his mind. He parted 
even from them. He withdrew about a stone's 
cast, and kneeled down. Hear how his straggle in 
prayer is described. Three times he came to his 
disciples, and returned again to prayer ; thrice he 
Icneeled down, at a distance from tliem, repeating 
the same words. Being in an agony, he prayed more 
•ansestly : drops of sweat fell from his body, as 
if It had been great drops of blood ; yet in ail this, 
throughout the whole scene, the constant conclu- 
sion of his prayer was, " Not my will,.but thine be 
done." It was the greatest occasion Chat ever was : 
and the earnestness of our Lord's prayer^ tho de- 
votion of his soul, corresponded with it. Scenes 
of deep distress await us all. It is in vain to ex- 
pect to pass through the world, without falling inte 
them. We have, in our Lord's example, a model 
for our behaviour, in the most severe and most 
trying of these occasions : afBicted, yet resigned ; 
grieved and wounded, yet submbsive ; not insensi- 
ble of our sufferings, but increasing the ardour and 
fervency of our prayer, in proportion to the pain 
and acuteness of our feelings. 

But, whatever may be the fortune of oar lives, 
one great extremity, at least, the hour of approach* 
ing death, is certainly to be passed through. What 
ought then to occupy us ? what can then support 
us i Prayer. Prayer, with our blessed Lord him- 
self, was a refuge from the storm ; almost every 
word he uttered during that tremendoas scene, 
was prayer : prayer the most earnest, the most «•» 
gent; repeated, continued, proceeding ft^om the 
recesses of his soul ; private, solitary : prayer for 
deliverance; prayer for strength; above every 
thing, prayer for resignation. 
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SERMON IX. 

ON FIUAL PIETY. 

And jMeph nomruked kit fatker, and kit brtthren, 
«bmI aU kit falktr't komtekOd, wUk bread, according to 
ikeir/tmUiet<-€ieDetiM xlvii. la. 

Wbostkb readt the Bible at all, has read the his- 
tory of Joseph. It has aniversally attracted atten- 
tion : and, witboat doubt, there is not one, but 
saany points in it, which deserve to be noticed. It 
is a strong and plain example of the circuitous 
providence of God : that is to say, of his bringing 
about the ends and purposes of his providence, by 
seemingly casual and unsuspected means. Ihat 
is a high doctrine, both of natural and revealed re- 
ligion ; and is clearly exemplified jn this history. 
It is a useful example, at the same time, of the 
protection and final reward of virtue, though for a 
season oppressed and calumniated, or carried 
tliroagh a long series of distresses and misfortunes. 
I say, it is a useful example, if duly understood, 
and not urged too far. It shews the protection of 
providence to be uith virtue under all its difficul- 
ties : and this being believed upon good grounds, 
it is enough; for the virtuous man will be assured, 
that this protection will keep with him in and 
through all stages of his existence — living and 
dying he is in its hands — and for the same reason 
that it accompanies him, like an invisible guardian, 
through his trials, it will finally recompense him. 
This is the true application of that doctrine of a 
directing Providence, which is illustrated by the 
history of Joseph, as it relates to ourselves — I mean 
as it relates to th^ose, who are looking forward to a 
fntai-e state. If we draw from it an opinion, or 
an etpectation, that, because Joseph was at length 
rewarded with riches and honours, therefore we 
shall be the same, we carry the example farther 
than it will bear. It proves that virtue is under 
the protection «f God, and will ultimately be taken 
5 £ 
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care of and rewarded : bat in what manner, and 
in what stage of oor existence, whether in the pre- 
sent or the future, or in both, is left open by the 
example: and both may, and must depend, upon 
reasons, in a great measure unknown to and in- 
calculable by na. 

Again, The history of Joseph is a domestic ex- 
ample. It is an example of the ruinous conse- 
quences of partiality in a parent, and of the q«sr- 
rels and contentions in a family, wlucb aaturaUy 
spring from such partiality. 

Again, it is a lesson to all schemers and confe- 
derates in guilt, to teach them this truth, that when 
their scheme does not snceeed, they are sure to 
quarrel amongst themselves, and to go into the 
ntmost bitterness of motual accusation and re- 
proach ; as the brethren of Joseph, you find, did. 

Again, It is a natural example of the effect of ad- 
versity, in bringing men to themselves, to reAcctions 
upon their own conduct, to a sense and percef^on of 
manythings, which had gone<», and mighthave goat 
on, unthought of and unperGeived,if it had not h««n 
fbr some stroke of misfortnae, wbieh routed their 
attention. It was after the brethren of Joae|rfi bad 
been shut up by him in prison, and were alarmed, 
as the; well might be, for their lives, that their 
consciences, so far as appears, ftn* the first time, 
smote them : " We are verily guilty concerning oor 
\)rother, in that we saw the anguish of bis aoal, 
when he besought us, and we would not hear." This 
is the natural and true effect of judgments in this 
world, to bring us to a knowledge of onnelves: 
that is to say, of those bad things in our lives 
which have deserved the calamities we are made 
to suffer. 

These are all petuts in ttie history : bat there is 
another point in Joseph's character, which I make 
choice of as the subject of my present discourse ; 
and that is, his dutifulness and affection to his 
father. Never was this virtue more strongly dis- 
played. It runs, like a thread, through the whole 
narrative; and whether we regard it, as a qnali^ 
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to be admired, or, which voald be e greet deal bet- 
ter, as a quality to be imitated by ns, to far as a 
greet disparity of cireamstaaees will allow of imi- 
tatioo (which ia principle it always will do), it 
deserree to be eonsidered with a separate and di^ 
tioct attention. 

When a snrpfisiiq^ coorse of events had given to 
J ose ph , after a long scries of years, a most nnex- 
pedsd opportnnity of seeing his breflaren in Egypt, 
the first qnesHon, which he asked them, was, '* Is 
yonr fother yet elive f This eppears from tiie ac* 
eonnty which Benben gave to Jacob, of the confsr- 
enee, iriiich thej bed held with the great man of 
ttie conntry, whilst neither of them, as yet, tn^ 
pected wh he was. Joseph, yon remember, liad 
concealed himeelf, dariag their first joomey, from 
the knowledge of his brethren; and it was not 
consistent with his disguise, to be more foil and 
particnlar, than he was, in his inquiries. 

On account of the centinnance of the femine in 
the land, it beeeme necessary for the brethren of 
Jesepli to g»a second time into Egypt to seek com, 
and n second time to produce thcmeelves before the 
lord of the country. What had been Joseph's first 
qnestioD on the former visit, was his first question 
in tbia^ ** Is your father well, the old man of 
whom ye spake; is A« yet alive ?^ And they an- 
swered, "Thy servant owr father, is in good 
health, he is yet alive :" and they bowed down 
their heads, and made obeuaace. 

Hitherto you observe all had passed in disguise. 
The brethren of Joseph knew nothing who they 
were speaking to; and Jeaeph was careful to pre* 
serve the eecret. Ton will now toke notice, how 
tiiia affected disguise was broken, and how Joseph 
found himself forced, as it were, from the resolo* 
tten, he had taken, of keeping his brethren in igno* 
miee of hie person. He had proposed, you read, 
to detain Bei\|amin : the rest being perplexed be> 
yond aeesnre, and distressed by this proposal, Jn> 
dnh, approaching Joseph, presented a most earnest 
sapplicatioa for the deliverance of the child.; offers 
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himself to rtmaio Joseph's prisoner, or slave, in 
his brother's place ; and, in the condosion, touches, 
unknowingly, upon a string, which vibrates with 
al) the affections of the person whom he was ad- 
dressing. " How shall I go up to my father, and 
the lad be not with me ? lest peradventure I see 
the evil that shall come on my father." The men. 
tion of this circumstance, and this person, subdued 
immediately the heart of Joseph : and produced a 
sudden, and, as it should seem, an undesigned pre- 
mature discovery of himself to his astonished fa* 
mily. Then, that is, upon this circumstance being 
mentioned, Joseph could not refrain himself; and, 
after a little preparation, JosefA said unto bia bre> 
tliren, " I am Joseph." 

The gceat secret being now disclosed ; what was 
the conversation, which immediately followed ? The 
next word from Joseph's mouth was, " J>oth my 
father yet live ?" and his brethren could not afi> 
swer him ; surprise had overcome their faculty of 
Utterance. After comforting, however, and encou- 
raging his brethren, who seemed to sink under the 
intelligence, Joseph proceeds. *' Haste ye, and go 
up to my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy 
son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt: 
come down unto me, tarry not, and thou shalt dwell 
in the land of Ooshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me, and there will I nourish thee (for yot tliCTe 
are five years of famine), lest thou, and thy h ouat- 
bold, and all that thou hast, come to poverty. -And 
ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egyp^ and 
of all that ye have seen : and ye shall haste, and 
bring down my father hither." 

It is well known, that Jacob yielded to this 
invitation, and passed over with his family into 
Egypt t 

The next thing to be attended to, is the rece|^ 
tlon, which he then met with, from his recovered 
son. "And Joseph made ready bis chariot^ and 
went up to meet Israel his father, to Qoahen ; and 
presented himself unto him, and he fell on his 
neck, and wept on his neck a good while. And 
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Urael said unto Joseph, Vow let me die, since I 
have seen thy face ; becmise thon art yet alive.* 
Not content with these strong expressions of per- 
sonal dvty and respect, Joseph now availed hiaif 
self of his power and station to fix his father's fa- 
intiy in the enjoyment of those comforts and ad- 
vantages, which the land of £gypt afforded in the 
universal dearth, which then oppressed that region 
of the world. For this purpose, as well as to give 
another pnblic taken to his family, and to tha 
country, c^ the deep reverence with which he re- 
garded his parent, he introduced the aged patri- 
arch to Pharaoh himself. " And Joseph brought 
in Jacob his father, and set him before Pharaoh : 
and Jacob blessed Pharaoh." And the sovereign 
of Egypt received a benediction from this venera* 
ble stranger.--" And Joseph (the account pro- 
ceeds) nourished his father, and his brethren, and 
all his father's household, with bread, according 
to their families." 

It remains to be seen, how Joseph conducted 
himself towards his father, on the two occasions, 
in which alone it was left for him to discharge the 
ol&ce, and testify the affection of a son ; in his 
sickness, and upon his death. ** And it came to 
pass," we read, " after these things, one told Joseph, 
Behold, thy father is sick : and he took with him 
bis two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim." Joseph 
delayed not, you find, to leave the court of Pha- 
raoh, the cares and greatness of his station in it, in 
order to pay the last visit to his dying parent ; and 
to place before him the hopes of his house and fa* 
mily, in the persons of his two sons.—" And Is* 
rael beheld Joseph's sons, and said, 'Who are these ? 
And Joseph said unto his father. They are my 
sons, whom God hath given me in this place. And 
he said. Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, and 1 
will bless them. (Now the eyes of Israel were dim, 
ao that he could not see.) And he brought them 
near unto him; and he kissed them, and embraced 
them: and Israel said unto Joseph, I had not 
tliought to see thy face : and lo ! God hath shewed 
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A« alto thy Med. And Joteph broaght Ifaem out 
from between hit knees, imd he bowed bimtelf 
with his face to the earth/* Nothing can well be 
more solemn or interettiog, than thit interview; 
more honourable or consoling to old age ; or more 
expressive of the digniGed pietf of the best of sons, 
and the greatest of men. 

We now i^roach the laet scene of this eveatfal 
history, and the beet testimeoy, which it was pos- 
sible for Joseph to give, of the love and reverence 
with which he had never ceased to treat his father, 
and that upon the occasion of his death, aad the ho* 
oours which he paid to his memory; honoaia, vain 
no doubt to the dead, but, so f er as they are signi- 
ilcatioas of gratitude or afRsctioQ, justly deeervingof 
commendation and esteem. ** And wtien Jacob had 
maia an end of commanding Ms sons, he gathered 
up his feet into ttie bed, and yielded up the ghost, 
and was gatiiered unto his people. And Joseph 
fell upon his father's face, and wept upon hfm, and 
kissed him. And Joseph commanded his servants 
the phystciens to embalm his father; and the 
physiciMfts embalmed Isreel. And the Egyptiuis 
mourned for him threescore end ten daye. And 
Joseph went up to bury his father : and with bin 
went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the efldert of 
his house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt, 
and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, and 
his f »ttcr*s house : and there went up with him 
both chariots and horsemen: and tt was a very 
great compaay. And Aey came to the threshing 
floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordu ; and there 
tliey mourned with a great and a very sore lamen* 
tation: and he made a mourning for his ftttlMr 
•even days." 

Thus died, and thus was honoured in Irfs death, 
the preserver of the Jewish nation, who, amidst 
many mercies, and many visitations, sudden and 
surprising vicissitudes of afllictions and joy, found 
It the greatest Mesnag of hie varied and eventful 
life, that he had been tike father of a dutiful and af. 
fectionate ton. 
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It has bem smid, aad» •• I believ*, traljr, that 
llMre is ao virtaoo* qaality belonging to the hoinaa 
character, of which there i% not some distinct and 
iaiiaent example to be found in the Bible ; no reliu 
Hoa in which we caa ba placed, no duty which 
wa liave to diecharge, but that we may observe a 
pattern for it in the sacred history. Of the dnty 
of cbiMrcn to panotft* of a son to hit father, 
maiotainad ander p<eat siagalarities and varia- 
ttons of fortaae, ondiminiahad, nay, rather in- 
ereaead hj absaaoe, by distance, by nncxempled 
incceaa, by remote and foreign connexions, you 
have seen in this most interesting and conspicttooa 
of all histeries, as aaiaUa an ins t an ce, as can be 
net with in the reeords of the world, in the parest, 
beet ages of it existence. 



SERMON X. 

(PART I,) 

TO THINK LESS OF OUA VIRTUES, AND MORE OF 

OUR ftlNS. 

Jfy da M ever t^on mCiP— Psaha It. 3. 

THsmc is a propensity in the human mind, very 
general and very natoral, yet, at the same time, on- 
favourable la a high degree to the Christian cha» 
racter ; which is, that, when we look back upon our 
Uvaa, omr reeollaetion dwalls too much upon our 
virtues ; our sins are not, ae they ou^t to be, be- 
fore us ; we thfaik too much of our good qualities, or 
good actions, too little of our crimes, our corrup- 
tions, our fallings off and declension from God'ft 
laws, our deiects and waakaesees. These we sink 
and ovarlook,^ meditating upon our good proper- 
tiaa. This, I allow, is natural; because, undoubt* 
ediy, it is mora agreeable to have our minda occu- 
pied with the cheering retrospect of virtuous deeds, 
than with the bitter, humiliating remembrance of 
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sins and follies. But, because it is natural, it does 
liot follow, that it is good. It may be the bias and 
inclination of our minds ; and yet neither right, nor 
safe. When I say that it is wrong, I mean, that it 
is not the true Christian disposition; and when I say 
that it is dangerous, I have a view to its effecta 
upon onr salvation. 

- I say, that it is not the true Christian disposition ; 
for, first, how does it accord with what we read in 
the Christian Scriptures, whether we consider the 
precepts which are found there applicable to the 
subject, or the conduct and example of Christian 
characters.- 

Kow, one precept, and that of Christ himself, you 
find to be this : " Ye, when ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say. We 
are unprofitable servants ; we have done that which 
was our duty to do."* - It is evident, that this 
strong admonition was intended, by our Saviour, 
to check in his disciples an overweaning opinion 
of their own merit. It is a very remarkable pas- 
sage. I think none throughout the New Testa* 
ment more so. And the intention, with which 
the words were spoken, was evidently to check and 
repel that opinion of merit, which is sure to arise 
from the habit of fixing our contemplation so much 
upon our good qualities, and so little upon onr bad 
ones. Yet this habit is natural, and was never pro- 
hibited by any teacher, except by our Saviour. Wiflk 
him it was a great fault, by reason of its inconsist- 
ency with the favourite principle of his religion,,—- 
humility. I call humility not only a duly, bat a 
principle. Humble>mindedness is a Christian prin« 
ciple, if there be one ; above all, humble-minded- 
ness towards Ood. The servants, to whom our 
Lord's expression refers, were to be hnmble^ninded. 
We may presume, towards one another; but to- 
wards their Lord, the only answer, the only thought, 
the only sentiment, was to be, ** We are unprofitable 
servants." And who are they, that were instmcU 

• Lake xtU. 10. 
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cd by our Xiord, to bwr conataatty this r«flt€tio9 

about with them i Wer« tbey siancrt, diatiaetiTcly 

M> called i "vere they grievous or notorious sinoart? 

nay, tha var^^ contrary ; they were papona " who 

had done all thoae things that were commaadcd 

them r* This is pre«isaly tha dascri|ition whkh oar 

Xiord gives of the persons to whom his lassos was 

directed. Thareforak you see, that an opinion of 

merit is discouraged, even in those who had tha 

best pretensions to entertain it; if any pratanatona 

ware good. But an opinion of merit, an ovcrwcao* 

ing opinton of merit, ia sure to grow np in the hearty 

whenever we accustom ourselves to think much of 

our virtuaa and Uttle of our vices. It is generated, 

fostered, and cherished, by this train of meditation 

we have bean describing. It cannot be otherwise. 

And if we would repress it; if we would correct 

ourselves in this respect; if we would bring on»> 

selves into a capacity of complying with our San^ 

our'a rule, we must alter our turn of thiakhMf; we 

mnst reflect more upon our sins, and less upon oov 

virtues. Depend upon it, that vre shall view owr 

characters more truly ; we shall view them much 

mora safely, when we view them in their defecto 

and faults and infirmities, than when we view them 

only, or principally, on tiie side of their good qn^ 

lilies ; even when these good qualities are reaL I 

suppose, and I have all along supposed, that the 

good parts of our characters, which» aa 1 oottlami» 

too much attract our attention, are, acvertheUas, 

real : and I suppose this, because our Saviour^ pfr 

Table supposes the same. 

Another great Christian rule is, " Work out yo»r 
own salvation with fear and trembling.* Xhesa 
significant words, ** fsar and trembling," do not 
accord with the steto of a mind, which is all €0»> 
tantmeat, satisfaction, and self-complacency; and 
which is brought into that stete by the habit of 
viewing and regarding those good qualities, which 
a parioa baliavts to b^ng to himself, or thoae 

• PhUip. U. 13. 
£2 
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good actions, which be remembers to have perform* 
ed. The precept much better accords with a mind, 
anxious, fearful, and apprehensive, and made so 
by a sense of sin. But a sense of sin exists not, as 
it ought to do, in that breast, -which is in the habit 
of meditating chiefly upon its virtues. I can very 
well believe, that two persons of the same charafr 
ter in truth, may, nevertheless, view themselves in 
very different lights, according as one is accnatoow 
ed to look chiefly at his good qualities, the other 
chiefly at his transgressions and imperfections; and 
I say, that this latter is the disposition for working 
out our salvation agreeably to St. Paul's rule and 
method, that is, *' with fear and tremUing:** the 
other is not. 

But farther; there is upon this subject a great 
deal to be learnt from the examples, which the l^ew 
Testament sets before us. Precepts are short, ne> 
cessarily must be so, take up but little room, and, 
for that reason, do not always strike with the force 
or leave the impression, which they ought to do ; 
but examples of character, when the question is 
concerning character, and what is the proper ehft> 
racter, have more weight and body in ^e consider* 
ation, and take up more room in our minds, than 
precepts. Kow, from one end of the New Testa, 
ment to the other, yon will find the evangelical cb*> 
racter to be contrUUm» Ton hear little of virtue 
or righteousness; but you hear perpetually of the 
forgiveness of sins. With the first Christian teach* 
ers, " repent, repent," was the burden of their ex* 
hortations; the almost constant sonnd of their 
voice. Does not this strain of preaching shew, that 
the preachers wished all, who heard tiiem, to think 
mn<di more of offences than of merits ? Nay, farther, 
with respect to themselves, whenever this contem- 
plation of righteousness came in their way, it came 
in tbeirVay only to be renounced, as natural, pei^ 
haps, and also grateful, to human feelings, but as 
IneoDsistent and irreconcilable with the Christian 
condition. It might do for a Heatiien, but it was 
the reverse of every thing that b Christiaut 
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The tarn of tbooght, -which I am reeommcndiag, 
or, rather, which I find it necessary to insist upon, 
as an essential part of the Christian character, is 
strongly seen in one particular passage of St. Pant's 
writings ; nunely, in the third chapter to the Phi- 
lippians. " If any other man thinketh whereof be 
Bright trust in the flesh, I more ; circnmciscd the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of tiie trilM of 
Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching 
the law, a pharisee; concerning aesl, persecating 
the chnrch; touching ttie righteousness which is in 
the law, blameless." These were points, which, at 
that time of day, were thonght to be grounds of con- 
fidence and exaltation. But this train of thonght 
no sooner rises in his mind, than flie apostle check& 
it, and terns from it to an anxious Tiew of his own 
deficuenciea. " If by any means I might attain onto 
the resurrection of the dead.** These are the 
words of an anxious man. " Not," then he pro- 
ceeds, " not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect; but I follow after, if 
that I may apprehend that for which also I am ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesas. Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended; but this one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth nnto those things which are before, 
I press towards the mark, for the prixe of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesns." In this passage, 
yon see, that, withdrawing his mind from all no- 
tions of perfection, attainment, accomplishment, se- 
curity, he fixes it upon bis deficiencies. Then be 
tells you, ittai/orgetiing, that is, expressly patting 
oot of his mind and his thought the progress and 
adTUQce, which he had already made, he casts his 
eyes and attention upon those qnalitics, in which 
be was short and deficient, upon what remained 
for him yet to do ; and this I take to be tlie true 
Christian way of proceeding. " Forget those things 
that are behind ;" put out of your thoughts the 

attainmentfe and progress you have already made, 

in order to see fuUy your defects and iroperfec- 

tion&. 
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In anotiMF passage, found in a chapter with 
which all are acqnainted, the 15tb of the Corintiii- 
ans, our apostle, having occasion to compare his 
situation with that of the other apostles. Is led to 
say, " I laiNmred more abundantly than they all.* 
St. Paul's labours in the gospel, labours which con* 
•wned his whole life, were surely what he might 
reflect upon with complacency and satisfaction. If 
such reflections were proper in any case, they were 
proper in his. Tet observe how they are checked 
and qualified. The moment he had said, " Ila- 
boured more abundantly than they all," he added, 
as it were correcting himself for flie expression, 
*' yet not I, but the grace of Ood irtiieh was with 
me«" He magnifies not himself, but the grace of 
Ood which was with him. In the next place you 
will observe, ttnt, through the consciousness of his 
labours, painful, indefatigaUe labours, and merito- 
rious labours, if e^er man's were so; I say, that 
though the ccmscionsness of these was present to 
his mind at the time, yet it did not hinder him from 
feeling, with the deepest abasemwnt and «elf<4legra- 
dation, his former offences against Christ, though 
they were offences which sprang from error. " I 
am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be 
called an apostle, because I persecuted the church 
of Ood ; but, by the grace of Ood, I am what I am." 
The faults of his life were uppermost in hb mind. 
No mention, no recollection of his services, even 
when he did happen to recollect tiiem, shut out, 
even for n sin^e moment, tiie deep memory of 
his offences, or covered or concealed it from his 
▼lew. 

In another place, the same apostle, looking beck 
upon the history of his singular and eventful life, 
exhibits himself to his conrerts, as how ? not as 
bringing forward his merit, pleading his services, 
or claiming his reward : but as notiting other, no- 
^ing more, than a monument and example of God 
Afanigh^'s merey. Sinners need not despair of 
mercy, when eo great a sinner as himself obtoined 
it. Hear his own words : " For this cause I obtuin- 
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ed mercy, that ia bm firat J«mm Christ might fhew 
forth all ioBg4«frcriiig, for a pattern to tlMm which 
should hereafter hclWve oo him to life eTOriatt' 
iog.*** VHuit coald be oiore hvmble or Mlf-d^ 
pnasiag than tiiis ackaowledgOMnt i yet tiiii wee 
St. PmFs. 

TIm eleventh chapter of <he eeoond epistte to tlM 
CorinHdaaM, and also the twelfth, onght to be read 
by yo« on this occasion. They are very remarfca- 
Me chapters, and very moch to onr present pnrpose. 
It had so happened, ttiat some hostile, and, as it 
shonid seem, some false teachers, had acquired 
a coaeideraMe iaflnence and ascendancy in the 
cbnndi, which St. Panl had planted. To eoonter- 
act whidi intoenee it became necessary for him to 
assert his character, to state his pretensions to cre- 
dit and antirarity, amongst tiMm at least, and in 
eompariaon with those, wtio wore leading them 
astray. He complies with the occasion; and he 
does, aeconiingly,*set forth and ennmcrate his pre- 
tensions. But I entrestt yon to observe, with how 
many apologies, with what relnetance, and nnder 
what strong protatstetions, he does it; shewing, 
most manifestly, how contrary It was to hie b^Ht, 
his judgment, and to the inclination of Ms mind, 
to do so* His expressions are snch as these: 
•« Wmiid to God y« coold bear with me a little in 
«y/M% ; and, indeed, bear with me." What was 
his folly? the recital he was aboot to give of his 
services and pretensions. Though compelled, by 
the reasmi yon have heard, to give it, yet he calls 
It folly to do so. He is intermpted, as he proceeds, 
by the same sentiment t " That which I spealc, I 
speak it not after the Lord, but, as it were, fool* 
iably in this confidence of boasting." And again, 
rsferring to the necessity, whieh drew from him Itiii 
sort of language : *' I am become," says he, " a/ool 
in glorying ; ye have compelled me." 

Bot what forms perhaps tfae strongest part of the 
esaople is, that the apostle coneiders this tendency 

• 1 ThB. I* 14. 
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to boast and glory, thongh it was in his gifts, rathtr 
than his services, as one of his dangers, one of bis 
temptations, one of the propensities, which he had 
both to guard and straggle against, and lastly, an 
inclination, for which he found an antidote and re- 
medy in the dispensation of Providence towards 
him.->Of his gifts, he says, considering himsotf as 
nothing, as entirely passive in the hands of Ood, 
'* of such a one," of a person, to whom such gifla 
and revelations as these have been imparted, I will 
glory; yet of myself I will not glory," but in mine 
infirmities/' Then he goes on, " lest I should be 
exalted above measure, through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above measure." 

After what you have heard, you will not won- 
der, that this same St. Paul should pronounce 
himself to be "chief of sinners." "Jesus Christ 
came into the' world to save sinners, of whom I 
am the chief."* His sins were uppermost in his 
thoughts. Other thoughts occasionally visited his 
mind : but the impression which these had made, 
was constant, deep, fixed, and indelible. 

If therefore you would imitate St. Paul in his 
turn and train of religious thought ; if you would 
adopt his disposition, his frame, his habit of 
mind, in this important exercise, you must me- 
ditate more upon your sins, and less upon your 
virtues. 

Again, and which is another strong scriptural 
reason for the advice I am giving, the habit of 
viewing and contemplating our own virtues has a 
tendency in opposition to a fundamental duty of 
our religion, the entertaining of a due and grata* 
ful sense of the mercy of God in the redemption of 
the world by Jesus Christ. The custom of though^ 
which we dissuade, is sure to generate in us no* 
tions of merit; and, that not only in comparison 
with other men, which is by no means good, or 

• 1 Tim. 1. IS. 
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likety to prodsee may good effect upoo o«r dbpo- 
sitioD, bat also in relation to Ood himself; where- 
as the -whole of that sentiment which springs np 
in the mind, when we regard onr characters in 
comparison with those of other men, if tolerated 
at all, onght to sink into the lowest self-abase- 
ment, when we advance oar tbooghts to Ood, and 
the relation in which we stand to him. Then is 
all boasting, either in spirit or by words, to be done 
away. The highest act of faith and obedience, re- 
cordod in Scriptnre, was Abraham's consent to 
sacrifice his son, when he believed that Ood re* 
qaired it. It was the severest trial that human 
natnre coald be pat npon ; and, therefore, if any 
man, who ever lived, were authoriaed to boast of 
his obedience, it was Abraham after this expert 
ment. Yet what says St. Fanlf "If Abraham 
were justified by works, be hath whereof to glory ; 
bmt nei before GedJ* No man*s pretensions to 
glory were greater, yet, before Ood, thejr were no- 
thing. " By grace ye are saved through faith, and 
that not of yourselves, lest any man should boast."* 
Here you perceive distinctly, that, speaking of sal- 
vation, with reference to its caase, it is by grace ; 
it is an act of pare favour; it is not of yourselves ; 
it is the gift of Ood ; it is not of works. And that 
this representation was given, lest any man should 
boast, that is, expressly for the purpose'lof beating 
down and humbling all sentiments of merit or de- 
sert in what we do, lest they induce us, as they 
will induce us, to think less gratefully, or less 
piously, of Grod's exceeding love and kindness to- 
wards us. There is no proportion between even 
onr best services and that reward, which Ood hath 
in reserve for them that love him. Why then are 
such services to be so rewarded ? It is the grace 
of Ood ; it is the riches of his grace ; in other 
wordSyhisaboundingkindness and favour; it is his 
love : it is his mercy. In this manner the subject 
is constantly represented in Scripture: and it is 

e Epb. 11. 8, 9. 
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an article of tike Christian relif ioa. And to po*- 
»C3S our mindfl with, a 8eM% an adequate sense, ao 
far aa It is possible to be so, of this truth, ia a dntj 
of the religion. Bat to be ruminating and medi- 
tatiag upon our virtues is not the way to acquire 
that sense* Such meditations breed opinions of 
merit and desert; of presumption, of prido, of su- 
perciliousnesa, of sel&«omplaoency, of tempers of 
mind, in a vord, SK>t only incompatible with hu> 
mility, but also incompatible wi& that sense of 
divine love and mercy towards us, which lies at 
the root of all true religion^ is the source and fonn> 
tain of all true pie^. 

Ton bane probably heard of the term selffighir 
ousnses : you find it much in the writings and dis- 
courses of a particular class of Christians ; and al- 
ways accompanied with strong and severe expter 
sions of censure and reprobation. If the term 
meajs the habit of contemplating our vtrtnca, and 
not our vices ; or a strong leaning and inclination 
thereto, I agree with those Christians in thinking, 
that it is a dispoaition, a tarn of mind to be strongly 
resisted, and restrained, and repressed. If the term 
meanaoycrthcrwayof viewing our own characterise 
as to diminish or lower our sense of God Almif^l^'s 
goodness and mercy towards us, in making us the 
tender of a heavealy reward, then also I agree 
with than in condemning it, both as erroneous in 
its principle, and highly dangerous in its effects. 
If the term mean something mora than, or differcat 
from, what is here stated, and what has been en- 
larged upon ^ this discourse, then I profess my* 
self not to understand its meaning. 
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SERMON XI. 
(PAST II.) 

TO THINK LESS OF OUR VIRTUES, AND MORE OF 

OUR SIMS, 

My «t» M ever hefore iii«.— Psalm U. 9* 

To think well is the way to act rightly ; hecanse 

thought is the source and spring of action. When 

the coarse and habit of thinking i< wrong, the root 

is corrupt ; *' and a corrupt tree bringcth not forth 

good fruit :" do what you will, if tiie roofhe cor* 

rupt, the fruit will be corrupt dso. It is not only 

trne, that different actions will proceed fromdif* 

ferent trains of thought; but it is also true, tiiat 

the same actions, the same external conduct, may 

be very different in the sight of God, according as 

it proceeds from a right, or a wrong, a more or less 

proper principle and motive, a more or less proper 

disposition; snch importance is attached to the 

disposition : of such great consequence is it, that 

our disposition in religions matters be What it 

should be. By disposition is meant, the bent or 

tendency of our inclinations ; and by disposition 

is also meant, the train and habit of our thoughts, 

two things which are always nearly connected. It 

is the better sense, however, in which I use tbo 

word ; and the particular lesson, which I am in* 

culcating, for the conduct of our thoughts, is to 

think more of our sins, and less of our virtues. In 

a former discourse I shewed, that there are strong 

and positive Scripture precepts, a due regard to 

which accords with the state of mind of him-, who 

fixes his attention upon his sins and defects, and 

by no means with his state of mind, who hath fixed 

bis attention chiefly upon his virtues. Secondly, 

That Scripture examples, that of St. Paul most par* 

ticularly, teach us to renovnce the thoughts of 

our virtues, and to entertain deeply and constantly 

the thoughts of oar sUu. TMrdly, That the habit. 
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here reproved, is inconsistent with a doe sense of 
the love of Ood, in the redemption of the world. 
1 am now to offer such farther reasons, as appear 
to support the role I have laid down. 

And, first, there is no occasion whatever to me* 
ditate vpon onr virtues and good qnalitMS, We 
may leave them to themselves. We need not fcar, 
that they will either be forgotten or undervalned, 
** Ood is not unrighteons to forget your works and 
labour of love.*'* Ha will vemember tbem, we 
need i^ot: they are set down in has book ; not a 
particle will bo lost. Blessed are they, miM have 
much there, bat we need not count them up in onr 
recollection: for, whatever our virtnos are or were, 
we cannot make them better by thinking of tiiem 
anerward. We may make them better in lutaie 
by thinking of their imperfections, and by eudesf 
vonriog to encouoter, to lessen, or remove those 
imperfisctioBS hereafter ; but then tliis is to thteky 
not upon our virtaea, but upon our imperfections. 
Thinking upon our virtues, as aueh, has no tend" 
eney to m^c them better, be tiiey what they will. 
But it is not the same with our sins. Thinking 
upon theseafterward may make a very greataltera- 
tion in them, because it may lead to an effectual 
repentance. As to the act itself, what Is past can- 
not be recalled; what is done cannot be undone; 
the mischief may possibly be trrevoc^e and irrepe> 
rable. But as to the sin, it is different. Deep, true, 
sincere penitence may, through tiie mercies of God 
in Ghjist Jeeus, do away that. And much peni- 
tence may be the fruit of aseditation upon our sins ; 
cannot possUtly oome witiiout it. Nay, the act 
itself may be altered. It is not always that an in- 
jury is irreparable. Wrong indeed has been re- 
ceived at our hands ; but restitution or oompensa- 
tion may be in our power. ^JHien they are so, 
they are the surest proofs of penitence. No peni- 
tence is sincere without them, if they be practica- 
ble. This benefit to ti&oee whom we have injured, 

• Heb. ^ M. 
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and an infinitely greater benefit to onnelves than 
to them, may be the effeet of feetng oor sins in 
their trac light, which that nwn never does, who 
thinks only, or chiefly, or habitually, upon his rin 
tues. Can a better reason be given for meditating 
more npon oar sins, and less npon onr virtoes, 
than this ; that one train of thought may be pro- 
fitable to salvation, tlie otiwr is profitable for 
nothing ? 

It is an exeeedingly good observation, that we 
may safety leave our virtues and good qualities 
to themselves. And, besides the use we have made 
of it in shewing the superfluity, as welt as the dao« 
ger of giving in to the eoatamplation of our vit^ 
tnes, it is also a t^uieting and eensoling reflection 
for a different, and in some degree, an opposite de« 
seription of character, 4iat is to say, for tender 
end timorous oonscienees. Such are sometimet 
troubled with doubts and sCTuples about even their 
good aetioas. Virtue was too easy for tliem, or 
too difficult ; too ^y and pleasant to have any 
merit in it: or difficult by reason of fleshly, selfish, 
or depraved propensities, still existing unsubdu- 
ed, stHi straggling in their uaregenerated hearts^ 
These are natural, and, as I havu sometimes known 
them, very distressing samples* I think that ob- 
servations might be offered to remove tiM ground 
of them altogether ; but wliat I have at present to 
suggest is, tiiat the very ad of reflection, whicb 
leads to them, is unneoessary, provided you will 
proceed by oar rule, via. to leave your virtnee, 
such as they are, to themselves ; and to bend the 
whole hrree of your thought towards your sins, 
towards the conquest of tbeee. 

But it will be said, are we net to taste the con* 
forts of religion ? Are we not to be permitted, or 
rather ought we not to be encouraged to relish, to 
indulge, to enjoy these comforts i And can this be 
done without meditoting upon our good actions i 

I answer, that this can be done without meditat- 
ing upon onr good actions. We need not seek the 
conforts of religion in this way. Much we need 
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not seek them at all ; they trill Tisit «• of tiieir 
own accord, if we be serious and hearty in our re> 
ligion. A well*spent life will impart ita support 
to the spirits, without any endeavour, on our part, 
to call up our merits to our view, or even allow 
ing the idea of merit to take possession of our 
minds. There will, in this respect, always be as 
much difference, as there ought ttf be, between the 
righteous man and the sinner (or, to speak more 
properly, between sinuers of different degrees), 
without taking pains to draw forth in our recollec- 
tion instances of our virtue, or to institute a com- 
parison between ourselves and others, or certain 
others of our acquaintance. These are habits, 
which I hold to be unchristian and wrong ; and 
that the true way of finding and feeling the conso- 
lations of religion, is by progressively conquering 
our sins. Think of these ; contend witli these : 
and, if you contend with sincerity and with effect, 
which is the proof indeed of sincerity, I will an- 
swer for the comforts of religion being your por* 
tion. What is it that disturbs our religious tran- 
quillity i W^nt is it that embitters or impairs our 
religious comfort, damps and checks our religious 
hopes, hinders us from relishing and entertaining 
these ideas, from turning to them, as a su|^ly of 
<}onsolation under all circumstances i What is it 
but our sins I Depend upon it, that it is sin, and 
nothing else, which spoils our religious comfort. 
Cleanse your heart from sin, and religion will en> 
ter in, with all her train of hopes and consolation. 
For proof of this, we may, as before, refer to the 
examples of Scripture Christians. They rejoiced 
in the Lord continually. " The joy of faith,*^ 
" Joy in the Holy Obost,"f was the word in their 
mouths, the sentiment of their hearts. They spake 
of their religion, as of a strong consolation, as of 
the *' refuge, to which they had fled, as of the hope, 
of which they had laid hold, of an anchor of the 
•oul sure and steadfast.*^ The promise from the 

•Phll.l.tt. tBMuxir.lT. I Heb. Ti. 1^ 19. . 
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Lord Jmub Christ was, " your bmrt shall rqoice, 
and yoar joy no man taketh from yon."* Was this 
promisa fulfilled to them? IleadActoxiii.58. "They 
were filled with joy and the Holy Ohost." "The kiar 
dom of Ood/ saith St. Paul, ** is joy in the Holy 
Ohost.''t So that St. Paul, yon hear, takes this 
very description and definitionof Christianity from 
the joy which is diffused over the heart; and Stt 
Panl, I urn very confident, described noUiing but 
what be felt. Tet St. Paul did not meditate upon 
hisTirtoes : nay, expressly renounced that sort of 
meditation. His meditations, on the contrary, were 
fixed upon his own uawortbiness, and upon the 
exceeding, stupendous mercy of God towards him, 
through Jesus Christ his Saviour: atleas^ we have 
his own authority for saying, that, in his Christian 
progress, he never looked back; he forgot that 
which was behind, whatever it might be, which he 
had already attained; he refused to remember it, 
he put it out of his thoughts. Yet, upon this topic 
of religious joy, hear him again ; " We joy in Ood 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ;{ and once more, 
" the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace."^ These 
last are three memorable words, and they describe 
not the effects of ruminating upon a man's own vir* 
tues, but the fruit of the Spirit. 

But it is not in one apostle, in whom we find 
this temper of mind, it is in them all. — Speaking of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, St. Peter thus addresses his 
converts, " whom, having not seen, ye love ; in 
whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory."! 
This joy covered even their persecutions and suf*> 
ferings : " wherein ye greatly rejoice, though npw^ 
for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations,'*! meaning persecutions. In 
like manner St. James saith, " count it all Joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations, that is, persecu- 
tions ;" and why i ** knowing this, that the trying 

• John xri. 23. t Rom. xlr. 17. 

J Rom. T. II. I Oal. v. SS. 

1 Pet. i. B. f 1 Pet. I. Ci 
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. darst not so much as lift ftp his eyts ; but cuts him- 
self, hardly indeed presumes to cast himaelf, not 
upon the justice, but wholly and solely upon the 
mercieSp of his Maker ; ** God be merciful tome a 
sinner." We know the judgment which oar Lord 
himself pronounced upon the case ; " I tell yon, 
this man went down to his honse justified rather 
than the otiier."* The more therefore we are like 
the publican, and the less we are like the phariaee, 
the more we come up to the genuine temper of 
Christ's religion. 

Think then less of your virtues ; more of yoar tins. 
Do I hear any one answer, I have no sins to tiiiink 
upon ? I have no crimes, which lie upon my con* 
science ? I reply, that this may be true with respect to 
some, may with respect to many persons, according 
io the idea we commonly annex to the words, ains and 
crimes ; meaning thereby acts of gross and external 
wickedness. Butthink farther : enlarge your views. 
Is your obedience to the law of Ood what it ought 
to be, or what it might be ? The first command- 
ment of that law 4s, ** Thou shait love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength. Is there, upon the subject of this 
commandment, no matter for thought, no room for 
amendment? The second commandment is, '* Thon 
ehalt love thy neighbour as thyself." Is all with 
us, as it should be, here ? Again, there is a spiri- 
tuality in the commands of Christfs religion, which 
will cause the man, who obeys thiem trnly, not 
only to govern his actions, but his words ; not only 
his words, but his inclinations, and his disposi- 
tions, his internal habits, as well as external life. 
'* Ye have heard that it hath been said of old time, 
Thon Shalt not commit adultery: but I say not* 
you, He that looketh on a woman to lust after her ;'* 
that is, he who voluntarily indulges, and entertains 
in his mind an unlawful desire, *' hath committed 
adultery witii her already in his heart," is by the 
very entertainment of such ideas, instead of striv- 
ing honestly and resolutely to banish them from 

* Luke kriii. u. 
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ka$ mmi, or to teli« his odnd flff from lli«m» » tin* 
Mr in the aigl^ of God. lf«ich tbe mom kiod of 
•zpoulion belongs to tha olber eommandauuito: 
not only is iiittrd«r forbidd^a, bat til ttnreMonsr 
ye, attlemperate anger and passion; not onlj sleid* 
ingp but all hard and aa&irGondoct, tithf rin trans* 
acMng basineas with those, who are upon a level 
inib ua, or, where it is qaore to be feared, low arda 
those udio are in onr pover. And do not these 
poiQie open to. as a field of inquiry, how far wp 
eve concerned in theosf There may not be vba^ 
stiictlyi^pe^ing, can be called ea act or deed, 
jrUch is seandakmsly bad; yet the etnreat of onr 
ianginatioaa, the beni of oar tempcts, the iteeain 
ed our affeptions, may all, or any of then* be 
wxtong, and may be requiring, even at the peril of 
nor salvation, stronger control, a better direction. 

Again ; There may not be any actioa, wrhicb, silk 
^y and aeparstoly taken, amounts to what would 
be reckoned a crime; yet there may be actions, 
wtaick we give in to, which even our own -consci^ 
enoea cannot approve ;>4Mid these may be so ire> 
qpeat wilii us> as to form a part of the course and 
fiiabion of our lives. 

Again; It is possible, that some of the miaeaiv 
riages in condoot, of wfaich we have to accuse our> 
aelvea, may be iinpntable to inadvertency or sur- 
prise. Bui could these miscaniages happen so o^ 
ten as they do, if we exercised tlwt vigilbnce in our 
Christian course, which not only forms a part of tbe 
Christian character, bttti&.n.8ure effect of a sincere 
faith in religion, and a corresponding solicitude and 
concern about it? Lastly, unprofitableness itself 
is a sin. We need not do mischief in order to com- 
mit sin ; uselessness, when we might be useful, is 
epoogb to make us sinners before €rod.- Tbe fig'kree 
in the gospel was cot down, not because it bore sour 
firnity but became it bore none. Tl%e parable of the 
talentsf is pointed expressly against the simple ne^ 
ieet of laonLtiea and oppvtttuities of doiog good, 

• Hatt xxr. u; 
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nt contradUtioguished from the perpctratfoa of po» 
liUve crhnes. Are not all these topies fit matten 
of meditation, in the review of oar lives f. Upon the 
Whole, when I hear a person say,, he has bo sins to 
think upon, I concladef that he has not thoughts^ 
rioosly concerning religion at all. ' 

Let our ains, then, be ever before us; if not 
our crimes, of which it is possible, that, accordi^ 
to the comfnon- acceptation of that word, we may 
QOt have many to remember : let our omissions^ de> 
flciencies, failures, our irregularities of heart and 
Affection, our vices of temper and disposition, oar 
course and habit of giving in to smaller offenect, 
meaning, as I do mean, by offences, all those things, 
which our consciences cannot really approve ; oor 
slips, and inadvertencies, and surprises, much too 
frequent for a man in earnest about salvation. Lst 
ttiese things occupy our attention ; let this be tiie 
bent and direction of our thoughts; for they are tlie 
tlumghts, which will bring us to God evangelically; 
because they are the thoughts, which will not only 
increase our vigilance, b«t which must inspire os 
with that humility as to ourselves; with that deep, 
And abiding, and operating sense of God Almighty's 
love, and kindness, and mercy towards us, in and 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour, which is ever 
one great aim tfad end of the. gospel, and of those, 
who preached it, to inculcate upon all, who «i 
to toke hold of tlie offer of grace. 



SERMON Xir. 

SALVATION FOR PENITENT SINNERS. 

Whtrrfon isap auUo thee, her time, which mre \ 
are/^rgieen / /or ehe imied swcAir-I,ake vU. 47. 

It has been thought an extravagant doctrina, that 
the greatest sinners were sometimes nearer to .tte 
kingdom of heaven, than they, whose offeneea were 
less exorbitent, and less conspicuous : yet I appre* 
hend the doctrine wante only to be rationally ex* 
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plmhnU, to shew that it has both a gnat daal of 
trvCh, and a gnat daal of a»e in it; that it may ba 
as «wahening religious proposition to soma, whilst 
it cmanot, witAoat being wilfaUy misconstrued, d^ 
lade or deceive any. 

Of all conditions in the world the most to be de- 
spaired of is the condition of those, wtio are altoge- 
ther insensible or unconcerned about religion ; and 
yet they may be, in the mean time, tolerably regular 
in their outward behaviour ; there may Im nothii^ 
in it to give great offence ; their character may be 
fair ; they may pass with the common stream, or 
tiiey may even be well spoken of; nevertheless, I . 
say, that whilst this insensibility remains upon 
their minds, their condition is more to be despair- 
ed of than that of any other person. - The religion 
of Christ does not in any way apply to them : they 
do not belong to it ; for are they to be saved by 
performing God's will? God is not in their thoughts; 
his will is not before thfir eyes. They may do good 
tilings ; bat it is not from a principle of obedience 
to God, that they do them. There may be many 
crimes which they are not guilty of: but it is not 
out of regard to the will of God, that they do not 
commit them. It does not, therefore, appear, what 
jast hopes they can entertain of heaven, upon the 
score of an obedience, which they not only do not 
perform, but do not attempt to perform. Then, se- 
condly, if they are to hope in Christ for a foi^v^ 
ness of their imperfections, for acceptance through 
kim of broken and deficient services, the truth is, 
Uiey have recourse to no such liope ; beside, it is 
not imperfection with which they are charged, hot 
a total absence of principle. A man who never 
strives to obey, never indeed bears that thought 
about ham, must not talk of the imperfection of his 
obedience : neither the word, nor the idea pertains^ 
to him : nor can he speak of broken and deficient 
services, wlio, in no true sense of the term, hath 
ever served God at all. I own, tiierefore, I do not 
perceive what rational hopes religion can hold oat 
to insensibility and unconcernedness, to those, who 
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wtthAT ob«y ito roUs, of>r u9k its aid : Hfiltaf ffl* 
low after its rewnrds, opf dim, I «M«n in splint «n4 
i^oaritj sne, for its ptmlon. Bat how* it will ikt 
«ik«d. can a laaa be of MgiitUr and repiitaMe mo- 
rals, with this religious insensibility: in olter 
words, with the waat ol vital religion in bis heart? 
X answer, that it can be. A general regard t» dia* 
racter, knowing that it is an advantageaos thing la 
possess a good character ; or a regard ganeratad by 
.natural and early habit: a disposition to foUov 
the usages of life, which are practised around us, 
aad which constitute decency : calm paasioas, easy 
cironmatances, orderly companions, may, in a mal> 
tiAiide of instances, keep men within raks aad 
hon|>ds, without the operation of apy raligioas 
principle iHiatever. 

There is likewise anotlier cause, which has a te»> 
dency to shut out religion from the osind, and yet 
hath at the same time a tendeaey to make men or- 
derly and decent in their conduct; and that caoae 
is business. A dose attention to buainesa is vary 
apt to exclude all other attentions; espaciaUy tboae 
of a spiritual nature, whidi appear to men of basi» 
nass shadowy and unsubstantiid, and to want tiuU 
present reality and advantage, whi«h they have been 
aecustomed to look for, and to find, in their tampa- 
ral conoerns : and yot it is undoobfcadlj true, that 
attention to business frequently and nalocallj pn^ 
docas regular manners. Here, thercfora, is a 
case, in which decency of bebaviaur ^akl aubsiat 
along with religious insensibility, forasmuch as 
one cause produces both-^an intent application Id 
business. 

Decency, order, regularity, industry, appUeatioa 
to our calling, are all ^ood things; but then tlwy 
are aoeompaaied with this great danger, vis. that 
thaj may subsist without any religious inAnanca 
whatever; and that, when they do so, tliairtende** 
07 is to settle and confirm men in religioqa inaao- 
aibility : for finding things go en very amaothljr, 
finding themselves received and respected wittiout 
any religious principle, they are kept aslaap, aa Is 
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tfitir ipitflUJti coaeetus^ by ttie very quietOMt and 
pros|^«ity of tfaiogt aroand thcu. *' Thcr« is a 
way that MMieth right onto a man^ but the enA 
tfa«re<yf ttra IIm Wayt of dealh«" It it possibla to 
slumbeir itt i fiukoled ttodrity, or ratbor in an na^ 
oottackmsaess of danger^ a blindncw to oor tra« fi* 
tuatioB, a thoughtlessnesa or »tap«faetlon concern* 
iutf it, ev«& at tiic time when we are in the utmoet- 
p€til of MlvatioD ; Whei/we are descending fast to- 
wards a state of perditiob. It is not the judgment 
of nn erroneous conscience ; that is not tlie ease 
I mean. It is rather A want of consctoice, or a 
conBelcnce, which is never exerted ; in a word, it is 
an indifference and inteniitrility concerning relih 
giou, eren in the midst of seeming and eiiternal de- 
cency of bebftvionr, and soothed and lulled by this 
Very cirdntiistance. Now it Is not only within tha 
com|mss of poesitrility, bat it frequently, nay, I 
h^pe, it very frequently comes to pass, that open^ 
confessed, acknowledged sini, sciog the sinner's 
conMience: that the upbraidtngs of mankind, tha 
ety, the clamour, the iodignation, which his wick- 
ednese hits excited, may at length come home to 
his OWfl Mnl ; may compel him to reflect, may bring 
bitti, though by force and violence, to a tease of hit 
gnil^ irfid a knowledge of his situation. 19ow I 
iay, Ihiit this tense of sifti by whatever cause it be 
pfodttcMj i4 better than teligious Insensibility < The 
iinner^ pehiteflte is more to be trusted to, than 
the ^eemingty righteous man's security. The one 
if tdttMd; is fOnsed fl-em the deep forgetfolness of 
idigiofl^ in which he had hitherto lived. Good 
ffhit^ even fruit unto life everlasting, may spring 
ftDtn the mdtion, which is stirred in his heert. The 
6ther remains, as to religion^ in a ttate of torpor* 
th* thing wanted at the quiekening principle^ as 
fht seed and germ of religion in the hearti it eom> 
pttnctlon, c6nviBcement of sin, of danger, 6f the 
heeetsifjr df.fiyibg to the Redeem«r^ add to his r^ 
tigiOtt ia good earnest. *' They were pricked iA 
their heart, and said to l>eter atad to the rett of the 
ttpotflet. Hen a!>d brethren, whAt tfhall We do IT 
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This was the state of mind of those, who first hetfd 
the gospel :. and this is the state of mind still to be 
brought about, before the gospel be heard with e^ 
feet ; and sin will sometimes do it, when oatward 
righteousness will not; I mean by outward righ* 
teousness, external decency of manners withont 
any inward principle of religion whatever. Tha 
sinner may return and fly to God, even becasse 
the world is against him.— The visibly righteoas 
man is in friendship with the' world: and tha 
"friendship of the world is enmity with God,** 
whensoever, as I have before expressed it, it soothas 
and lulls men in religious insensibility. Buthow, 
it will be said, is this? Is it not to encourage sin f 
Is it not to put the sinner in a more hopeful coa* 
dition than the righteous? Is it not, in some mea- 
sure, giving the greatest sinner the great chanca 
of being saved ? This may be objected : and the ob- 
jection brings me to support the assertion in tha 
beginning of my discourse, that the doctrine pro- 
posed cannot, without being wilfully miscoustrucd, 
deceive or delude any. First, you ask, is not this 
to encourage sin ? I answer, it is to encourage tha 
sinner, who repents; and, if the sinner repent, why 
should he not be encouraged? But some, you say, 
will take occasion, from this encouragement, to 
plunge into sin. I answer, that then they wilfully 
misapply it : for if they enter upon sin iutending to 
repent afterward, I take upon me to tell them, that 
no true repentance can c(^me of such intention* 
The vary intention is a fraud : instead of being tiM 
parent of true repentance, is itself to be repented 
of bitterly. Whether such a man aver repent or 
not is another question, but no sincere repentanca 
can issue, or proceed from, this intention. It must 
vcome altogether from another quarter. It will 
look back, when it does come, upon that previous 
intention with hatred and horror, as upon a plan, 
and scheme, and design, to impose upon and abase 
the mercy of God. The moment a plan is formed 
of sinning, with an intention afterward to repentf 
at that momtot the whole doctrine of grace, of t¥ 
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p«otaace, and of coarse this part of it Mnottg'tha 
festy is wilfully misconstrnad. Tlie grac* of Ood 
is turned into lasciTionsness. At tiie time this de« 
algB is formed, the person, forming it, is in the bond 
of iniqaity, as SU Peter told Simon he was ; in a 
itnte of imminent perdition, and this design wilt 
not help faim oot bf it. We say thait repentance 
is sometimes more likely to fie l»roQg1it about in a 
eonfesaed, nay, in a notoriouv and coavieted sin« 
nrtv tiian in aseemingly regnlar lifes bntitis of tme 
repentance that we speak, and- no tme*repenta&«« 
can proceed from a previous intention to'repent, 1 
mean an intention prcvioas to the tin. Ther^oi# 
no advantage can be taken of this doctrine to the 
encoaragement of sin, without wilfolly miscoastrv- 
ingit. 

. Bat then yon say, we place the sinner in a more 
hopeful condition than the righteousl But who; 
let US enquire, are the rigfatebos we speak of: not 
they, who are endeavooring, however imperfectly, 
to perform the will of God ; not they, who are ac- 
tnated by a principle of obedience to him; hot 
men, who are orderly and regnlar in their visible 
behaviour without any internal religion. To the 
eye of man they appear righteous. But if they do 
good, it is not from the love or fear of Ood, or ont 
of regard to religion that they do it, but from other 
considerations. If they abstain from sin, they ab- 
stain from it ont of different m($tives from what re- 
ligion offers ; and so long as they have tiie acqui- 
escence and approbation of the world, tiiey arc 
kept in a stote of sleep ; in a state, as to religion; 
of total negligence and unconcern. Of these righ- 
teous men there are many ; and when we compare 
their condition with that of the open sinner, it ift 
to ronse them, if possible, to a sense of rel^km. 
A wounded conscience is better than a conscienca 
which is torpid. When conscience begins to do itsof^ 
^ce, they will feel things changed within them migh* 
tily. It will no longer be their concern to keep fair 
with the world, to preserve appearances, to maintain 
a character, to uplultlddecencyi order, and regularity 
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u» thtir belttviour ; but it will be Mieir comewii to 
•b«j God, to thifik of faiin,te love him, to fesr hiat 
o«j, to love him with all their heart, with aXk tbeir 
mind, with aU their soul, with all their atrvBg*; 
tiiat is, to direct their teres and sodeavottn fooM 
tingle point, his will: yet their visible eondnct 
oiaj not be mnch altered ; but their internal mo* 
tives and principle will be altered altogether. 

This alteration must take plaee in the heart, even 
of the seeming] J righteoos. It may take place also 
in the heart of the sinner ; and, we say, (and ttiis 
is, in truth, the whole which we say,) that a cob* 
science pricked by sin is sometimes, nay oftentimes, 
more susceptible of tlie impressions of religion, of 
true and deep impressions, than a mind which has 
been accustomed to look only to the laws and cos- 
tome of tiie world, to codforra itself to those lairs, 
and to find rest and sMisftiction it that 
wbidi not Ood» but tht world gives. 



SERMON XIII 

8IN» OF THE FATHERS UPON THE CHILDREN. 

Thou Shalt nol bow down thystif to thenif nor serve 
tketnijbr i the Lord thy Ood am a Jealous God, viHHng 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the ehiUlren %ni& the third 
amd femrth gwnetatum ^ them thai kmte awt^Basedni 
XX. n, 

Tbbsb words foiift part of th* second c«mmind' 
meat. It need not be denied, that there ift an ap^ 
parent harshness in this declaration. With irtiiefa' 
the minds evM of good and piotis men kavt bera 
semetimes sensibly affected. To visit the iihs.ef 
Hie fathers upon th« children, even to tht third 
and fodrtH generation, is not, at first sight at least, 
so reconcilable to oar apprehensions bfjastiee ami 
equity, as that wa should expect to find M ita a ftO' 
lemn publication of thfl will of Godi 
I thinks heweven tfa«t a M^ tind ciMidtd tetii« 
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pralmtioo of the words before ob will remoTc a gremt 
deal of the difiealty, aod of the objection -whick 
lies Against them. My exposition of the pauaga 
u contained in these four articles : — First, that the 
denoDciatioD and sentence relate to the sin of id^K 
latry in particular, if not to that alone. Secondly, 
Hmt it relates to temporal, or more properly speali* 
Ing, to family prosperity and adverf Ity. Thirdly, 
that it relates to the Jewish economy, in that par* 
ticnlar administration of a visible ProTidence, vn> 
der which they lived . Fourthly, that at no rates 
does it affect, or was ever meant to affect, the accep- 
tance or salvation of individtlals in a folure life. 

first, I say, that tiie denunciation and sentence 
relate to the sin of idolatry in particular, if not 
to that alone. The prohibition of the command* 
ment is pointed against that particular offence, and 
no other. The ftrst and second commandment may 
be considered as one, inasmuch as they relate to 
One subject, or nearly so ; for many ages, and by 
many churches, they were put together, and consi- 
dered as one commandment. The subject, to which 
they both relate, is false worship, or the worship 
of fslse gods. This is the single subject, to which 
the prohibition of both commandments relates: the 
single class of sins which is guarded against. Al« 
thoagh,therefore, the expression be, " the sins of 
tile fathers," without specifying in that clause 
what sins, yet in fair construction, and indeed in 
common construction, we may well suppose it to 
be that kind and class of sins, for the restraint of 
which the command was given, and against whidi 
its force was directed. The punishment, threat- 
ened by any law, roost natorally be applied to the 
offence particularly forbidden by that law, and nOt 
to offences in general. 

One reason, why you may not probably perceive 
the full weight of what I am saying, is, that we do 
not at this day understand, or think much, con- 
cerning the sin of idolatry, or the necessity f or Im- 
portance> of Ood*« <lelivering a specific, a solemn, 

a terrifying sentence against it. The sin ItstAf 

F2 
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h»iti in » roaamr c*a»«d from ^mong n» ; otbar 
pins, Go4 knows, Uit^w come in its pUce ; btft this, 
in a creat measure, is witMrawa from opr ahsfv- 
w/ition I whereas in ^ »ga «f t)i« worU* and amoag 
Ibose paopl«» when an^ ^ wbom the ten CQromanA- 
mants were promulga^* Mw worship, or the wov- 
ahip of falsa goiU, waa Mm ain, which Uy at the 
F90t an4 foandatipB of avery other. Th« worsbip 
of the one trae God, in otpposition to the vain and 
false, and widied religions, which had Ihao ob- 
tained amoBgst .maRkiA4, vm tbe grand point to 
ha inculcatadf It was the eontast then carritd on; 
and the then wprid, as well as fntura agea, wart 
dfifply interested in it. History testifias^ aiqpc- 
rianoe testifies, t^at there cannot be true moimli^, 
or trua virtna, ivhare there is false religion* falaa 
worship, inlsa gods ; for which reason yon £nd, 
Ihat this graat article (for a«ich it then waa) sw 
not only made the suhject of a cpmmaod* hfit 
plaoedat the bead of all the raat. Nay, mora ; from 
the whole strain and tenor of the Old Testamaol, 
thara is good reason to heUava, thai the maintaw- 
ing in the world the knowiaUge and worship of the 
on« iruaGod, holy, just, and good, in pootradi^lifs 
to the idolatroM worahip whiah prevailed, waa iha 
great and prin4:ipal schema and fnd of tha Jewish 
polity and moat singolfM- ponstituiion. An the 
Jewish nation, tharafora, wa^i k» ha the dapoaitory 
or^ and tha means of preaerving in the world* tba 
knowUdge and worship of tlif onf Ima God* when 
it was lost and darkened in nther oountrles, it h»> 
name of the last importanpa to tha axecution of 
this purpose, that this nation shonld ba waroad and 
deterred, by every moral means, from sliding tham^ 
lalves into thosf practices, thosn errors, and th^ 
crime, against which it was tho very design of 
their iostittttioB^ that thtjF shouid strivo and con- 
tend.. 

The form of e^^prassion used in the second com- 
mandmant, and in this very part of it, much £a- 
Tonrs tlie interpretation for which I argne, namaljr, 
that tha sentence or thraaianing waa aimed against 
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$ba sin of idofaltry aloM. Tha word* tn, *' Fbr I 
liie iMtd thj Odd am %jealomi 0*d, Md Tisit tiM 
sklft mt the fathara spaa tha ehitdreo/' Hiasa t#o 
mmg^, of being jealebs, and viaitiagthe sioi af tlM 
iathtfra upon tlM ahildren, ai« apekan of God Mi 
toojuiictioa ) and, in Mtb a maaaert *• to alieir, 
that they ralar to one tabiectA Now jealousy im* 
pKea * rival. God'a hain^ jaaleus maaas* thai ha 
#oaM not aUow any ottier god to shata irilh hin^ 
falf in tha worahip of his craatorea ; that ia irbal 
is importad ia tha wbrd jealena ; end, tliereforaf 
HMt is the aabjflct^ to which tha thraal of Tiaitiag 
the fattiOTS Upon tha child rea is applied. Aeeofd^ 
i9g to Ibis ialcrpretatloo^ th« following axpvasaioatf 
of the comniandnMnt, '* tham that hata me^ tnA 
tiiem that love ua/* signify theai that foraaha and 
dtacTt my worship and raiigion, for tha wotsliip 
aad rrtigioa of other geds^ and tham who aclheN 
irmly aad filitiifally to my worships in opposition 
to every other worship. 

My aooond proposition is» that the threat ralatat 
ta temporal, or, more properly speaking, to fatnily 
proapcinty and adversity. In tha history of tha 
Jawa, aa08t|>arttcQlarl5 of tbair kiaga,of who»^ ai 
waa to he Mpeetad, we raad and know the aiost, wt 
ineet with nfpeatad inataaees of this, some threat 
being both ptoaooocad and axecuted agaioat tbelt 
family ^ roaperSly ; and for this very same cause* 
tlMir desertion of the tme €kKl, aad going ovar, 
nffear the eaiaiople of tha nations around tbcm, to 
the wotahip of false gods. Amongst varioas other 
HmtairtiT, one ia vary memorable and very direat 
•0 o«r p r esent argument s and timt is the Instinct 
•f Ahabi wlio of all the idolatiwas kings of Israel 
wfAathd w6rst. Tbepaalshaentttreataoed andd«> 
nounced against bis crima was this : *' Behold I 
will bring evil apon thee, and will takw ai»ay thy 
p6sterity« and wiU make thine Hoase like the houaa 
of Jerobeatdf tha sen of Ncbat, and like tha hoase 
of Baaaha» the son of Ahijah, for tha provocation 
wherawllh thoa hast provoked roe toanger^and 
maile Ia#atl to sin." 'Xh# provocdtitfa, ydn will 
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Otetrve, was the introduction 'of Mm gods into his 
kingdom ; and the prophet here not onlj threnteM 
Abab witii the niin and destruction of hia faanilyy 
aa the puniahmentof bia sin, butpointa out to him 
IWQ inatancea of great familiea having been deatrof* 
9d for the very sume reason. Yoa afterwatd read 
the full accomplishment of this sentence by tba 
hand of Jehu. liow, I consider 4heae inataoeaa 
as, in fact, the execution of the second commniidU 
oient, and as shewing what sense that command meat 
bore. Bat if it were so, if the force of the thread 
was, that in the distribution and assignment of 
temporal prosperity and adversity, to familiea and 
to a man's race, respect would be had to his fidelitf 
to God, or his rebellion against him in tiiis articla 
of false and idolatrous worship, then is the punish- 
ment, as to the nature and justice of it, agreeably 
to what we see in the cpnstant and ordinary couna 
of Ood's providence. The wealth and grandeur of 
families are commonly owipg not to the preaentge* 
Aeration, but to the industry, wisdom, or good con- 
duct of a former ancestor. The poverty and da» 
pression of a family are not imputable to the pre- 
sent representatives of the family, but' to the fanl^ 
the extravagance, or mismanagement of those, who 
went before them; of which, nevertheless, they ^nI 
the effects. All thb we see every day : and wt 
ace it without surprise or complaint. What, thei» 
fore, accords with the state of things under the err 
dinary dispensations of Proyidence, as to temporal 
prosperity and adversity, was, by a special Provt> 
dance, and by a particular sentence, ordained to 
be the mode, and probably a moat efficacaooa mode, 
of restraining and correcting an offence, from 
which it was of the utmost importance to deter Um 
Jewish nation. 

Mj third proposition is, that this ccNnmandment 
related particularly to the Jewish economy. la 
the £8th chapter of Deuteronomy, you find Mosea, 
with prodigious solemnity, pronouncing the blese* 
ings and cursings which awaited the children of 
.Israel under the diape^aation, to which they were 
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called : ftod joa will oto«^e, that thaM bl«wiag« 
consUtad allogethm* of woiidly benefits, Mid these 
rnwrt ^S worldly punisbmeota. Moses ia effect 
dedMcd, tbat with respect to thte peenltar people* 
frtien they came into their own land, there should 
be amongst theni> such a signal and eztraordinarj, 
and ▼isible interposition of Providence, as to show- 
er dttwn bleseiags and happiness, and prosperity, 
vpoik those wbo adhered Atithfolly to the Ood of 
tteir fathers, end to punish with exemplary misfor* 
tunes, those, who disobeyed and deserted him. 
Sncb, Moees told theu, wonld be the order of Ood's 
fOTemroent over them. This dispensation dealt In 
temporal rewards and punishments. And the a^* 
cond commandment, which made the temporal 
prosperity and adversity of families depend, in ma« 
ny instances, npon the religious behavionr of tha 
ancestor of auch families, was a branch and coa-> 
sbtent part of that dispensation. 

But, lastly and principally, my fourth proposi- 
tion is, that at no rate does it afiect, or was ever 
pieant to affect, the acceptance or salvation of in* 
dividnals'in a future life. Ify proof of this propo" 
sition I draw from the 18th chapter of Eiekiel. It 
should seem from this chapter, that some of the 
Jews, at that time, bad pot too large an interpre* 
totion upon the second commandment; for the pro- 
phet puts this question into the month of bis eoonp 
trymen ; he supposes them to be thus, as it were, es- 
postulating witli God. Ye say. Why ? " Doth not 
the son bear the iniquity of the father r that is the 
question be makes them ask. Now take notice of 
the answer ; the answer, which the prophet deli- 
vers, in the name of Ood, is this ; " When the son 
bath done that which is lawful and right, and hath 
kept all my stotutes, and hath done them, he shall 
surely live. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
The son shall fioT bear the iniquity of the father; 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; 
tiie righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
Mm,** ver. 19, SO. 
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I» tb« preceding pert of the chapter^ the 
phet bet diUted a good de»l« end very e9i|»resaly 
indeed, upon the same satgect, all to eoafirm tbe 
greet truth which he lays down ; *' Behold all soole 
are mine ; as tbe sOel of the fatbev, so also tiie eool 
of the son is mine ; the sonl that sinneth, ii oludi 
die." Kow apply tills to the second comniand- 
oMntf and the only way of reconciling them tOge* 
ttier Is by supposinf, that tbe second command* 
ment related solely to temporal, dr rather family 
adversity and prosperity, and Eieklel's chapter to 
the rewards and panisbments of a fntnre etate.-^ 
When to this is added What hath been obeerred^ 
that tbe threat in tbe second commandment belMigi 
to the trime forbidden in tiiat ooomi«Mlmeat< 
namely, the going over to false |[od», and desert> 
ing the one true Ood ; and that it also fotmed a 
part or branch of the Mosaic system^ whieb dealt 
throughout in temporal rewardi add panishmehte, 
at that time dispensed by a particular providence : 
when these considerations are laid together, mnell 
of the difficulty, and much of the objection, tvhieh 
onr own minds may have raised against this com' 
ttandmenty will, I hope, b4 removed. 



SERMON XIV. 

' HOW VIRTUE PRODUCES BEUEF« AND VICE 
UNBELIEF. • 

ff any mmm ^rttl do kii wUt, i« »hM Aaew^ tkt 
d9Urim4, whether Ube^ CW^-John vtt. 17. 

It does not, I think, at first sight appear, why o«r 
behaviour should inBnence our belief, or hdw any 
portionlar eoureeof action, good or bad, should af> 
fed our assent to any particular propositions, wUeb 
are offered to us ; for truth or probability can never 
depend upon our conduct; tl>e Credibility er iBor» 
dtbility of religion is the s«me« whether we aet 
well or ill, whether we obey its laws .or disobey 
them. Nor is it very manifest, how even ettrpe^ 



«ffrt<AH of €yidejic« or credibility fthoald he vffecV 
ed by »«r virtues or vicM} becauM conduit is tar 
I04<liat^l-y volvnlary, telisf is not: ooe is an Mi 
of tht viU, under the power of motives; the other 
la an act of the understaodiog, v poo which smIivm 
do not, prifQarllj at least, operate, nor ought lo 
i^wrsto at all. Yet our Lord, in the text, affirms 
this to he the caae, namelj, that our behaviour docs 
ininenee our belief, and to have been the case from 
the beginning* ^lat is, even daring his own minia- 
trj upon earth. " If any man will do his will, he 
yhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.*' 
It becomes, therefore, a subject of serious and rail- 
giooa iaquiry, how, why, and to what, extent, the 
decUration of the text may be maintained. 

Now the first and most striking observation ia, 
thai it «orrc«pond8 with experience. The fact, ■# 
far as can be observed, is as tlie text represents it 
to be. I speak, of the general course of hnmaa 
fooduct, which is the thing to be considered. Good 
men are generjdly believers : bad men are gene- 
rally unbelievers. This is the general state of the 
paae s not without exceptions ; for, on the one hand, 
there may be men of regular external monds, wha 
are yet unbelievera, becanse, though immoraM^f 
b« one cauae of unbelief, it is not the only caoset 
and, on the other hand, there are nndonbtediy 
many, who, although they believe and tremble, yet 
go on in their sins, because their faith doth not 
regulate their practice. But, having respectto the 
ordinary course and state of human conduct, what 
our Saviour hath declared is verified by experieme« 
He, titot doeth the will of God, cometh to beUeve, 
that Jesus Christ is of God, namely, a mesaengar 
from €U>d. A process, some bow or other, takes 
place ia the understanding, which brings the mind 
pf him, who acts rightly, to this conclusion. A 
conviction is formed, and e«ery day made stronger 
and stronger. No man ever comprehended the 
f aloe of Christian precepts, but by conducting hie 
life according to them. When, by so doing, he is 
brought to know their excellency, their perfection. 
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I had almost said, their divinity, be is necessarily 
also brought to tliink well of the religion itsdf. 
Hear St. Paal:— " The night is far spent : the day 
is at band : let as, therefore, cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us pot on the armour of light: 
let us walk honestly as in the day, not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying; but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and make not piovisloD for Hie 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof."* It is recorded of 
this text, that it was the means of cooveraion oi 
a very eminent father of the church, St. Anstin; 
for which reason I quote it as an instance to uj 
present purpose, since I apprehend, it must have 
wrought with him in the manner here represented. 
I have no doubt but that others have been aflFcctMl 
in like manner by this or other particular portionB 
of Scripture ; and that still greater numbers have 
i»een drawn down (o Christianity by the general 
Impression, which our Lord's discourses, and the 
speeches and letters of his apostles, have left upon 
their minds. This is sometimes called the internal 
evidence of ou> religion; and it is very strong. 
But, inasmuch as it is a species of evidence, which 
applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice 
of virtue, it will operate most powerfully where it 
finds these qualities, or even these tendencies and 
dispositions subsisting. If this be the effect of vir- 
tuous conduct, and, in some proportion, the effect 
also of each separate act of virtue, the contrary 
effect must necessarily folloir from a contrary 
course of behaviour. And perhaps it may assist 
us in unfolding the subject, to take up the'inqnli7 
in this order ; because, if it can be shewn, why, 
and in what manner, vice tends to obstruct, im* 
pair, and, at length, destroy our faith, it will not 
be difficult to allow, that virtue^ must facilitate, 
support, and confirm it : that, at least, it will de- 
liver us, or keep us free, from that weight of pre- 
judice and resistance, which is produced in the 

o Rom. xili. It. 
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mitad liy Tiot* «ml wbkh aots ag«ii9t the ivoiptton 
of reKgivtii truth. 

Hew the cas« ^peart to in* to be ao otiMr thn - 
thio : A great maay ^nmu, before tbej proceed 
«pan an ad of known tramgrestioB, do expressly 
state to themscWeft the q^eetion, whether religion 
be trae or not; and, in order to get at the object 
«f thair desire (for the real matter to be deten 
mined ie, wbether^lhey shall have their desire gra* 
tified or not), in order, I say, to get at the pleasave 
in some cases ; or, in other oases, the point of in- 
terest, npon whith ttiejr have set their hearts^ they 
eheose to decide, and they do in fatt d«cid« with 
thnmselvea, that these things afe not so certain, as 
to bo a reason for them to give op the pleasnre 
which lies before them, or the advantage, which is 
BOW, and which may aevei- be again, in their power 
to «mipass« This oondnsion docs actvaily take 
place, and, at varieos times, mast almost necetsn* 
rily take place, in the minds of men of bad morals* 
Aad now remark the effect,, which it has open their 
thoaghts afUrward^ When they come at another 
/iataretime to reiect upon religion, they reiect open 
if, as upon what they bad before adjudged to be n»> 
foaMed,and too uncertain to be acted upon, or to be 
depended npon : and refleotious, accompanied with 
this advert andunfavourableimpresei^Mi^ naturally 
leadtolnfldciity. Herefai, therefore, isseenthefatla* 
cioos operatlen of sin t first, in the oircomstances an* 
d#r which men form their opinion and their concla- 
siads concerning religion ; and, secondly, in the 
effeet, which conclusions^ which doubts so formed^ 
baTO npen their judgment afterward. First, what 
is Ibe sltoation of mind in which they decide con- 
oeming rtligtoa i and what cah be expected from 
taeh a situation? Some magnified and alluring 
pleasure has stirred their desires and passions. It 
cannot be enjoyed without sin. Here is religion 
denouncing andferWdding it on one side : there is 
opportunity drawing and palling on the other. 
With this drag and bias upon their thoughts, they 
prononnee and decide oenocHiing the most iopeN 
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tant of all subjects, and of all questions. If flity 
should determine for the truth and reality of reii* 
gion, they must sit down disappointed of a gratifi- 
cation, upon which they had set their hearts, and 
of using an opportunity, which may never cone 
again. Nevertheless they must determine one way 
or other. And this process, via. a similar delibe- 
ration and a similar conclusion, is renewed and 
repeated, as often as occasions of sin offer. Tht 
effect, at length, is a settled persuasion against re- 
ligion ; for what is it, in persons who proceed in 
this manner, which rests and dwells upon their m^ 
mories i What Is it which gives to their judgment 
its turn and bias? It is these occasiohal decisioas 
often repeated; which decisions have the same 
power and influence over the man's after-opinioD, 
as if they had been made ever so impartially, or 
ever so correctly : whereas, in fact, they are made 
under circumstances, which exclude, almost, the 
possibility of their being made with faimesa, and 
with sufficient inquiry. Men decide under the 
power and influence of sinful temptation; but, 
having decided, the decision is afterward remem« 
bered by them, and grows into a settled and habi- 
tual opinion, as much as if they had proceeded in 
it without any bias or prejudice whatever. 
- The extent, to which this cause acts, that ia, the 
numbers who are included in its influence, will be 
farther knowp by the following observation. I 
have said, that sinners oftentimes expressl$ state 
to themselves the question, whether religion be ime 
or not ; and that they state to themselves this ques- 
tion at the time when they are about to eater upon 
some act of sin^ which religion condemns ; and I 
believe the case so to be. I believe that this stater 
ment is often expressly made, and in the manner 
which I have represented. But there is also a tadt 
rejection of religion, which has nearly the same e& 
feet. Whenever a man deliberately ventures upon 
an action, which he knows that religion prohibits, 
be tacitly rejects religion. There may not pass lo 
bis thoughts every step which we have described, 
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Mr oiaj be come expressly to the coDclosion; but 
be acts apon the conclasion, he practieelly edopts 
it. And the doing so will alienate his mind from 
religion, as surely, almost, as if he bad formally 
argued himself into an opinion of its nntrnth. The 
effect of sin is necessarily, and highly, and in ail 
cases, adverse to the production and existence of 
religions faith. Real djihculties are donbled and 
trebled, when they fall in with vicious propensi* 
ties» imaginary difficulties are readily started. Vice 
is wonderfully acute in discovering reasons on itx 
own side. This may be said of all kinds of vice; 
bat, I think it more particularly holds good of 
what are called licentious vices, that is, of vices of 
debnttcbery ; for sins of debauchery have a tend- 
ency, which other species of sin have not so di* 
rectly, to unsettle and weaken the powers of the 
understanding, as well as, in a g'reater degree, I 
think, than other vices, to render the heart tho* 
roughly corrupt. In a mind so wholly depraved, 
the impression of any argument, relating to a moral 
or religious subject, is faint, and slight, and tran- 
sitory. To a vitiated palate no meat has its right 
taste ; with a debauched mind no reasoning has 
its proper influence. 

But, secondly ; Have we not also, from Scripture, 
reason to believe, that God*s holy Spirit.will be as* 
sisting to those who earnestly pray for it, and who 
sincerely prepare themselves for its reception; and 
that it will be assisting to them in this matter of 
faith in religion.— The language of Scripture is, 
that God gives his holy Spirit to them that ask it ; 
and moreover, that to them who use and improvo 
it, as they ought, it is given in more and more 
^bnndance. " He that hath, to him shall be given 
more. Be that hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that i^hich he hath."* He, who is stu- 
dious to improve his measure of grace, shall find 
that measure increased upon him. He, who neg- 
lects, or stifles, neglects through irreligion, care* 

f Mstt. xUL It, 
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iMinen and heedlMsaesSp buries in seiMUftlitj, vr 
stifles by tiie oppositioD of siA^ the portion of grmee 
and aaaistanee, which is vottohsafed to him, ho^thfe 
Soripture kays, will find that portioa vttbdrawn 
trotx bin. Kow, this b«ing the general Aalura and 
economy of Ood's assistiof graec, ther* is no ret* 
son, why it should not eiitend to oil r faitb, as well 
as to our practice ; our perceiving the tmtliy as 
well as our obeying the truth, may b« holptfd and 
suctfoured 1^ it« God's Spirit can have aeCosa to 
oar •understandings, as well as oor affections. Be 
can render thcr inind sensible to the impressioaa of 
evidence, and the power of troth. If creatures, 
lilie us, might take upon themselves to judge what 
is a proper eibjeei of divine help, it should se«n to 
be a serknis, devout, humble, apprehensive mind, 
anxiously desiring to learn and knowth« trotb} 
and, in Ord^ to ktfow it, keeping the heart and n>* 
derstandiag pure and prepared for that piirp<we ; 
that is to say, carefully abstaining from tbAiBdalJ> 
gence of passions, ahd firom practices, whi^ hard- 
en and indispose the mind against rvligioa. I say, 
a mind, so guarding and qualiffing itself, and tan* 
. ploring with devout earnestness and soiieitude tb« 
aid of God's holy Spirit in its meditations and !*• 
qniries, seems, so far as we ean^presuitle to judge, 
as meet an object of divine help and favoor, as any 
of whiob ire can form tfn idea : and it iv n4t for M 
to narrow the promises of God coh«erttinghis astislk 
lag grace, so as, without authority, to exolud* stoch 
an object from it. 

From the dootf in«, which has been Itaas eonoiae* 
ly 'proposed, various important rul^s and refleo* 
tions arise. 

First; Let not men, involved in sinful «oiinea, 
wonder at the diffioalties which they meet with ill 
religion* It is an tfffect of sin, which is almott sum 
to follow. 8in never fails, both t6 magnify real 
difficulties, and to suggest imaginary ones. It restt 
and dwells upon ofcjeotions, because they belptbt 
sinner, in some measure, to excuse his conduct to 
himself.— They cause him to come to a conclusion. 
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vbich peimit9 the gr«tifio»tioo of hii pMsiqna, or 
the «oiop»wng of bifl porpoM. Dc«p and vwioiia 
M the dec«itfialoesa of «io, of lic^niious sins mpsft 
piu^coUrlj ; Cor they cload t^ie aadttnAaoding i 
th«y di8qo«lify omb for Mriout meditation of any 
ki«i4; n^vf fH for tlM mecUlatioo ofreligioit. 

Sfi^^milj i lAt tbtm, who ask for mora ligbt* 
tr»| take care to act xip to the light wbifih thay 
bava. Scripture and azparience joia their teiftir 
ia<mj to this poinit namely, that they, who faith- 
fully pf aotiM what they do koow^ and live agrcea- 
tily iQ the belief, vbich they have, and to thejuat 
and rafttpnal ffoypaaqoencae of that belief, aeldom 
fail to proceed farther, and to acquire more and 
more confidence in the troth of religion ; whereaa, 
if they live in opposition to the degree of belief, 
which they hav^, be K what it may, eren it will 
gradually grow weaker and weaker, and, at length, 
die away in the soul. 

Thirdly; Let them, who are amcious to arrive 
at just sentiments of religion, keep their minds in 
a capable state, that is, free from the bias of former 
doubts conceived, at a time, when the power and 
Influence of sinful temptation was upon them, sug- 
gested, in fact, lest they should find themselves 
obliged to give up some gratification upon which 
they had set their hearts; and which decisions, 
nevertheless, and doubts, have the same operation 
upon their judgments, as if they had been the re- 
sult of the most pure and Impartial reasoning. It 
is not peculiar to religion : it is true of all sub- 
jects, that the mind is sure almoit to be misled, 
which lies under a load of prejudice contracted 
from circumstances, in which it is next to impossi- 
ble to weigh arguments justly, or to see clearly. 

Fourthly ; Let them, I«t all, especially those, 
who find themselves in a dissatisfied state of mind, 
lly to prayer. Let them pray earnestly and incea- 
santiy for God's assisting grace and influence ; as- 
sisting;, if it be bis good pleasure, as well our minds 
and understanding in searching after truth, as our 
hearts and affectiona in obeying it. I say again. 
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let us pray unceasingly for grace and help from the 
Spirit of God. When we pray for any worldly 
object, we may pray mistaken. We may be igno- 
rant of our own good 2 we may err egr«gio«sly 
ooocerning it. But wben we pray for spiritual aid 
and grace, we are sure that we pray for what w 
want ; for what, if granted, will be the grealoC of 
all blessings. And^ we pray with hope, beckase 
we have this gracious assurance given us by the 
Lord himself of grace and mercy : " If ye, being 
evil, know how to gii^ good gifts unto year chil- 
dren, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him."* 



SERMON XV. 

JOHN'S MESSAGE TO JESUS. 

Now wke» /»A» hud heard im prUoa the werkt ef 
Christ, he sent two of hi* disciples, and said unio him. 
Art thou he that should come, or do we looh/or another f 
Matt. xi. 3, S. 

Thxss words state a transaction, to say the least 
of it, of a singular kind, and well entitled to ob> 
servation. Some time before our Lord's appearance, 
John the Baptist had produced himself to the 
country, as a messenger of God, and as a public 
preacher. The principal . thing which he taught 
was, that a greater and more extraordinary person 
than himself, that is to say, no otherthan the long* 
foretold and long-expected Messiah, was about 
shortly to appear in the world ; that for the ap- 
pearance of this person, which would be the setting 
up of the kingdom of God upon earth, all men 
were to. prepare themselves by repentance and re* 
formation. Thus did John preach, before it was 
known or declared, and before he (John himaeU) 
knew or declared who this extraordinary person 
was. It was, at it should seem, upon our Lord's 
offering himself to John to be baptised of bim in 

• Mate tH. 11. 
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Jordan, that Jolin, for the first time, knew and pub* 
luhcd him to be that person. Tbie testimony and 
record John afterward repeated concerning him 
in this manner^ and it is remarkable : " The next 
day John sceth Jesns coming nnto him, and saitb, 
Beliold the Lamb of God, which taketh awaj the 
sin of the world. This is he, of whom I said. 
After me cometh a man, which is preferred before 
me, for he was before roe, and I kncuf him nott 
bnt ■ that he should Im made manifest to Israel, 
tiierefbre am I come baptising with water. And 
John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descend- 
ing from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon 
him : and I knew him not, but he that sent me to 
baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and r^ 
maining on him, the same js he, which baptizeth 
with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare record; 
that this is the Son of God." 
■ It came to pass, tbat,.80on after our Lord's pub- 
lic appearance, John was cast into prison, and 
there remained till, by a barbarous order from 
Herod, in wicked compliance with a wicked vow, 
thb good and courageous servant of God was be- 
headed. It does not seem quite certain, whether 
he was not imprisoned twice. In prison, however, 
this disciples, as was natural, came to biro, and re- 
lated to him the great things, which Jesus had 
lately been doing; and it appears, from the ju> 
counts of the different evangelists, and by laying 
these accounts together in order of time, that Jesus, 
a little .before tiiis, amongst, other miracles, had 
cored the centurion's servant without coming near 
him; and liad also raised the young man at Main 
to l^e, when they were carrying him out to his 
funeral ; miracles, which, it may be supposed, were 
much noised abroad in the country. What then 
did John the Baptist do, upon receiving this in- 
telligence P. He sent to Jesus two of his disciples, 
saying, *' Art thou he thatshould come, or look we 
for another?" 
It will appear odd, that John should entertain 
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aoy doabt, or rcqaira may satlsfMlUn «boat 
anatter. H« vbo kad. himsalf publicly 
Jesas to l»e the MesaUh looktd Cor, aad that aba 
«|Ma tba most UBdeniable grauods, bacanaa kataiv 
the Spirit daicandiAg andtemaioing opoa Aum ; the 
token which bad tean given faiaa, vhavabj fSUk 
ptmon was to be diatinguishad by him. 

Tbia Jiraa a difficulty, .vhkb ioterpratara of Sari^ 
ton, ia very eai4y times, saw : mod tba aaawr, 
vrlHch they gave to it, I believe to be tba traaona; 
namelyr that John sent ttiismeasage, not fnm aaiy 
doubt which be hlmaelf enteitaioad of .the aaMar, 
hot ia Ofder that tba doobts, whiah his disciplas 
had ooBcuved about it, might aeaaiva an anawar 
aa4 tatiaf action at tba fboatoio hoad ; from Jesas 
himaelf, who was bastable to give it. 

Yoa will, .therefore, now obsenra wliat tkia aB> 
8>war was, aad bow, and ander what ciscumafaacaa, 
it was given. If you tarn to St. Lake's statomattt 
of tjhc transaction, chap. vii. versa £Oth, you will 
there find it expressly asserted, what is only tn^ 
plied and tacitly referred to by St. Matthew (aad 
Ibis is one instonce, aqMmgst many of the advaa- 
tageaof bringing the accouata of the differant eva»> 
gaUats together) : y^u will find, I si^, that it aa 
happwied,— I ought to have said that it waa ao or- 
dered by Providence-TT^tbat at the time, the praaiaa 
hour, when these messengers from John arrived 
our Lord was in tiia very act of working miraalaa. 
In that same boor, says Luke, ha cured a»aaj of 
infinnities aad plagnee, and of avil spirits, aad 
uato many that warebUnd be gave aigbt: ao thai 
the messengers toemselves were eya>jwitaeaaea ol bis 
powers and his gifts, and of his mighty works; 
aad to this evidence he refers tliem ; and a mors 
daoisive or dignified answer could not poaaibly 
l»va been given. He neither says he waa not the 
person they inquired after, bat bids thorn take ao- 
tice aad tellJohn of what they #««•, and makaHiair 
own conclusion from it. '* Go your way, aad taU 
John what things ye have seen and heard, how that 
the Uind saa, tba lama Walk, tba lepara v* daaoned, 
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Am deaf liaar, the dead are laised, to the paor the 
gospel U preached." It does not, I tbialc, appear, 
nor is it necessary to suppose, that «M these spe> 
eies of miracles were performed then, ok* befon 
their ejres. It is specifically Aeotieaed, that h% 
ttian cured many of plagues aad infirmities, caA 
a«t CTii spirits, and restored sight to the blind ; 
feat it ie not aentioned, for instance, that he then 
raised the dead, though that miracle be referred 
to in hia answer^ Altar haviag wvooght, whilst 
they iffe re present* many and varioni species of 
decashre mtvacies, iie wsas weU entitled to demand 
their credit and assentito others upon his o'wn tos- 
toBoay and aasortson. 

ttaw from this answer of our Iiord's, we are 
antilkd to infer (andthis I think is the useful InfiHr. 
cnec to he dnnrn from it), that the faith which he 
requited, the assent wliich he demanded, was a 
rattonal nssent and faith founded upon proof aad 
evIdeBco. His lexliortatioa was," believe me for 
tlm very irorks' sake." He did swt bid Phil ip, opofi 
that occaison, or 4be disciples of John upon this, 
hclisve him, because he was the Son of Ood, be- 
caaae he came down from heaven, because he was 
in the Father and ■ the ^ther in him, because he 
vaa "with Ood and from Ood, because the Father 
■had given unto him the Spirit without measure', 
becaoae he ubu inspired in the fullest and largest 
aeaae of the word ; for all these characters and 
pretensions, tfiough the highest ttiat could belong 
to any being irhatseever, to a prophet, or to more 
ttuui apvoptaet, were neverthelese to be ascertained 
by fsets ; when ascertained, they were grounds of 
the- most aboohUe oonfidenoe in his word, of the 
moat implicit and onUmited retianoe upon his au- 
thority; bat they were to be -ascertained by fatfts. 
To iactsy therefore, our Lord appeals ; to facts he 
rsfisrs them, aad to the demonstration which they . 
afforded of Ms -power aod trutiii for shutting their 
ayes agaiiist faith, or, more properly speaking, for 
shutting their hearts and understandings against 
the proof aad cooclusion, which fiicts affonded,he 
5 * 
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pronottnMk them liable to condettumtion. 'Thfbf 
were to believe his word, becaase of his w«M'k»: 
that was ezactlj vhat he required. " The worhk 
n^hich the Father hath given me to finish, the 
same woriis that I do bear -vritnees of mc» that the 
Father hath sent me ; and the Father himself wh« 
hath sent me, beareth witness of me."* It is rc> 
markable that John the Baptist wrooght no inin^ 
cle : therefore the anthoritj end confirming proof 
of Ms mission, rested rery much upon the cri> 
dences which were exhibited, not by himself, bat 
bj the person whose appearance he professed to 
foretell ; and undoubtedly the miracles of onr l4»rd 
did, by a reflected operation, -establish the preaefak 
ing of John* For if a person in tliese days sboold 
appear, not working any miracle himself, bat d»> 
claring that another and greater person -was soon 
to follow, and if that other and greater person did 
accordingly soon follow, and shew forth mifhty 
deeds, the authority of tiie first person's miaaion 
would be ratified by tha second person's woria. 
They who might doubt, nay 'reasonably doubt, eon« 
icerning the first person's truth and pretensiooe be- 
/ore, would be fiiUy satisfied of them afterward ; 
and this was exaotly the turn, wlkich some rational 
and considerate Jews gave to the matter. " And 
many resorted to him, andsaid,'John did no mir^ 
cle : but all thing* that John spake of this man were 
true ;" the ^Fect of this observation was, what it 
ought to be, "many believed on him tfiere.'H 

This distinction between oar Ix>rd and his fore- 
runner, in one working miracles, and the otheraot, 
furnislies an accountfpr two things, which we meet 
with in ttie Gospels; one is, John's dedaring tUt 
when the person, of whom he spoke,shoald appear, 
his own ministry, which was tiien much followed 
and attended, would sink in importance and esteem. 
" He must increase, I must decrease^He that 
cometh after me, is preferred l>efore me— ^e that 
was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thoa heareti 

• John T. «. t IHd. s. 41, «. 
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witness ; behold, the same baptiseth, and all n\to 
come to him," The other is our Lord's own re* 
.flection apoo John's testiroonj in his favour, which 
was exactljT agreeable to the truth of the case. 
" Ye sent onto John, and he bare witness unto the 
troth : but 1 receire not testimony from man. He 
was a burning and a shining light; and yt were 
willing for a season to r^oice in his light. But 
/ have greater witness than that of John — the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that / do bear witness of me." As if he had 
said : My own performance of miracles is a fairer 
and sorer proof of my mission, than any testimony 
which coold be given to me by another, who did 
not perform miracles, however great, or praise- 
worthy, or excellent, his character and his preach- 
ing were in all respects, or however much his fol- 
lowers confided in him : the one was the testimony 
of men, the other of God r "I receive not testimony 
of man?*' the proofs, which I myself exhibit before 
ymsr eyes of divine power, supersede human tee- 
timony. 

Again, o«r Lord pot the troth of his preten- 
sions, precisely and specifically upon the evidence 
of his miracles, " If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not: but if I do, thoogh ye 
befleve not me, believe the works."* What fairer 
appeal could be made? Could more be done to 
challenge inquiry, or place the question upon the 
right ground i 

Lastly, in the xvth chapter and S4th verse, our 
Lord fixes the guilt of the unbelieving Jews upon 
this article, that they rejected miraculous proof, 
which ought to have convinced them : and that, if 
they had not bad siith proof, they might have been 
eccosable, or, comparatively speaking, they would 
not .have had sin. ^is words are very memorable, 
" If 1 had not done among them the works which 
nooe other man did^ they had not had sin." 

^It.appears, therefore, that, as well in the answer 

• John X. 9T> 
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to John's raeesengere. as in the other passaps ttf 
his history and discoarses which resemble ^ia, 
oor Lord acted a part the most consistent with 
his professed character. He referred the messeager 
who came to him, to miracnlous works t>erforBied 
before their eyes, to things done upon the spot; to 
the testimony of their own senses. •* Shew Joto 
those things which ye do 'see and hear." WonM, 
«0tt1d any other than a prophet come from God do 
this ? In lilce manner, was it for any other than a 
divine messenger to bW his very disciples not be- 
lleve in him, if he did not these worics ; or to tell 
ttHbelievtrs, that if he had not done amoni; them 
works, which none cither man did, their tinbelief 
might have been excusable i In all this we discern 
<onYiction and sincerity, fairness, truth, and eri- 
deuce. 



SERMON XVI. 

0(N INSBN8IBILITY TO OFBENCSS. 

Who can ttU Kow 4fthe t^tndeth 7 O tle^nu thorn m 
IWMilky e<cWI AftOtt. Ktep thf tertHmt^Uofi^mprm' 
MMt^faoiK wiM» i*st thtv gH *kt ^4omimkm eiw «a^ 
Pnha xix. », la. 

TBHSft words express a rational and affeetiBg 
prayer, according to the sefise which they carry 
with them at first sight, and without entering into 
atiy interpretation of them whatsoever. Who is 
there, that will not joih heartily in this prayer? 
for who is there, thalt haS not oecasioti to pray 
against his sinsf We are laden with the weight of 
oar sltis. " The femembrance'of them is gnevoos 
to US ; the burden of them is intolerable.* But 
beyond this, these same words, when they come 
to be fully understood, have a still stronger mean* 
tag, and still more applicable to the state and co»> 
dtttott of our souls ; which I will endevMur to «cl 
before you. 
You will observe tlie expression, "my secret 
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fftolte : O cl«aiise ttoa bm fvom m j secret teiAt^/* 
Nqv th« question is, to whom are these faulte e 
secret? ta mjseU.or to others? whether the |»J«j«r 
relates to feiilts, which are concealed from xoaft* 
kind* aod are in that sense secret ; or to faalts» 
whicb arc coBcealed froia the offender himsetf, 
and are therefore secret* i& the most full aad strict 
sense of which the term is capable i Now, I saj, 
that the coateotsy or whole passage taken together, 
eblige us to lutderstand the ward " Hcrei" in this 
latter sense; for obser?f two particulars. The 
first verse of the. teat rvns thus: — ^"Who oan tcU 
hov <^t h« offendeth ? O cleanse thoa me from m j 
secret faults.** Now» to giv^ a conne^n to the 
two parts of this verse, it i$ necessary to suppose 
that one reason, for which it was so difficult for aaj 
man to know how oft he offeadetb was» that manj 
of his fanlta were secret j but in what way, and to 
whom seeret? to himself undoubtedly : otherwise 
tbe secrecy weald have been no reason or c<iuse oi 
that dil&calty. The merdly being oonceaied from 
others would be nothing to the present purpose: 
beoaaae tbe most ooaeealed sins, in that sease* an 
as well known to the sinner himself, as those whkk 
are detected or most open) and therefbre such con. 
ceaiment would not aceoant for the sinner's diffi* 
ouity in understanding the state of bis soul and of 
kia conscience. To me it appevs very plain, that 
tbe train of the Psalmist's thoughts went thus >-*Be 
is led to cast back his recollection ^pon the sins of 
kia life : lie finds himself, as many of us must do, 
lo^t and bewildered in their number and frcquei»> 
•y ; because, beside all other reasons of confusion, 
tiiere were many, which were unootieed, uareck* 
ened, and unoteerved. Against this class of sias» 
■Vbich, for this reaitoa, he ealls kis secret faults, be 
raises op kis voice to God in prayer. This is evv 
dently» as I think, the train and connexion of 
thonghtt aad this requires, that the secret fault** 
bare spoken of, be explained of such faults, as were 
aeeret to tbe person himself. It makes no cennes- 
ioa^ it earnea vritii it no eoasiatcat mtaniiig» l» 
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interpret them of tho»e faults, which were eoaeaJ- 
ed from others. This is one argument for the ex* 
position contended for ; another is the following. 
You will observe in the text, that two kinds of 
iins are distinctly spoken of, under the name of 
secret faults, and presumptuous sins. The words 
■re, *' O cleanse thou me from my secret faults ; 
keep thy servant also from presumptuous sii».** 
Now, it will not do to consider these secret faults 
as merely concealed faults, because they are not 
necessarily distinguished from, or can be placed in 
opposition to, presumptuous sins. The Psalmist is 
here addressing Ood: he is deeply affected with 
the state of his soul, and with his sins, considered 
in relation to Ood. Now, with resp«ct to Ood, 
there may be, and there often is, as much presamp- 
tion, as much daring, in committing a concealed 
sin, as in committing a sin, which is open to the 
world. The circumstance of concealment, or de> 
tection, makes no difference at all in this respect ; 
and therefore they could not properly be placed in 
different classes : nor would it be natural so to 
place them ; but offences, which escape the siif 
ner's own notice at the time, may certainly be dis* 
tinguished from those, which are committed wKh 
a high hand, with a full knowledge of the guilt, 
and defiance of the consequences ; and that is, as 
I believe, the distinction here intended : and the 
one the Psalmist called his secret faults, the other 
bis presumptuous sins. Upon the whole, ther^ 
fore, I conclude, that the secret sins, against whioh 
the Psalmist prayed, were sins secret to himself. 

But here, therefore, comes the principal qoestioa 
«^How there can be any sins of this sort? how 
that can be a sin, which is neither observed, nor 
known to be so by the person who commits it? And 
then there comes also a second oonsideratiott, which 
b, if there be such, what ought to be. done wtthr» 
spect to them ? Now, as well upon the authority of 
the tea^ as upon what is the real case with human 
nature, when that case is rightly understood, I ootf* 
lend, firs^ that there are many violations of Opd^ 
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laws, which the men who are guilty of them, ere 
aot sensible of at the tine : and yet, secondly, such 
as that their want of being sensible of them, does 
not ezcose, or make them cease to be sins. Ail 
this, in tmtbfis no other, than the regulsr effect of 
sinful habits. Such is the power of castom over onr 
conscieoees, that there is, perhaps, hardly any bad 
actM»n,Vkich aiqan is capable of committingthathe 
may not commit so often, as to become anconsoions 
of its guilt, as moch as of the most indifferent thing 
which he does. If some very great and atrocious 
crimes may be thought exceptions to this obsenra- 
tion ; and that no habit or custom can by any po»> 
sibility reconcile them to the human conscience, it 
is only because they are such as cannot, from their 
very nature, be repeated so often "by the same per- ' 
son, as to become familiar and habitual : if they 
could, the consequence would be the same ; they 
woold be no more thought of by the sinner himself, 
than other habitual sins are. But great, outrageous 
crimes, against life, for instance, and property, and 
public safety, may be laid out of the question, as 
not falling, I trust and believe, within the case of 
any one who bears me, and as in no case ivhatever 
capable of being so common, as to be fair experi- 
ments of the strength of our observation. These are 
oot what compose our account with Ood. A maa 
may be (as indeed most men are) quite free from 
the crimes of murder, robbery, and the like, and yet 
be/or from the kingdom of Ood. 1 fear it may be 
said of most of us, that the class of sins, which com- 
pose oar account with God, are habitual sins; ha- 
bitual omissions and habitual commissioHS, Now 
it is true of both these, that we may have continued 
In them so long, they may have become so familiar 
to us by repetition, that we think nothing at all of 
tiiem. We may neglect any duty, till we forget 
thai it is one : we may neglect our prayers ; we 
may neglect our devotion ; we may neglect every 
duty towards God, till we become so unaccustomed 
and unused to them, as to be insensible that we are in- 
paning aoy omissioq, or contracting,fk'om that omis> 
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thiass •*• pactisML Tbe p>nwn,-who ate gwUly 
•f tticMy do ■oCy kj as J OMfk or qr^litea whatever, 
appear to feel tW «»aUwf r«fcn^« of raatrieara ^w 
to kave tiic leaak twitr of ddwr (oil^ m- daufcr, 
or abaiDCyiD vhat tiiaj 4o; aad it set only appeus 
to be M, bat U is an. Thej are, ia fod, withoat 
aaj sotioe, coas^ioaaBcas, or coapaBctioa,apoo 
tfaa sobjocL Tbeee sin«, therefore, tf the j ha sach, 
are Mcret siaeto tfaeiB. Bat are thoy aot tiierefore 
•ins? That becoaes the next great qaestion. Ve 
ainst alloar, becaasc fact proves it, tiiat hahif aad 
castom can destroy tbe sense and per ce ptian of 
sin. Does tbe act then, in tiiat person, oeaso to be 
any loacer a sin? This most be assorted by thoee, 
vbo argue that nothing can be a sin, but what is 
known aad understood, and also felt aad peioeived 
to be so, by the sinner biinseU at thi tiaic, aad wbo. 
conseqaentljF, deny that there are maj secret sias 
in our sense of that expression. Now mark tbe 
consequences, which would follow firom each so 
opinion* It is then tbe timorous b^tmmer in wick- 
ed eoorsesy who alone is to be brought to accoanft. 
Cab such a dovtriae be maintained? Sinners arc 
eaUed upon by preachers of the gospel, aad orer 
And over again called upon, to compare themselves 
with themselves, themselves at one time with the» 
•elves at another; their former selves^ when they 
ftrst entered upon sinfal allowances, aad their pr» 
sent selves, since they have been confirmed in them. 
•"-With what faar^ aad seruple^ and r>lncitanci% 
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what seoM aod acknowledgment of wrong, what ap> 
prehension of danger, against wUat remonstrance of 
reason, and with what opposition and ▼iolence to 
fheir religious principle, the/ first gave waj to 
temptation ! With what ease, if ease it may bt 
called, at least with what hardness and udconcern, 
they now continae in practices, which they onca 
dreaded ! in a word, what a change, as to the paxw 
ticular article in question at least, has taken place 
in their moral sentiments I Yet, notwithstanding 
this change in them, the reason, which made whstt 
tbey are doing a sin, remains the same that it was 
at first : at first they saw great force and strength 
in that reason ; at present tbey see none ; bat, in 
truth, it is all the while the same. Unless, tiier*" 
fore, we will choose to say, that a man has only to 
harden himself in his sins (which thing persever* 
ance will always do for him), and that with the sense 
he takes away the guilt of them, and that the only 
sinner is the conscious, trembling, affrightened, re- 
luctant sinner i and that theconfirmed sinner, is not 
a sinner at all : unless we will advance this, which 
affronts all principles of justice and sense, we must 
confess, that secret sins are both possible and fre- 
quent tilings; that with the habitual sinner, and 
with every man, in so far as he is, and in that ar- 
ticle in which he is, an habitual sinner, this is a|> 
most sure to be the case, 

• Wliat then are the reflections suitable to rach a 
case i First, to join most sincerely with the Psalm- 
ist in his prayer to God, " O cleanse thou me from 
my secret faults." Secondly, to see, in this consi- 
tferntionp the exceedingly great danger of evil ha. 
bits of all kinds. It is a dreadful thing to commit 
ftias withost knowing it, and yet to have those sins 
to. answer for; that is dreadful; and yet is no 
otiier than the just consequence and effect of sinful 
habits. They destroy in us the perception of guilt ; 
that experience proves. They do not destroy tb« 
goilt itself; that no man can argue, because it leads 
to iqjustioe and absurdity. • 

How well does the Scripture express tlie stoU of 

G2 
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•Ail hBbltMl 8ittD«r, wben iM calls hitn, ** tfetftf ti 
trtspBinws fttid sIds!** His conscience is dead: tha^ 
tvhich ought to be th« living, actaating, goverttlBg 
^ncipleof flieirhoteinan,isdead witbinhite : itea- 
timgnfotaed by th^ pbwer of ain reigning in his heart. 
He is incapable of perceiving his sins, whilst h« 
•ottHnits them with greediness. It is evident, that 
a vast alteration must take place in such a man, b^ 
fmre he be brought into the way of salvation. It is 
a-great dtange from innocence to guilt, when a fnaa 
fUls from a life of virtue, to a life of sin ; but thj 
recovery from it is much greater; because the very 
•IMrecy of our sins to ourselves, the nnconscioaa> 
•ass of them, which practice and custom, and ra- 
pcMtion and habit, have produced in as, ia an al- 
most unsurmountable hinderance to an effectual ra- 
fMttation. 



SERMON XVII. 

SERIOUSNESS OF DISFOSiTION NECESSARY. 

Btd ikat on the good grom»d are theff, wko im a* 
Umest and good heari, kmHng keatd the wordy katp M^ 
md MKg forth frnU wUk pmtieu«e^lMke rUk, !«. 

It may be true, that a right religious prineipto 
produces corresponding ettemal actiohs, and y*l 
it may not be true, that external actions afe what 
wa should always, or cfatirely, or principally look 
lo for the purpoee of estimating our religions eha» 
meter; or from wlience atone we ahottid 4rav 
oor asfuranca and evidence of being in Mm right 

tray. 

External actions must depend upon ability, aad 
nrast wait for opportunity. From a change in ttrt 
heart, a visible outward change will easne ; fnm 
an amendment of disposition an amended contact 
«fll follow; botitmayneither4>e8osoon,no(r8o*vl» 
dent, nor to such a degree, as we may at irst siglKl 
•apect, inasmuch as it wilt tue regnlaited by oec» 
siont and by nbili^. I do not Aiaan to say (for I 
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4o not balitvv it to U« mi)* that there !• vajf9n«m 
to forlorn iumI de^ti^itc, as to ha?« not good in bif 
power: expensive kiocUeaMt may not; b^fcttaeroi• 
moch kindness, which is not ejcpcnsive ; a kindnMt 
of temper: a readiness to oblige: awiUingnesetp**' 
aist : a constant inclination to promote the oomfoct 
•od sntisfacMon of all who are abont as, of all with 
who^ we ha?e conosm or connejitoo« nf ttU with 
whom we associate or converse. 

There is also a concern for the virtna of thoie 
over whoq^i or with whom, we C9» have any sort ff 
infiaence, which is a natural concomiUnt of a i^ 
dical concern for vii^ti^ in onrselve^ 

But, above all, it is vadoubted^ inevery persoQfs 
power, whether poor or ric)^ weak or stronft iU of 
yfU endowed by natort or education; it ie« X si^ 
ip every person'i^ power to avoid sin: if he can do 
little goflid, to take care that he do no ill. 

Although, therefore, there be no person in the 
world so circum&tancied, but who both can, and will, 
testify hit iavfrd. principle by his outward, beha- 
▼iouryin one sbspe orpther: yet, ojpt account of the 
very great difference of those circumstances, in 
which men are placed, and to which their outward 
exertions ara subjected* outwar4 behaviour is noi 
always a just measure of inward principle. 

But there is a second ease^ ai^d that but too com- 
mon« in whioh outward Vehavioi;^r is no measure 
<(f religious principle ^% all: and that is, when it 
sprinfs frooi piber and different motives and rea- 
«pns« from ti^p^A which religion presents, A very 
had man may be pxteraa]ly gopd ; it man coqipletelj 
irreligious at the heart mpy, for the sake of charac- 
Ur, for the ndvantage of havipg a goo4 character, 
for Ibe ^ake pf deeen<?y» for the sake of being trust* 
«4t and respected, i^nd veil spoken of, from a love 
of prid99 an4 camraendation, from a ^ew of carry- 
ing his 4cheines and designs in the world, or of rais- 
InC liimMlf by strength of character, or at least 
froin a fear, last a tainted cbaraoter should be an 
ohatacie to his adiiancement*;— from these^ and 
A t^iptts^nd 9^afik mrt of poiisideratioBS» wh^h 
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night be reckoned up ; &nd urith which it is 
that religion hath no concern or connexion vba^ 
ever, men may be both actire, and forward, aiidli> 
beral, in doing good; and exceedingly caotionsof 
-giving o£%nce by doing evil ; and this may be eittcr 
ii!holly> or in part, the case with ourselves. 

In judging, therefore, and examining ourselves, 
with a view of knowing the real condition of our 
aouls, the real state and the truth of our spiritual si- 
tuation in respect to God, and in respect to salvation, 
it is neither enough, nor is it safe, to look only to 
oar external conduct. 

' I do not speak in any manner of judging of otiier 
men; if that were necessary at all, which, with a 
view to religion, it never is, different rules most 
be laid- down for it. I now only spealc of that 
which is necessary, and most absolutely so, in 
judging rightly of ourselves. To our hearts, ther»> 
fore, we must look for tiie marks and tokens of 
•salvation, iV>r the evidence of being in the right 
'way.- •* That on the good ground are they^, who 
in an honest and good heart bring fourth fruit with 
patience." 

One of these marks, and that no slight one, is se- 
riousness of the heart. I can have no hope at aK 
of a roan, who does not find himself serious in re- 
ligious matters, serious at the heart. If the judg* 
mentof Almighty God at the last day, if the dl£Fer> 
ence between being saved and being lost, being ac* 
eepted in the Beloved, and being cast forth into 
outer darkness, being bid by a tremendous word 
either to enter into the joy of our Father, or to go 
into the fire prepared for the devil and his angelt, 
for all who have served him and not God; if these 
things do not make us serious, then it is most cer- 
tain, either that we do not believe them, or that we 
'have not yet thought of them at all, or that we have 
positively broken off thinking of tiiem, have turned 
away from tiie subject, have refused to let it enter, 
have shut our minds against it, or, lastly, that such a 
levity of mind is ouroharacter, as nothing whatever 
oan make any eerioas impression opon. In tuky 
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of these eases our condition it deplorable; ve can* 
not look for saWation from Chrtsfs religion under 
any of them. Do we want serionsness concerning 
religion, because we do not believe in it? we can« 
tiot expect saWation from a religion which we re* 
ject. What the root of unbelief in us may be, how 
far voluntary and avoidable, how far involuntary 
and unavoidable, Ood kaows, and God only knows : 
and, therefore, he will in his mercy treat us at he 
thinketh fit; bat we have not the religion to rely 
upon, to found our hopes upon ; we cannot, as I 
say again, expect salvation from a religion which 
we reject. 

If the second case be ours, namely, that-we have 
not yet thought of these things, and therefore it Ls, 
that we are not serious about them, it is high time 
with every one, that he do think of them. These 
great events are not at a distance from us ; they 
approach to every one of us with the end of oar 
lives ; they are the same to all intents and purposes, 
as if they took place at our deaths : it is ordained 
for men once to die, and after that, judgment. 
Wherefore it is folly in any man or woman what- 
ever, in any thing above a child, to say they have 
not thought of religion ; how know they that they 
will be permitted to think of it at all? it is worse 
than folly, it is high presumption. It is an answer 
one sometimes receives, but it is a foolish answer. 
Religion can do fio good, till it sinks into the 
Noughts. Ckraimune with thyself, and be stilL 
Can any health, or strength, or youth, any vivacity 
of spirits, any crowd or hurry of business, much 
less any course of pleasures, be an excuse for not 
thinking about religion? Is it of importance only 
to the old, and infirm, and dying, to be saved ? is it 
not of the same importance to the young and strong? 
can they be saved without religion ? or can reli> 
gion save them without thinking about it ? 

If, thirdly, such a levity of mind be our charae- 

•ter, as nothing can make an impression upon, th^s 

•levity must be cured, before ever we can draw near 

onto God. Surely human life wants not materials 
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•nd occasions far the remedjii^ of ttiis grvat i_ 
firmity. Have we met with no troubles to brms 
u$ to ourselves ? no disasters in 9or affairs ? ao 
(oases in our families? no strokes of mislbrtimsor 
«fflictioa l no visitatious in our health ? no vsnt* 
ings in our constitution ? If none of these tfalny 
have befallen us, a«d it is for that reason that vs 
continue to want seriousness iwid solidity of eh^ 
racter, then it shews how ne<;essar j these things 
are for oar real interest and foi^ our raal happi* 
aess ; we are examples bow little mankind cfva do 
without them; and ti>at a state of unclouded plem 
sure and prosperity is of all others the most unfit 
for man. It generates the precise evil we complain 
of, a giddiness and levity of temper, upon whi<;h i«» 
ligion cannot act. It indisposes a man for weighty 
■nd momentous concerns of any kind ; but it oMst 
fatally disqualifies him for the^concerns of religion. 
That is its worst consequence, though others naay 
be bad. I believe, therefore, first, that there is sa^ 
a thing as a levity of thought and character, apoa 
which religion has no effect. I believe, secaadly, 
that this is greatly cherished by health, and ptaa- 
sures, and pro^erity, and gay society. I believe^ 
thirdly, that whenever this is the case, these things 
which are accounted such blessings, which men 
oovet and envy, sre, in truth, deep and heavy c*- 
lamities. For. lastly, I believe, that this levi^ 
mq^t b« changed into seriousness, before the mind 
infected with it can come unto God ; and mofl 
assuredly true it it, that we cannot come ta bap> 
piness in the af xt world, unless we come to O^ 
in this. 

I repeat again, therefore, that we must 190k to 
our hearts for our chsraoter ; not simply 9t solely 
to our actions, which may he aud will bo of a 
nixed nature, but to the internal state of onr 4i*- 
position. That is the place in which religion 
dwells ; in that it consists. And I also repeat, that 
one of these internal marks of a right disposition 
of an honest and good heart, as rslativeto religioB, 
to serloiisnMa* Thsre oaahe ao true roligloa vitli. 
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its >^ farther, a m^k and Iwt sf a gravtef 

r«ltgioa, is a groiPing Mrioasacss ; to Hhat when, 

lawfwd of Meiag these things at a distance, ite be* 

gia to looli near upon them ; when, from faint, 

the J become distiaet; when, instead ef now and 

then perceiving a slight eease of these matters, * 

hasty passage of them, as it wars, throagb the 

thoogbts, they begin to rest and settle there; in a 

word, when we become serious about religion, 

tiieci, and not till then, may we hope that things 

aire going on right within os : that the soil is pre» 

pared, the seed sewn. Its future growth and »a^ 

tnrity nnd fruit may not yet be known, but Ibe seed 

is».aown in the heart: a&d in a serious heart it will 

no4 be sown in vsfia; !n a heart mot yet become e^ 

riona, it may. 

Religioos serkmsness is not churlishness, is net 
severity. It not gloominess, is net melancholy t 
bal it ie nevertheless a dispeeitUm of mind, and, 
like every disposition, it will shew itself one way 
or other. It will, in the first place, neither invite, 
■or entertain, nor encourage any thing, which hea 
a tendency to turn religion into ridicule. It is not 
in the nature of things, that a serious mind should 
find delight or amusement in so doing ; it is not in 
the nature of things, Hial it should not feel au in- 
ward pain and reluctance, whenever it is done. 
Therefore, if we arc capable of being pleased with 
hearing religion treated, or talked of, with levity, 
made, in any manner whatever, an object of sport 
and jesting : if we are capable of making it so our- 
selves, or joining with others, as in a diversion, 
in so doing : nay, if we not feel ourselves at the 
heart grieved and offended, whenever it is our lot 
to be present at such sort of cooversatioa and dis- 
conrae, Iben is the inference, as to ourselves, infal» 
Kblc, that we are- not yet serioos in our religion: 
and then it wiU be for nete remember. Chat serious* 
mess is one of those marks, by which we may ftfirty 
judge of the state of our mind -and disposition, as 
to retigioa : and that the state of our -mind and 
disposition is the «<ery «h4iig 4o be consulted, tb be 
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known, to be examined snd searched into, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether we are in a right 
and safe way, or not. Words and actions are to 
be judged of with a reference to that disposition, 
which tliey indicate. There may be language, there 
may he expressions, there may be behaviour, of no 
very great consequence in itself, and considered 
in itself, but of very great consequence indeed, 
when considered, as indicating a disposition and 
etate of mind* I f it shew, with respect to religion , 
that to be wanting within, which ought to be there, 
namely, a deep and fixed sense of our personal and 
individual concern in religion, of its importance 
•bove ail other important things,' then it shew*, 
that there is yet a deficien<;y in our hearts, which, 
without delay, must be supplied by closer medi^ 
tion apon the subject than we have hitherto used, 
and, above all, by earnest and unceasing preyer 
for «uch a portion and measure of spiritual infli^ 
enoe ehed upon our hearts, as may cure and reme- 
dy that heedlessness and coldness, and deadness 
and unconperu, which are fatal, and under which 
we have so much reason to know, thst we as yet un- 
happily lidwur. 



SERMON XVIII. 

THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

(part I.) 

Norn me* tn tke end ^tke wortd i^tk keapptmnd i9pti 
away $i» by tke »acr\fiCe of kim*t\f^-Jieb, ix. 98. 

Tbji salvation of mankind, and roost particularly 
in BO far as the death and passion of our I^ord X» 
sus Christ are concerned in it, and whereby he 
oomes to be called our Saviour and our Redeemer, 
ever has been, and ever must be, a most interesting 
subject to all serious minds. 

Now there is one thing, in which there it no di> 
\ision or difference of opinion at all, which It, that 
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ifac d«i^ of ,l«»a» ChrisI is spo^n of, \m r^fervneo 
to kuBoaa saWatioa, io terms sad in a mftnoM*, la 
which th« death of do pecsoa whaleiper is tpoktu 
of besides. Others hare died mar^rsy as well as 
our Lord. Others have saffered ia a righteoua 
cause, as well as be ; but that is said of him, and 
of bis dcatii and sufferings, which is act s^ of 
aoy ona else; an efficscj and a concern are ascribed 
to tiaem, in the businees of human salvation, w^ich 
are not ascribed to anj other. 

^What ma; be called the first gospel declaratiMi 
iftpon tbis sufagect, is the exdaBMlioa of John the 
Bai^ist, when he saw J«ms coming «ato him. ** Be* 
hold the Lamb of God, which takath away tlie sin 
•f tha world." I think it plain that, when John 
called our Lord the Lamb of God, ha spoke 
with a relation to his being sacrifieed, and to the 
effect of that sacri&ce upon the pardon of human 
9in : and this, joo will observe, was said of hiai, 
even befo«-e he entered upon his oftce. If aaj 
doubt conld be made of the meaning of the Baptistfs 
expression, it is settled hy other places, in which 
the like allusion to a lamb is adopted; and wliere 
the allusion is specifically applied tohia deatl>,coii* 
aidered as a sacrifice. In the Acts of the Aposties, 
the following weeds of Isaiah are, by Philip the 
evangelist, distinctly applied to ear Lord, and to 
our Lord's death. ** He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before hia shear- 
ers : so opened he not bia mouth; in his humiliation 
his judgment was taken awaj, and who shall de* 
eiare his generatu>n i for his life is taken from the 
earths— "for bislife is takenfcomtheearth:" there* 
fore it was to bis deatik, you see, that the description 
felatea, Dow, I say, thai this is applied to Christ 
mostdistinotly ; ferthe pious eisauch, who was read* 
a«g the passage in his chariot, waa at a loss to know 
Ip whom it should be applied. *' I prey thee," 
tnith he to Philip, " of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? of himself, or of Some other raanP* And Tid* 
Up, yott read, taught him, that \t waa spoken of 
Christ And 1 aay» secondly^ that this paiticiOa* 
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part and eapression of the prophecy being applied 
to Christf s death, carries the whole prophecy to the 
same tubject; for it is undoabtedly one entire pro- 
phecy : therefore the other expressions, vhich ar» 
still Stronger, are applicable as well as this. " He 
tras wounded for oor transgressions; he was bmis- 
ad for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him ; and with his stripes we are healed ; 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.'* 
There is a strong and very apposite text of St. Pe« 
ter*s, in which the application of the term Lamb to 
our Lord, and the sense in which It is applied, can 
admit of no question at all. It is in the first ehap> 
ter of the first epistle, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
▼erses : " Forasmuch as ye know, that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, but with the pre* 
clous blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.** All the use 1 malce of these 
passages is to shew, that ihc prophet Isaiah, six 
hundred years before his birth ; St. John the Bap> 
tist, upon the commencement of hn ministry; St. 
Peter, his friend, companion, and apostle, after the 
transaction was over, speak of Christ's death, un> 
der the figure of a lamb being sacrificed : that is, 
in having the effect of a sacrifice, the effect in 
kind, though infinitely higher in degree, upon the 
pardon of sins, and the proourement of salvation; 
and that this is spoken of the death of no other per* 
son whatever. 

Other plain and distinct passages, declaring tfia 
efficacy of Christ's death, are the following (Hel». 
is. 26.) z " Now once in the end of the world hatii 
he eppeared to pot away sin by the sacrifice of hio^ 
self. Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many : and unto them that look for him shell be 
appear the second time without sin nnto salvatioB." 
And in chap. x. 13. *' This man, after he had of* 
fared one sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down oa 
the right hand of Ood, for by one offering he hath 
perfected for eve^ them that are sanctified." I ol^ 
serve again, that nothing of this sort is said of the 
dcftth of apy other person : no such efficacy isinpnt* 
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ed to any other mBrtyrdoni. So like^w in th* 
l^ollowiDg text, from the Epistle to the Romans : 
" while we were yet sinners Christ died for ns, 
mnch more then being now justified by his blood 
we shall be saved from wrath through him : for if 
when we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more being recon- 
ciled we shall be saved by his life :"— " reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son;" therefore that 
death had an efficacy in our reconciliation; but 
reconciliation is preparatory to salvation. Tb4 
same thing is said by the same apostle in his Epis- 
tle to the Colossians : " he has reconciled us to hit 
lather in his cross, and in the body of hi4 flesh 
throngb death/* What is said of reconciliation itt 
these texts, is said in other texts of sanctification, 
which also is preparatory to salvation. Thus, (Heb. 
X. 10.) "we are sanctified:" how? ndteely, "by 
the offering of ths body of Christ once for all :'» 
so again the same epistle, the blood of Jesus it 
called the blood of the covenant by which we ara ^ 
sanctified. 

In these and many more passages, that lie spread- 
in different parts of the Ne^^ Testament, it appear^ 
to be asserted, that the death of Christ had an effi- 
cacy in the procurement of human salvation. Now 
these expressions mean something: mean some- 
thing substantial : they are nsed concerning no 
other person, nor the death of any other person 
whatever. Therefore Christ's death was some- 
thing more than a confirmation of his preaching; 
something more than a pattern of a holy and pa- 
tient, and perhaps voluntary martyrdom; some- 
thing more than necessarily antecedent to his re- 
sarrection, by which he gave a grand and cleaf 
proof of human resurrection. Christ's death wa» 
all these, but it was something tnore ; because none 
of these ends, nor all of them, satisfy the text yoli 
have heard; come up to tlie assertions and declft. 
rations, which are delivered concerning it. 

Now allowing the subject to stop here ; alldwto^ 
that we know nothing, tior can know any tMng cow. 
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cernijDg it, bat wh&t tat writtea ; sod thftt nothuiK 
more i» ivritten, than that the death of Christ had 
a real aad essential effect upon human »alv«taoB» 
we have certainly before us a doctrine of a tctj 
pacuiiar, perhi^s I may say, of a very unexpected 
kind, in some measure hidden in the councils of 
the divine nature ; bat still so far revealed to us, u 
to excite two great religiouA sentiments, admiratioa 
and gratitude. 

That a person of a nature different from all other 
Qien ; nay superior, for so he is distinctly described 
to be, to all created beings whether men or angeU: 
united with the Deity as no other person is united: 
that such a person should come down from heaven, 
and suffer upon earth the pains of an excruciatio( 
death, and that these his submissions and sufferings 
should avail and produce a great effect in the pro- 
oarement (A the future salvation of mankind, can- 
not but excite wonder. Bat it is by no means im- 
probable oa that account, on the contrary, i* might 
be reasonably supposed beforehand, that if any 
thing was disclosed to us touching a future life» 
and touching the dispensations of God to men, it 
would bto something of a nature to excite admira- 
tiouB. In the world in which we live, we may be 
said to have some knowledge of its laws and conafr 
tution, and nature; we have long experienced 
them i as also of the beings, with whom we con* 
Terse, or amongst whom we are conversant, we 
may be said to understand something; at Icaat 
they are familiar to us : we are not surprised with 
appearances which every day occur. But of the 
world and the life to which we are destined, and 
of the beings amongst whom we may be brought 
the case is altogether different. Here is no exp^ 
rieoce to explain things ; no use or familiarity to 
take off surprbc, to reconcile us to difficulties, to 
assist our apprehension. In the new order of 
things, according to the new laws of nature, every 
thing will be suit^le ; suitable to the beings, who 
are to occupy the future world : but that suitahle- 
atas canao4 as it seems to me, be possibly parcels 
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ed by us, until we are acquainted with that order, 
and with' those beings : so that it arises, as it were, 
from the necessity of , things, that what is told us by 
a diviXM messenger of heavenly affairs, of affairs 
purely spiritual, that is, relating purely to another 
world, must be so contprebended by us, as to excite 
admiration. 

Bat, secondly ; partially as we may, or perhopa 
must, comprehend this subject, in common with all 
gobjects which relate strictly and solely to 1h« na- 
ture of our future life, we may -comprehend it quite 
mfliciently for one purpose; and that is grsditttda. 
It was only for a moral purpose that the thing WM 
Tvrealed at «H : and that purpose is a sense of gm> 
titud« and obligation. This was the use, wfficfa th« 
vpostles of our Lord, who Icnew the most, mad* of 
their traowledge. This w«ts the turn they ga\^ tb 
Iheir meditations upon tlie su1>ject; the impression 
It left upon their hearts. That a great and happy 
Being should voluiHarily enter the world in a mean 
and low condition, and humble himself to a death 
Upon the cross, that is, to bfr execute as a raalo- 
fsctor, in order, by whatever means it was done, to 
promote the attainment of salvation to mankind, 
und to each and "every one of themselves, Xras a 
tiieme they dwelt npon with feelings of the warm- 
tost tliankfttlness ; because they were feelings pny- 
portioned to tlie magnitude of the benefit. Earth. 
ly benefits are nothing compared with those, wliich 
ere heavenly. That they felt from the bottom of 
*aeir souls. That, in my opinion, we do not feel as 
>* ought: but feeling this, they never «eased to 
testify, to acknowledge, to express-the deepest ob- 
ligatiou, the most devout ctmscionsliess of that ob- 
ligation to tlieif Ijord and Master, to him whomf, 
for what he had done attd suffered, they regarded 
as the finisher of their faStb and the acTthor of tfatIV 
salvation. 
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SERMON XIX. 

ALL STAND IN NEED OF A REDEEMER. 

(part II.) 

fftw onet in the tnd qftke icwrU hath Ae appeared to pmi 
away tin by the tacrijice of hinue^.—Heb. Ix. 96. 

In a former discourse upon this text I have shewoi 
first, that the Scriptures expressly state the deat^ 
of Jeans Christ as having an efficacy in the pro» 
carement of human salvation, which is not altri- 
boted to the death or sufferings of any other person^ 
however patiently undergone, or undeservedly in- 
flicted : and farther, it appears that this efficacy is 
quite consistent with our obligation to obedience; 
that good works still remain the condi|ion of salvfr 
tion, though not the cause; the cause being the 
mercy of Almighty God, through Jesus Christ. 
There is no man living, perhaps, who has const* 
.dared seriously the state of his soul, to whom this 
is not a consoling doctrine, ^d a grateful truth* 
But there are some situations of miud, which di^ 
pose us to feel the weight and importance of this 
doctrine more than others. These situations I will 
endeavour to describe ; and, in doing so, to point 
out, how much more satisfactory it is to have. a 
Saviour and Redeemer, and the mercies of our 
Creator, excited towards us, and communicated to 
us .by and through that Saviour and Aedeemer, to 
confide in and rely upon, than any grounds of me- 
rit in ourselves. 

First, then, souls which are really labouring and 
endeavouring after salvation, and with sinceri^; 
such souls are every hour made sensible, deeply 
sensible, of the deficiency and imperfection of their 
endeavours. Had they no ground, therefore, for 
hope, hut merit, that is to say, could they look far 
noth ing \aon than what they should strictly 4» 
*9rve, their prospect would be very uncomfortable. 
I sae not hew they could look for ktmvem at nli.— 
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Thej may form « conceptioo of a virta« -and ob«» 
dience, "which might seem to b« entitlad to a high 
reward ; but when they come to review their own 
performances* and to compare them with that con» 
ception ; whan they see how short they have proved 
of what thej ought to have been, and of what they 
might have been, how weak and broken were their 
best offices ; they will be the first to confess, that it 
is infinitely for their comfort, that they have some 
other resource than their own rightcousnesa. Ona 
infallible effect of sincerity in our endeavours is 
to beget in us a knowledge of our imperfectioBS. 
The careless, the heedless, the thoughtless, 'tiie up* 
minal Christian, feels no want of a Saviour, an ii^ 
tercessor, a mediator, because he feels not his own 
defects. Try in earnest to perform the duties of 
religion, and you will soon learn how incomplete 
your best performances are. X can hardly mention 
a branch'Of our duty, which is ao* liable to bcbofh 
impure in the motive, and imperfect- in tbe.ezec»> 
■tiott ; or a branch of oar doty, in which oar endea> 
•voors cen found their hopes of acoeptance.upoB.any 
thing but extended mercy, and the efficacy of those 
means and causes which have procured it to be so 
extended. ■ 

In the first place, is not this the oesc.with our 
•ads of piety and devotion r We may admit, that 
.pnre^and perfect piety has a natural title to reward 
•at the hand of God. But is ours ever such i To be 
pore in its motive, it ought to proceed from a sense 
of God Almighty's goodness towards us, and from 
no other source, or cause,- or motive whatsoever. 
Whereas even pious, comparatively pious men, will 
acknowledge, that authority, custom, decency, imi- 
tatioo have a share iu most of their, religious exer- 
vcisee, and tha^ they canuot warrant any of theinde- 
▼dtions to.be entirely independent of these causes. 
I would not speak disparagmgly of the considera- 
tion here recited. They >are oftentimes necessary 
indaeements, and they may be tbe-means of brings 
iflg^ns.to better; -but still it is true, tliat devotioai 
ia«ot pureon ito origin, unless it flow froma ««Me 
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of God Afaaigbtif *ft gooteess, uamixed vtth mof 

otiier areosoB. But if our worship of God be d«fiio> 

tkn iA ito prindpto, oad oftoa debased by the miJb> 

bure of impiuc ■matftvet, it is still more •deficioat^ 

when we coom to regard it in its perfontnaaiccs; 

o«r davotions are broken and intenrapted, or they 

are cold ond languid. Wortdly -thoughts intmds 

theoneWes •upon them. Oar worldly heart is tied 

down to the earth. Oar dovoUons are oawortby 

of God. We lift not up oar hearts uoto hina. Oar 

treasure is upon earth, and our beatts are wilboor 

treasnre. That heavcnlyMnindedness, which ougtat 

to ibe inseparabie fipoas religieas exercises, does not 

enoonpony ours, «t least uot <ootkstaatly. I spsak 

not now -of the hypocrite in religion, of him nbo 

only makes a show of it. Has case comes not wittiiB 

enr jpreseat oonaideratum, I speak of those, who 

•TO siacere oeu. These feel the imperfection of 

ttetr services; sad will acknowledge, that I haTS 

aot stated it more strongly than what is true. 

Imperfection cleaves to every part oi it. Our ttianli- 

fulness is never what it ought to be, or any tMog 

like it; and it is only when ws have some partften- 

lar reason for being pleased, that we are thaakM 

at all. Formality is apt continually to stesl ttpea 

us -in OUT worship ; more especially in our public 

worship ; and formality tok«» away the immedialB 

conscioosness of wliat we are doing ; whi<^ coa- 

scieasness is the very life of devotion ; all thatve 

do without it being a dead ceremony. No man 

reviews Jus services towards God, hb r^igious 

serviceB, but he perceives in them much to be for* 

given, much to be eucused : great <nnwortfainess as 

reapecttng toe olgeot. of adl worship ; BMeb Mk- 

oiency and imperfection to be passed over, beihn 

•oar service can be deeuied in its nature aa aoeapb 

able service. That such services, tfaorefors, should, 

in £Bct,be allowed and accepted, and thatto ao Was 

aacnd aad purpose than the attainment of beartn, 

is aa act of abounding grace and goodnass in lifai^ 

who aeoepts tbsm; and we are taught in Sciip. 

t«M» that thia so much ivaotad grace and g^odacH 
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abooodf towards us tbroogb Jem Christ, and par* 
ticuUrly through bis sufaxiags md his dooth. 

But to pass from our acts of worshi|iv whiob foitit 
a pajrticolar part only of our duty to Oo4f to pass 
from thast to our graarai doty, wliat» Ut «• ask, is 
that doty i What is oar da^ toww^ Cod t oo 
other, our Saviour hiaualf tsHs ua, ttua " Co love 
bioi with all our heart, with all our soul, with all 
onr straogtb, aod with all our miad*"* Are wa con- 
soioos of such love, to such p. dagrae? If we are not, 
then, in a UMMt fundumantal dnty^ we fall of being 
what we ougbi to bo* Here, then, as beibre, is a 
call for poidoning msrey oo the part of G^od ; which 
mercy is eateOfdsdto us by the luterveatloa of Jesus 
Christ J at least, ao the Scriplorea represent it 

in our duClaa towards one aaother, it may be 
Mid, that oar perfomaaoee are more adequate to 
our obligation, than iu our duties to Ood ; that the 
sujiiiecta oi them lia mora level witii our eapaeity ; 
and there moj he truth in this observation. 3But 
still i am afraid, that both xa priociple and execo* 
tioB, our partormaacea are not ooly defeett<fe> but 
dofective in a degreev which we are not suticiently 
aware of. The rule laid dowa for us is this; ** to 
love oor neifbboor or ourselves." Which rule, hi 
fa«t, onjoiDs, that oar benevolence be as strong as 
OBf tolfointorast ; that we be as aoxtoae to do good, 
a* quick to diseoter, as eager to embrace every op- 
portaoity of doing it, and as active, and resolute, 
and porasvering in our endeavours to do it, as we 
ajre aaaioas for oUEsolaea^ aad aettve ia the pursuit 
of oar own iatsaeaC Now is thrsthe ease with us ?• 
WbMoio it ia not» wo fell below our rule. In ttie 
^Matle^ of Jesus Christ, to whom this rule was 
l^voa flam bis own mmitb, you may read how it 
ofMratod ; and their example proves, what some de* 
n^, tbo possibility of the thing; namely, of benevo- 
lokca being aa strong a motive as sel^interAt. They 
firvly beliaaed,that to bring men to the knowledge 
of GhrisVs religioii was the greatest possible good 

• Lake X. fr. 
5 H 
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that could be done onto them : was the highest act 
of benevolence they could exercise. And, aceord> 
ingly they set about this vork, and carried it on, 
-with as much energy, as much order, as much per- 
sererance, through as great toils and labours, as 
many sufferings and difficulties, as any person ever 
pursued a scheme for their own interest, or for the 
making of a fortune. They could not possibly have 
done more for their own sakes, than what they did 
for the sake of others : thej literally loved their 
neighbours as themselves. Some have followed 
their example in this; and some have, in zeal and 
energy, followed their example in other methods 
of doing good. For I do not mean to say, that the 
particular methods of usefulness, which the office of 
the apostles cast upon them, is the only method* or 
that it is a method even competent to many. Do* 
ing good, without any selfish worldly motive for do> 
ing it, is the grand thing : the mode must be rego> 
lated by opportunity and occasion ; to which may 
be added, that in those, whose power of doing 
good, according to any mode, is small, the princi- 
ple of benevolence, will at least restrain them frcHn 
doing harm. If the principle be subsisting la 
their hearts, it will have this operation at least. I 
ask therefore again, as I asked before, are we as 
solicitous to seiae opportunities to look out for and ^ • 
embrace occasions of doing good, as we are eei'-' 
tainly solicitous to 1 ay hold of opportunities of mak • 
ing advantage to ourselves, and to embrace all oc- 
casions of profit and self-interest? Nay, as benevo- 
lence strong enough to hold our band, when atretob- 
edout for mischief? is it always sufficient to make 
us consider what misery we are producing, whilst 
we are compassing a selfish end, or gratifyiag a 
lawless passion of our own i Do the two principles 
of benevolence and self-interest possess any degree 
of parallelism- and equality in our hearts, and in 
our conduct? If they do, then so far we come up 
to our rule. Wherein they do not, as I said before, 
we fall below it. When not only the generality of 
mankind, but even those who are endeavouring to 
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do their dntj, apply this Btandard to themscWes ; 
tbcy »re made to learn the hamiliatiBg letton of 
their own deficiency. That snch our deficiency 
sboald be overlooked, so as not to become the loss 
to OS of happiness after death ; that our poor, weak, 
hinnbl« endeavours to comply with oar Saviour's 
mie should be received and not rejected ; I say, if 
we hope for tliis, we most hope for it, not on the 
gnnnid of congruity or desert, which it will not 
bear ; bat from the extreme benignity of k merci- 
ful Ood, and the availing mediation of a Redeemer. 
Ton will observe, that I am still, and have been 
all along, speaking of sincere men, of those who 
are in earnest in their duty and in religion : and I 
say, upon the strength of what has been alleged, 
that even these persons, when they read in Scripture 
of the riches of the goodness of God, of thepowcr- 
fal efficacy of the death of Christ, of his media* 
tion and continual intercession, know and feel ia 
their hearts, that they stand in need of them all. 

In that remaining class of duties, which are 
called duties to ourselves, the observation we have 
made, upon the deficiency of our endeavours, ap- 
plies with equal or with greater force. More is here 
wanted than the mere command of oar actions. The 
heart itself is to be regulated ; the hardest thing 
in this world to manage. The affections and pas- 
sions are to be kept in order; constant evil propen- 
sitiea are to be constantly opposed. I apprehend, 
that every sincere man is conscious how unable he 
is to ftilfil this part of his duty, even to bis own sa- 
titftiction ; and if onr conscience accuse as, " God 
ia greater than oar conscience, and knoweth all 
fhinga.^ If we see our sad failings, he must, ^od 
forbid, that any thing T say, either upon this, or 
the other branches of our dut^^, should damp our 
efldeavonrs. Let them be as vigorous, and as stead- 
faat as they can. They will be so, if we are sin. 
cere ; and, without sincerity, there is no hope : 
nono whatever. But there will ^always be left 
enoagh, infinitely more than enough, to humble 
saU^afficieney. 
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CoatwipUA*, then, what is placed bafor* 
hta^an. Uod.rstaad what baavan la: » s^ of 
bappinaw aftar death, exeaedmg what, without c«. 
perlauce,it w pos.ibU for us to ^^^^'7^^^."^ 
mited in daratioo. This w » reward, u»fiM»eJj I*, 
yood any thing w« can pietend to, as of right, as 
ni^ritod, as due. If soma distinction between us 
and others, between the comparatively good and 
the bad might ba expected on these grounds, not 
aoch a reward as this, even were our Mnrice^I 
laaan the services of sincere njen, perfect, Bot 
»nch lervioea as ours, in truth, ar« such aervAcea 
as, in fact, we perform, ao poor, ao dedcwat, ao 
broken, so mixed with alloy, so imperfect both in 
principle and execution, what have tUfey to look for 
upon tbeir own foundation ? When, thaf efora, the 
Scriptnres speak to us of a redeemer, a madiator, 
an inUrcessor for us ; when they «Msplay and mag- 
nify the exceeding great mercies of God, as set 
forth in thf salvation of man, according to any 
mode whatever, which be might be pleased to ap- 
point, and therefora in that uwde. which tii« gosr 
pel hoids forth,tiiey teach us no other doctrine than 
tliat to which the actual deficiencies of ourdu^,and 
a jostconaciousnesa and acknowledgment of these 
de&eiencies mwl naturally carry our own minds. 
What we feel in ousseives covreap^ods with whst 
we read in Scripture. 



SERMON XX. 

TUB EPFIOACY OP TUB DEATH OF CHRIST ajj 
8»neNT .WITH THE NECESSITY OFA GOOO 
UFE: THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHtt 
THE CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

tn B game Scriptures, whijch repreaanA tba death of 
Chrut aa having that wbi«li bekmga tp tl^a daatk 
of no other person, namely, an efficacy in proau- 
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Inft ttit salYttion of in«ik, are tlso consttnt and 
ttqjfotln in reprcMntliig th« ii«««t»ity of our own 
tadeavonrs, of our own good works for th« aanw 
purpose. Tbey go ftirther. Thoy fbrosaw that In 
tcatingy and still more, when tfacy went aboot to 
extol and magnify, the death of Christ, as instro* 
mental to salvatfon, they Were laying a founda- 
tion for the opinion—that men's own works, their 
own virtue, their personal endeaTonrs were super* 
seded and dispensed with. In proportion as the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ was effectual, in tlie 
tame proportion were these less neeessary : if the 
death of Christ wassuflBcient, if redemption was com- 
plete, then were these not necessary at all. They fore^ 
saw fliat some would draw this consequenee from 
their doctrine, and they provided against it. It 
is obserrablc, that the same consequenee might be 
deduced from the goodness of Ood in any way of 
representing it: not only in the particular and pa- 
euliar way, in wMch it was represented in the re^ 
demption of the world by Jesus Christ, but in any 
other way. St. Paul, for one, was sensible of this ; 
and, therefore, when be speaks of tlie goodness of 
God, even in general terms, he takes care to point 
ont the only true turn which ought to be given to 
It In our thoughts-^' Despisest thou the riches of 
bis goodness and forbearance, and Iong«a»flfitriog f 
not knowing that tiie goodness Of Ood leadeth thee 
to repentance?" as if he had said— With thee, Iper- 
eeive that the consideration of the goodness of 
Ood leads to the allowing of thyself in sin : this is 
not to know what that consideration ought in tnitti 
to lead to : it ought to lead thee to repentance, and 
to no other conclusion. 

Again ; When the apostle had been speaking of 
the righteousness of God displayed by the wicked^ 
nevs of man; he was not unaware of the misco»> 
Strnction, to which this representation was liable, 
and which it had, in fact, experienced : which mie* 
construction he states thus •— " "We be slandefb 
•nslj reported, and some affirm that we say. Let 
ms do evil that good may come." lliis inslnuatien, 
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however, he regards as nothing less than an unfair 
and wilful perversion of his words, and of the 
words of other Christian teachers: therefore he 
says concerning those, who did thus pervert than, 
" their condemnation is just:" they will be justly 
condemned for thus abusing the doctrine, vhich 
we teach. The passage, however, clearly shews, 
that the application of their expressions to the en 
couragement of licentiousness of life, was an ap- 
plication contrary to their intention ; and, iu fact, 
a perversion of their words. 

In like manner in the same chapter our apostle 
liad no sooner laid down the doctrine, that ** a man 
is justified by faith without the .deeds of the law," 
than he checks himself, as it were, by subjoining 
this proviso: " Do we then make void the law 
through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the 
law." Whatever he meant by his assertion concern- 
ing faith, he takes care to let them know he did 
not mean this, ** to make void the law/' or to dis- 
pense with obedience. 

But the clearest text to our purpose is that, un- 
doubtedly, which I have prefixed to this discourse* 
St. Paul, after expatiating largely upon the ** grace," 
that is, the favour, kindness, and mercy of Grod, 
the extent, the greatness, the comprehensiveness of 
that mercy, as manifested in the Christian dispen* 
sation, puts this question to his reader— "What 
shall we say then ! shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound f* which he answers by a strong 
negative—" God forbid." What the apostle de- 
signed in this passage is sufficiently evident. He 
knew in what manner some might be apt to construe 
his expressions : and he anticipates their mistake. 
He is beforehand with them, by protesting against 
any such use being made of his doctrine ; vrhicb, 
yet he was aware, might by possibility be made. 
. By way of shewing scripturaliy the obligation 
and the necessity of personal endeavours after 
virtue, all the numerous texts which exhort to vir- 
tue, and admonish us against vice, might be quoted, 
they are all directly to the purpose; that is. 
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we might quote every ptge of tb« New TeeUment. 
." Not every one that seith onto me, Lord, Lord, 
•hall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doetii the wik\ of my Father which is in heaven." 
" If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
tiiem." In both these teste the reward attends the 
deit^: the promise is annexed to works. Again ; 
*' To them, who by patient continuance in well-do- 
ing seek for glory and immortelity, eternal lifec 
but unto tfaem that are contentious, and obey net 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness, tribulation and 
anguish upon every soul of man that doetk evtt." 
Again ; " Of the which," namely, certein ennroe- 
rated vices, *' I tell you before, as I have also told 
yoa in time past, that they, which do such things, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God." These are 
a few amongst many texts of the same effect, and 
they are such as can never be got over. Stronger 
terms cannot be devised than what are here used. 
•Were the purpose, therefore, simply to prove from 
Scripture the necessity of virtue, and the danger 
of vice, so far as salvation is concerned, these texts 
are decisive. But when an answer is to be given 
to those, who so interpret certein passages of the 
apostolic writings, especially the passages which 
speak of the efficacy of. the death of Christ, or draw 
such inferences from these passages, as amount to 
a dispensing with the obligations of virtue, then 
the biest method of proving, tfiat their's cannot be 
n right intefpiitetion, nor their's just inferences, 
is, by shewing, which fortunately we are able to 
do, that it is the very interpretetion, and these the 
very inferences, which the apostles were themselves 
aware of, which they provided against, and which 
thay protested against. The four texto, quoted from 
the apostolic writings in this discourse, were 
quoted with this view ; and they may be considered, 
I think, as shewing the minds of the authors upon 
the point in question more determinately, than any 
general exhortetion to good works, or any gene- 
ral denunciation against sin could do. I assume, 
tiievefore, as a proved point, that whatever was said 
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by Ibe aposilM coBcaraing the efficacy of th« dealii 
.•f Christ, WW said by tbeni andir an apprakeosioa, 
that they did not thereby in aoy aoMiner relaa Iha 
motives, the obligation^ or the neeeesity of goo4 
works. But stiU there is another impoiiaBt qoedlion 
behind; namely, whether, notwitiislanding whit 
the apostles have said, cur may faaTe meant to say, 
there be not, in the nature of things, an invincible 
inconsistency between tlie efficacy of the death of 
Christ and the necessity of a good li& : wheflaw 
those two propositions can, in fair reasoning, staad 
together ; or whether it does not necessarily follow, 
that if the death of Christ be efficadons, then good 
works are no longer necessary; and, on the other 
hand, that, if good works be still necessary, then la 
the death of Christ not efficaeions. 

Kow, to give an account of this question, and 
ef the difficulty which it seems to present, we must 
bear in mind, that in the businees of salvation thera 
are naturally and properly two things, via. the casie 
and the condition ; and that these two things are 
different. We should see better the propriety of 
this distittctioD, if we would allow ourselves to con* 
sider well wkmt si^vmlUm is : what the being saved 
means. It is nothing less than, after thia lifo ia 
ended, being placed in a stats of happiness e x cne d 
ingly great, both in degree and duration ; a stnt e , 
concerning which the following ftlngs are said a 
** the sufferings of this present world are not wovi 
thy to be compared with the glory that shall be ro> 
vealed.*'-^*' Ood hath in store for as such things as 
- pats man's m&derstanding." So that, yoo see, it ia 
not simply escapiag punishmenC, simply being es« 
cosed or forgiven, simply being compensated or 
repaid for the little good we do, hot it is infinitoly 
more, heaven is infinitely greater than mere com- 
pensation, which natural religion itself might lend 
us to expect. What do the Scriptures call it? 
** Glory, honour, immortality, eternal liffe.*'->** To 
them that seek for glory and honour and ImmoPi 
tality, eternal life.** Will any one then eontend, 
that salvation In this sense, e«d to this extent; that 
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facareo, eternal life, glory, honour, immortality ; 
Oat a bappineM such at tbat there ii no way of 
deaeribing it, bat by saying tiiat it snrpasses hhman 
comprdiension, that it easts the sofferingeof tliis life 
at such a distance, as not to bear any comparison 
-with it : will any one contend, -that this is no more 
than what Tirtue deserves, what, in its own proper 
natare, and by its own merit, it Is entitled to look 
foTward to, and to receive? the greatest virtiie, 
' that man ever attained, has no such pretensions. 
'Hie best good action, that man ever performed, 
has no claim to this extent, or any thing like it. 
It is out of all calculation, aAd oompsnson, and 
proportion above, and more than any human works 
can possibly deserve. To what then are we to 
ascribs it, tbat endeavours after jrirtue should pro* 
cure, and that they will in fact procure, to those 
who sinoerely exert them, such immense bless- 
ings ? To what, but to the voluntary bounty .of 
Almighty Ood, who in his insxpressible good 
pleaaare hath appointed it so to be ? The benig- 
nity- of CNkI towards man bath made him this in. 
conceivably advantageous offer. But a most kind 
offer may still be a conditional offer. And this, 
though an infinitely gracious and beneficial offer, 
is stiU a conditional offer, and the performance of 
the conditions is as necessary, as if it had been an, 
offer of mere retribution. The kindness, the bonntyc 
tiio generosity of the offer, do not make it less ne> 
oesaary to perform the conditions, but more so. 
A conditional offer may be infinitely kind on the 
part of the beaefac|or, who makes it, may be infi* 
nitely beneficial to those, to whom it is made; if 
it be from a prince or governor, may be infinitely 
gracious and mercifnl on his part ; and yet, being 
conditional, the condition is as necessary, as if the 
offer had been no more than tbat of scanty wages 
by a hard taskmaster. In qonsidering this matter 
ingeneral, the whole of it appears to be very plain ; 
yet, when we apply the consideration to religion, 
there are two mistakes, into which we are very 
1 iable to fall. The first is, that when we bear so much 

H8 
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of tb« exoMdipgly grett kindQMi •! tbf ofeftV* 
are »pt to infer, that Um coadAtifMi «fwt ubicb H w 
iBMts will not- be esMtod. Oms that at ail f«tVnv ? 
Because the offer, even witb lbe»e fX)aditioA«» i»r»- 
preseated to be the froit of kiy« and nerc^ vid kiad^t 
neu, aad is ta trath so, and is mMtjoatl j ao to berae* 
ooonted, does it followtiialtbe conditions of tba offir 
are not neeessaiy to b« performad i Tbis is «nf arrvr 
into wbieh we tlida, against wbieb we ongfait to cnavd 
onrseives mpat diligentlj ; for it is notrimpl j fal«» 
in its prinoipie, but most pecnieions i« its applica- 
tion, its applioation always being to connt«»aa«a 
QS in. some sin, which va will not relinqiUsb* Zlm 
second mistake is, that, when we have parfoinMl 
the conditions, or think that we have parforaMd tba 
conditions, or whan wa endaavo«F to pertosn tha 
conditions, upon which the reward is offeccd, wa 
forthwith attribute our obtaining the reward to ttiia 
ovr performance or eadeavoor, and not to thal^ 
which is the beginning and fiaandatiao aad cd««e 
of the whole, the true and proper canse, naaaaly. 
the kindness and bounty of the original ofiar* 
This turn of thought likewise, as well aa tha ianaer, 
it is necessary to warn yon against. For it bas 
these consequences : it damps our gratltada to God» 
it takes off our attention from him. Some* wlio 
allow the necessity of good works to salvation, ara- 
aot willing tiiat they should be flatted conditionaof 
salvation. But this, I think, is a distiactioa too fa> 
fined for comnum Christinn apprehension. If tbay 
be necessary to salvation, they are conditions of 
salvation, so far as I can -see. It is a qoestiBB, 
however, not now before us. 

But to retar» to the immediate subject of 4Mir 
discourse. Our observations have carried as teu 
far, that in the business of human sahratioa ^re 
are two OMMt momentons considerations, tha caasa 
aad the conditions, aad that these coneideratioBS 
are distinct. I now proceed to say, that ttiare is 
ao iaooasistency between tha eflScaoy of ttia daath 
of Ohrist aad the necessity of a holy life (by vhiab 
1 mean siaosM endeavours after holiaas^; be* 
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«fttiM Hm lint, Ih* dtatli «f Christ, r«lst«» to 0m 
c««M of Mtvttl^n} thtt Mcoiid, mnely, goo4 
^fofltt, rttp«A> Um flbilditioM of salmtion ; and 
fhil thtt cikiiM of ftftlfmttoD Is 0M« thing, ths eondl- 
lioDS ftnotiier. . 

The cinisfl of sal^rition is the nw will, the free 
Itlft, the loT« Mid tnttty of Ood* That aloM is tbs 
sonree And foantaita, aad eaose of salvatioa, tiie 
origin ffotti which it springs, hma whieh all our 
hopos of attahiittf to it aiw deri^sd. This eanse is 
not in odrtelvM, nor in any thing we do, or can 
do, httt in Ood, in his good will and pleasure. It 
Is, as we have before shewn, in the graeionsnees 
wf the origlnea offer; thereAire, whatever shall Iwre 
tmyred and etdted and ooneiliaAed that good will 
niid pleMnr^, so as to haivn procured tiwt offer to 
he made, or Shalt hftve Airttied any part or portion 
«f thi6 motive, ft-om which it was made, may most 
traly and prdf erly be said to be eAcaotons in hn. 
man sUvetieili. 

This effitacy Is In BdriptaM attribntad to the death 
of Christ. Ilift attrfbntod in a variety of ways of 
mrpresslbD, bttt fhi* Is the Mbstaaee of them all. He 
ta a silerifiee, an offering to Oed$ a propitiation ; 
lite preciovs sMriiee toreordaided, ** the Lanb 
iAitittff)>om the fonildattoft df thd worlds the Lsnnb 
i^hlch tak^th eway the eln tf th« worid : we are 
Washed in his Meed ; we are jostiiied by his blood ; 
we ate sared f^om wrath throdgh him ; he hath onee 
suffered for Am flkS just for tlio«Oast, that he 
might bring ujito Ood." All tiiese terms, and many 
taore that are nsedj aseert in snlistince the same 
thing, namely, the efficacy of the death of Christ la 
fbe procuring of hnmen salvation. To ghre to these 
depressions their proper moment mm! import, it is 
-ne^fisary to reflect over end ovef again, and by re- 
flection to impress oar minds witti a^st idea, what 
and how great a thing salvation is i for it Is by means 
Of that idea ahme, that we can ever come to be sen- 
sible, how onspeakably impertont, how inestima- 
IA4 in vahie, any eflicaoyr which openitos upon 
ttat event, must be to us alii The Ughcet tenns, in 
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Which the Scriptures speak of that efficacy, are not 
too great, cannot be too great; because it reapecli 
an interest and an event so vast, so momentotts,8S 
to majce all other interests, and all other events ie 
comparison contemptible. 

The sum of our argument is briefly this : — There 
may appear, and to many there has appeared, to be 
an inconsistency or incompatibility between tbc 
efficacy of the death of Christ, and the necessity of 
sincere endeavours after obedience. When the 
subject is properly examined, there turns out to be 
no such incompatibility. The gracionsness of an 
offer does not diminish the necessity of the condi- 
tion. Suppose a prince to promise to one of his 
subjects, upon compliance with certain teima, and 
the performance of certain duties, a reward, in mag> 
nitude and value, out of all competition beyond the 
merit of the compliance, the desert of the perfor- 
mance ; to what shall such a subject ascribe the 
heppiness held out to him i He is an ungrateful 
man, if he attribute it to any cause whatever, but 
to .the bounty and goodness of bis prince in mak^ 
ing him the offer; or if be suffer any consider** 
tion, be it what it will, to interfere with, or dimi- 
nish, his sense of that bounty aad goodness. Still it 
is true, that he will not obtain what is offered^ an> 
less he comply with the terms : so far his coropUk 
ance is a condition of his happiness. But the 
grand thing is the offer being made at ail. That is 
the ground and origin of the whole. That is the 
cause. And is ascribable to favour, grace, and 
goodness, on the part of the prince, and to nothing 
else. It would, therefore, be the Isst degree of in- 
gratitude in such a subject, to forget his prince, 
whilst he thought of himself: to forget the cause, 
whilst be thought of the condition: to regard every 
thing promised as merited. The generosity, the 
kindness, the voluntariness, the bounty of the ori- 
ginal offer, come by thb means to be neglected in 
his mind entirely. This, in my opinion, describes 
'*-' situation with respect to God. The love, good* 
''d grace of Ood, in making us a tender of 
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salvation, attd the ^effects of the death of Christ, do 
not diminish the necessity or the obligation of the 
condition of the tender, which is sincere endeavours 
after holiness ; nor are any wise inconsistent with 
sacli obligation. 



SERMON XXI. 

PURE RELIGION. 

Pure reUfion and undeiiUd be/ore God omd the Father 
U thiSf to visit the fatherUts anawtdowt in their afiic- 
tUm, and to heep himee^f umtptted from the world.-' 
Jaaies i. 87. 

KOTHIR o can be more useful than summary views 
of our duty, if they be well drawn and rightly un- 
derstood. It is a great advantage to have our bu- 
siness laid before us altogether: to see at one com- 
prehensive glance, as it were, what we are to do, 
and what we are not to do. It would beja great 
ease and satisfaction to both, if it were possible, 
for a master to give his servant directions for his 
conduct in a]single sentence, which he, the servant, 
bad only to apply and draw out into practice, as 
occasions offered themselves, in order to discharge 
every thing which was required or expected from 
him. This, which is not practicable in civil life, 
is in a good degree so in a religious life ; because 
a religious life proceeds more upon principle, leav> 
ing the exercise and manifeatation of that princi- 
ple more to the judgment of the individual, than 
it can be left where, from the nature of the case, 
one man is to act precisely according to another 
man's direction. 

But then, as I have said, it is essentially neces- 
sary, that these summaries be well drawn op, and 
rightly understood ; because if they profess to state 
the whole of men's duties, yet, in fact, state it par- 
tially and imperfectly, all who read them are mis- 
led, and dangerously misled. In religion, as in 
other things, we are too apt of ourselves to substi- 
tote % part for the whole. Sabstitating a part for 
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the whole is the grand tendency of hamaa corrap 
tion in matters both of morality and rcligieo: 
which propensity, therefore, will be encoorsfed, 
when that, which professes to exhibit the whole of 
religion, does not, in truth, exhibit tlie whale. 'What 
is there omitted,-we sliall omit, glad of the occa* 
sionand excuse: what is not set down as our duty 
we shall not think ourselves obliged to perform, 
not caring to increase the weight of our own bur- 
den. This is the case whenever we use summaries 
of religion, which, in truth, are imperfect or ill 
drawn. But there is another case more tiommon, 
and productive of the same effect, and thatiSyWbea 
we misconstrue these summary accounts of our 
dutjp ; principally when we conceive of them aa ia- 
tending to express more than they were really in- 
tended to express : for then it comes to pass, that, 
although they be right and perfect, as to what they 
were intended' for, yet they are wrong and imper- 
fectf as to what we construe and conceive them for. 
Tbis observation is particularly applicable to the 
text, St. Janes is here describing religion, not in 
its principle; but ia its effects : and these etffecU 
are truly and justVy a«id fully displayed. They 
are by the apostle made to consist in two large ar« 
tides^ in saccouring the distress of others, and main- 
taining our own ianoceacy: and these two arti- 
cles do comprehend the whole of the effects of true 
religion; which were exactly what the apostle 
meant to describe. Had St. Jamee intended to 
have set forth the motives and principles of relifion, 
as they ought to sabsist ia the heart of a Christiaa, 
X doubt net but he would have mentioned love to 
Ood, and faith in Jesus Christ; for from these 
mast spring every thing good and aeeeptable in avr 
actions* in natural onsets it is ona thing to d^ 
scribe the root of a plant* and another its frnits 
and flowers; and if we thinh a writer is describiag 
the roots and fibres, when, in truth* he is deseriMBg 
the fruit or flowers, we shall mistake his meaning, 
and our mietako mast produaa great aaafuei«k 
80 ia spirHasl affalrs» It. it om tUpg to set bef»n 
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tM the prinelple of Mligioa» and aaotlier tiis tffNfti 

of it. These are net te be confoiiaded. Aad if ve 

apply a dcstription to oae,wkieh vas inttoded for 

the other, we deai anfairly ky the writer of tb* 

deacription^and erroaeoaeiy bj earaelvee. Thtr^* 

fan, firaty let no one snppoee the love of God, thi 

thinking of him, the being gratefal to hioi, the feftr^ 

ing to disobey him, not to be necessary parts of 

trae religion, because they are not mentioned ia 

St. James's account of true religion. The aivwer 

ia, that these compose the principles of trae r«li- 

gion J St. James's acoeuiit relates to the effect*. lo 

like manner coaceraing faith in Jesas Christ. 8t. 

James has recorded his opinion upon that snbieet. 

His deetriae Is, that the tree, whioh bears no liniil^ 

eannot t»e sound at the root; that the faith, which 

is unprodnctive, is not the right faith : hilt tbe^, 

this is allowing, (and not denying,) that a right 

iaith is the sonroe and spring of true virtue : imd 

had onr apostle been asked to state the principle of 

religion, I am persuaded he would have ra£erred 

«s to a tme fafth. But that was not the i«qoiry i, 

on the contrary, having marked stroQgly the fi^ti* 

lity of faith, which produced no good effects npon 

life and aation, he proeceds in the text to tell na 

what the effects are, n^ioh it ought to produce ; 

and these he disposes into two ^comprehcnsivo 

daaaea, (but still meaning to describe tha effects 

of religion, and not its root or principle,) positivo 

rifftae and persoaal innocence. 

How, I aay, that, for the porpose'<4br which it 
waa intended, the accovnt given by St. James ia 
fali and complete : and it carries with it this pe« 
oaliar advantage, that it very sptcially guards 
agaioat an error, natural, I believe, $nd common in 
all ages of the world ; which is, the making beoey^ 
Scanco an apology for lioeatiousness ; th« think- 
ing that doing good occasionally may ei^ciMe us 
ffiooL siriatoasa in ngnUting ojor passions and de* 
sifoa. The teat expressly cats up this ej^ciue^ ba» 
oamo it expressly aaaerta both things to be neoe«- 
aary to eempose troa religioa. Wbtre two thiagt 
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•re necessary, one cannot excuse the ntf eT 
the other. JJow, vhat does the text tn^ A ' 

teaches us what pure and undefiled reiigimua 
its effects and in its practice : and what is it? • l» 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflktin, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the imU^ 
not simply to visit the fatherless and widttws » 
^ their affliction ; that is not all ; that is not siA- 
cient: bnt likewise " to keep himself unspotted 
from the world." ^^ 

To visit the fatherless and widows in their aflio 

t«on, is describing a class, or species, or kind of 

virtue by singling out one eminent example of it. 

I consider the apostle as meaning to represent the 

value, and to enforce the obligation, of active che. 

rity, of positive beneficence, and that he has done 

it by mentioning a particular instance. A stronger 

or propercr instance could not have be«n selected' 

but still it is to be regarded as an instance not as 

exclusive of other and similar instances, but as a 

specimen of these exertions. The case before as, 

as an instance, is heightened by every circumstance 

which could give to it weight and priority. The 

apostle exhibits the most forlorn and destitute of 

the human species, suffering under the severest 

of human losses: helpless children deprived of a 

fn*?mi'/ "'^^ ^•'^f,^«d of her husband, both sunk 
in affliction, under the sharpest anguish of their 
misfortunes. To visit, by which is meant L^l 
sole to comfort, to succour, to relieve, to as«i^ 
jach as these is undoubtedly a high exercise of 
religion and benevolence, and well selected • bat 
still it is to be regarded as an example, and the 
whole class of beneficent virtues as intended to 
be included. This is not only a justand f!hr 1^ 
a necessary construction : because althouKh the 
•xercise of beneficence be a duty upon every ma- 
yet the kind, the examples of it, must be auided iL' 
a great degree by each man's faoulUes, opportune 
lev-nd by.the occasion,, which pre'seSr^ 
i..?^l '"*'** *° occasion, as that which the t^ 
-••cnbe., present iUelf, it cannot be ove^^^ 
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witluNrt an feb«adotimciit of rtligloo : tat if olh««> 
•nd differtDt occasions of doing good present theim 
sehrcs, they niso, nocording to the spirit of oar 
eposHe's dodaratlony nnst be i^^tended to, or we 
ere wnntiag in the fmit of Hm seme feith. The 
second principal expression of the text, *' to keep 
hinuclf unspotted from the world/' eigniiee the 
being clean and clear from the Hcentlons practices, 
to which the world is addicted. So that " pure r^ 
ligion and nndefiled before Ood and the Father/' 
eonsists in two things— beneficence and pnrityc 
doing good end keeping cleer from sin ; not in one 
thing, hot in two things ; not in one without the 
otlier, bat ia both ; and this, in my opinion, is a 
great lesson and a most important doctrine. 

I shall not, at present, consider the case of those, 
who are aaxions, and effectually so, .to maintain 
their personal innooency wittont endeaTonring to 
do good to otiien > becanse I really believe it is 
not a common case. I think that the religions 
principle, which is aUe to make men confine their 
passions and desires within the bonnds of Tirtne, 
with very few exceptions, strong enough at the 
samo time to prompt and pot them upon active 
exertions; 

Thorefbre I woald rather apply myself to that 
part of the case, which is more common, active 
exerttons of benevolenee, accompanied with loose- 
ncsa of private morals. It is a very common cha- 
racter; but I eay, in the first place, it is an ineon- 
sistoat character: it is doing and undoing? killing 
and ottriag : doing good by oar charity, and mis. 
chief hy oor licentiousaese : voluntarily relieving 
misery with one hand, and voluntarily producing 
and spreading it with the other. Mo real advance 
is made in human happiness by this contradiction ; 
no real bettemcse or improvement promoted. 

But then, may not Hie harm a man does by his 
personal vicee, be much less tliaa the good he does 
hy hie active virtaesi This is a point, in which 
there is large room for dehuion and mistake. Po- 
eiUva ehaiity and acts of hnmanity ere often aC 
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a conspicuous nature, naturally and deserredly 
engaging the praises of mankind, vrhich an fol> 
lowed by our own. No one does, no one oaghtto 
speak against them, or attempt to disparage fliem: 
but the effect of vice and licentiousnesa, not only 
in their immediate consequences, but in their r^^ 
mote and ultimate tendencies, which oaght all to 
be included in the account, the mischief which is 
done by the example, as well as by the act, is set 
dom honestly computed by the sinner himself; but 
I do not dwell farther upon this comparison, be> 
cause I insist, that no man has a right to make it; 
no man has a right, whilst he is doing occasional 
good, and yet indulging his vices and his passions 
to strike a balance, as it were, between the good 
and the harm. This is not Christianity ; tiiis is 
no^ pure and undefiled religion before God and the 
Father, let the balance lie on which side it will; 
for our teat declares (and our text declares no 
more than what the Scriptures testify from one end 
to the otlier), that religion demands botii. It de* 
mands active virtue, and it demands innocency of 
life. I mean it demands sincere and vi^rous en* 
deavouTs in the pursuit of active virtue, and en- 
deavours equally sincere and firm in the preserva- 
tion of personal innocence. It makes no calcnla- 
tiott which is better, but it requires both. 

Shall it be extraordinary, tiiat tfaere^ should be 
men forward in active charity and in positive be- 
neficence, who yet put little or no constraint apon 
their personal vices i I have said that the cbarac- 
ter is common, and I will tell you why it la com- 
mon. The reason is, (and there is no other rea- 
son,) that it is usually an easier thing to perform 
acts of beneficence, even of expensive and troable- 
aome beneficence, than it is to command and con* 
trol our passions ; to give up and discaM our 
vices : to burst the bond of the habits, which en- 
slave us. This is the very truth of the case : so 
Ahat the matter comes precisely to this point. Hea 
of active benevolence, but of loose morals, are msa 
who are for perforiniflg the dotiM, wkich tre easy 
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to them, and omitting those which are hard. They 
only place their own character to themselvesi in 
what view they please : but this is the truth of the 
case, and let any one say, whether this be religion ; 
whether this be sufficient. The truly reHgious man, 
when he has once decided a thing to be a duty, has 
no farther question to ask ; whether it be easy to 
be done, or whether it be hard to»be done, it is 
equally a duty : it then becomes a question of for- 
titude, of resolution, of firmness, of seIf>command, 
and self-government ; but not of duty or obligation : 
these are already decided upon. 

But least of alJ, (and this is the inference from 
the text, which I wish most to press upon your at- 
tention,) least of all does he conceive ttie hope of 
reaching heaven by that sort of compromise, which 
would make easy, nay perhaps, pleasant duties, an 
excuse fgr duties-, which are irksome aud severe. 
To recur, for the last time, to the instance men- 
tioned in our text, I can very well believe, that a 
man of humane temper shall have pleasure in visit- 
ing, when by visiting he can succour the fatherless 
and the widow in their affliction ; but if he believes 
St. James, he will find that this must be joined to 
and accompanied with another thing, which is nei- 
ther easy nor pleasant; nay, must always almost be 
effected with pain and struggle, and mortification 
and difficulty, the " keeping himself unspotted from 
the world." 



SERMON XXII. 

THE AGENCY OF JESUS CHRIST SINCE HIS 
ASCENSION. 

JetKt Christ, Uu same yesterday, to-day, aud for ever, 

Heb. xiU. 8. 

Thx assertion of the text might be supported by 
the consideration, tliat the mission and preaching 
of Christ have lost nothing of their truth and im- 
portance by the lapse of ages, which has taken 
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pUee since kb sf^earancein th« world. Iffb«y 
■eem of lest magaitadt, reality, and concern to as 
at this prestent day, than they did to those wlio lited 
in the days in which they were carried on, it b 
only iu tiie same manner as a mountain or a tower 
appears to l>e less, when seen at a distance. It b 
a delusion in both cases. In natural objects we 
have commonly strength enongh of jodgment to 
prevent our being imposed upon by these false ap- 
pearances ; and it is not so much a want or defect 
of, at it is a neglecting to exert and use, our judg- 
ment, if we suffer ourselves to be deceived by then 
In religion* — Diattooe of space in one case, and 
distonce of time in the otiier, make no difference 
in the real nature of the object ; and it is a great 
weakness to allow them to make any difference in 
our ettimato and appreheneioo. The death of 
Jesue Christ is, in truth, as interesting to as m 
it was to those, who stood by his Cross: his resur. 
rectibn from the grave is a pledge and assurance of 
Mir future resurrection, no less than it was of 
theirs, who conversed, who eat uid drank with him, 
after his return to life* 

But there is another sense, in Which it is still 
mors materially tme, that " Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to^ay, and for ever." He is per* 
■anally living, and acting in the same manner; has 
been so all along, and will be so to the end of tiie 
world. He is the same in his person, in bin power, 
in his office. 

First, I say, that he is the same individual per- 
son, and is at tliis present time existing, living, 
acting. He is gone up on high. The clouds at his 
aascnsion received him out of human sight. Bat 
whither did he go ? to sit for ever at the right hand 
of God. This is expressly declared concerning him. 
It is also declared of him, that death hath no more 
dominion over him, that he is no more to return to 
oarruption. So that, since bis aseeaslon, he halh 
oontiaued in heaven to live and act. His human 
body, we aia lifcewise given tebslieve» was chnnged 
•^'Mn hia aeeenslop, that k, w«s gloriltod, wharskf 
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it became fitted for htaven» and fitted for Imnor* 

tali^» no •longer liable to deeaj or age, but tbe&ce« 

forward regaining litemlly and strietlj^ the tame 

jeatcrday, to^lay, aad for ever. This ehanga in 

the honuun person of Christ is ia effect asseiiad, or 

rather is referred to, as a tUag already known in 

that text of St Panl's Epistle to the Phijippians, 

wherein ve are assured, that hereafter Christ shall 

change our Tile body, that it mhy be like his gl»> 

rioaa body. Now the natural body of Christ, be- 

fore hia resurrection at least, was like the natural 

body of other men, was not a glorioos body* At 

this time, therefore, when St. Paul calls it bis glo- 

rUms body (for it was after his asceneian that SI. 

Paul wrote these words), it must have undergone 

a great change. In this exalted and glorified state 

oar £ord waa seen by St. Stephcn,^in the moonnt •i 

hia nartyrdom. Being f nil, you read^ of the Hol|r 

Ohost, Stephen looke|^ up steadfaetly unto heaven, 

and aaw the glory of Ood,e and Ambs standing on 

the right hand of Ood. At that seeming^ dread* 

fol moment, even when tiM martyr was snnomd* 

ad by a band of assassins, with, stones mady ia 

their hands to stone him to death, tha spectacle, 

noverlhelcss, filled his soul with rapture. He cried 

oat in extacy, ** Behold I see the heavena opened, 

aad the Son of man steading on tha right hand of 

God.** The same glorious vision was vouchsafed 

to St. Paul, at his conversion ; and to St» John, at 

the delivery of tiie revelatioos. This diange of oar 

liord's body was a change, we have reason to In^ 

lieve, of natare and substance, so as to be thenca> 

forward incapable of decay or dlseolution. It 

might be susceptible of any external fonn, which 

the particular purpose of his appearance sheald 

require* So when he appeared to Stepheni aad 

Paul, or to any of his saints, it was necesmryhe 

should amame the form, which be had bene in the 

e The " glory of God," la S tiptui e, when tpakea of ei 
an ol^ect of tIuod, alwATS. I think, means a ImniDoas ap- 
pearance, bri|[ht and rdiugent, beyond the vpleadow of 
aai natmral el^ieet ^^"' 
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flesh, that he might be knovn to them. Bat it is 
not jieeessary to suppose that he was confined to 
that form. The contrary rather appeat-s in the re> 
Telation of St. John, in which after ouce shewiog 
himself to the apostle, onr Lord was afterwmrd re- 
presented to his eyes nnder different forms. AU, 
however, that is of importance to us to know, all 
that belongs to oar present subject to observe, is, 
that Christ's glorified person was incapable of dy- 
ing any more ; that it continues at this day ; that 
it hath all along continued the same real, identi- 
cal being, as that which went up into heaven in 
the sight of his apostles; the same essential n» 
tare, the same glori6ed substance, the same proper 
person. 

But, secondly, he is the same also in power. The 
Scripture doctrine concerning our Lord seems to be 
this, that when his appointed commission and his 
sufferings were closed upon e^rth, he was advanced 
in heaven to a still higher state, than what he pos- 
sessed before he came into the world.* This point, 
as well as the glory of his nature, both before and 
after his appearance in the flesh, is attested by St. 
Paul, in the second chapter of bis Epistle to the 
Philippians. '' Being in the form of God, he thought 
it not robbery to be equal with Ood.'' He did not 
affect to be equal with Ck)d, or to appear with 
divine. honours (for such is the sense. Which the 
words in the original will bear), "but made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of man, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore,** i. e. for this his obedience 
even to the last extremity, even unto death, *' Ood 
also hath highly exalted him ;" or, as itSs distinctly 
and perspicuously expressed in the original, " Ood 
also hath more highly exalted him,** that is, to a 
higher state than what he even before posseaaed ; in- 
somuch that he hath " given him a name which is 
above every name," that at, or, more properly, in 

• Sec Sherlock's SermoDs on Phil. fl. S. 
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" the name of JesQt wtry knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and tilings in earth, and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should con- 
fess; that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of Ood 
the Father ;*' exactly agreeable to what our Lord 
himself declared to his disciples after his resurrec- 
tion,— <" All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth/'* Tou will observe in this passage of St. 
Paul, not only the magnificent terms in which 
Cbrisfs exaltation is described, via. " that every 
knee should thenceforward bow in his name, and 
that every tongue should confess him to be Lord^ 
but you will observe also, the comprehension and 
extent of his dominion, — " of things in heaven, of 
things on earth, of things under the earth." And 
that we are specifically comprised under this au- 
thority and this agency, either of the two following 
texts may be brought as a sufficient proof. '* Where 
two or three are gathered together there am I in 
the midst of jrou ;"t wliich words of our liOrd im- 
ply a knowledge of, an observation Qf, an attention 
to, and an interference with, what passes amongst 
his disciples upon earth. Or take his final wordk 
to his followers, as recorded by St. Matthew: " Lo, 
I am with you always, to the end of the world,"— 
and they carry the same implication. And, lastly, 
that in the most awful scene and event of our exist- 
ence, the day of judgment, we shall not only be- 
come the objects, but the immediate objects of 
Christ's power and agency, is set forth in two clear 
and positive texts. " The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God," X '^^^ ^** voice of Ood, but the voice of the 
Son of God. And then, pursuing the description 
k of whai will afterward take place, our Lord adds 
in the next verse but one, — ** that the Father hath 
given him authority to execute judgment also, be- 
cause he is the Son of man :" which is in perfjsct 
conformity with what St. Paul announced to th« 
Athenians, as a great and new doctrine, namely, 

• Matt. xxvlU. 18. t lb. xviti. S0. X John v. ss. 
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^ that Ood bat^ affwlntefl a day» in which he trill 
jadge the world ut rigbteouneas by that vsb, 
vhom he hath ordaiiMd, vhertof he bath gWea as- 
surance unto all men, in that he bath raiMd bw 
from the dead." 

Having ahiewn that the power of Jesus Christ is 
a SBbsisting power at this time, the next qwea ti e n 
is, as to iU dttcatioB. Now, so fay as ii respects 
inankind in this pratent worM, we are aasartd that 
it shall continna until the end of the world. The 
*Mm«t texts, which h^ve bean adduced, protve this 
point, as well as that for whieh thej were quoted; 
and thejr are cou&rmed by St. PuaPs deciaruftioBy* 
** Then cometh the epd, when be shall have ddiver- 
ed up the kittgdom to Ood, eiren the Jatber:** there- 
fore he shell retain and exercise it until then. But 
fartber, this power is no« only perpetual, bui pr*> 
gressire; ad^randng and proceeding by diffennt 
steps and degrees, until it shall becone auprene 
and complete, and shall prevail a^aiast every ene- 
my and every ppposition. That our Lord's doni- 
nion will net only remain unlotiM end of tiic world, 
but that ito effects in the world will be greatiy eB> 
iarged and increased, is signified very expresslj im 
the second chaffer of the Efasttete the Hebrews. 
The apostleinthiafBseage appliesio our Lard a quo* 
tatien from the Psalms : **Thou heat put all things 
in sttbjectiou uader his feei;*' and then draws from 
it a strict inference; " for i» thai be put elltbiags 
in subjection under him, he left nothing that be did 
not put under him:" and then be remarks, as • 
fisct, ** but now we see 9m4 ytt ell things put under 
him." That complete entire subjection, which is 
heire promised, hetb not yet taken place, llie pro- 
mise must, therefore, refer to- a still future order 
of things. This doctrine of the progressive iacnese 
and final completeatess, of our Lord's kingdom, is 
also virtually laid down in tiie passage from Ibe 
Corinthiens elreedy citsd : <* He must reign tUl be 
hafth put all enemies under hU feet;" for that this 

• I Cor. ST. M. 
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vabjtigatton of lits several enemies will be success 
sive, one after another, is strongly intimated by the 
expression, " the last enemy that shall be destroy- 
ed is death." Now, to apprehend the probability 
of those things coming to pass, or rather to remove 
any opinion of their improbability, ire ought con> 
stantly to bear in our mind this momentous trutli, 
that in the hands of the Deity time is nothing, that 
he has eternity to act in. The Christian dispensa^ 
tion, nay the world itself, may be in its infancy. 
A more perfect display of the power of Christ, and 
of his religion, may be in reserve^ and the ages, 
which it may endure after the obstacles and impe* 
dimects to its reception are removed, may be, be- 
yond comparison, longer than those which we have 
seen, in which it has been struggliQg with great 
difficalties, most especially with ignorance and pre- 
judice. "We ought not to be moved, any more than 
the apostles were moved, with the reflection which 
was cast upon their mission, that since the " fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they wel-e." AVe 
ought to return the answer which one of them re- 
turned, that what we call tardiness in the Deity, is 
not so ; that our so thinking it arises from not al- 
lowing for the different importance, nay probably, 
for the different apprehension of time, in the Divine 
mind and in ours; that with him a thousand years 
are as one- day ; words which confound and asto* 
nish human undentandlng, yet strictly and meta- 
physically true. 

Again ; We should remember, that the apostles, 
the r^ry persons, who asserted that God would put 
all things under him, themsilves, as we have seen, 
acknowledged that it was not yet done. In the 
mean time, from the whole of their declarations and 
of this discussion we collect, that Jesus Christ, as- 
cended into the heavens, is at this day a great effi- 
cient l>eing in the universe, invested by his Fa- 
ther with a high authority, which he exercises, 
and will continue to exercise, until the end of the 
world. \ 
Thirdly ; He is tbs same in his office. The princi* 
5 I 
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pal offices, MsigoMl by the Scriptnres to oar l4>rd 
in bis glorified state, that is^since his aaccDsiosiiilo 
heaven, are those of a mediator and interccasor. 
Of the mediation of our Lord the Scripture tpcab 
in this wise. " There is one God, and one mediator 
between God ^d men, the man Christ Jeaos.*** It 
was after our Lord's ascension that this was spoken 
of liim ; and it is plain from the form and turn of 
^e expression, that his mediatorial character and 
office was meant to be represented as a perpetnal 
character and office, because it is described in coi^ 
junction with the existence of God and men, so 
long as men exist ; " there is one mediator between 
God and men, the man Jesus Christ.'* " Hitberta 
ye have asked nothing in my name." " At that 
day ye shall ask in myname.^t These words foim 
part of our Lord's memorable conversation with 
^s select disciples^ not many hours before his 
death ; and clearly intimate the mediatorial office^ 
which he was to discharge after his ascension. 

Concerning his intercession, not that which he 
occasionally exercised upon earth, when he priced, 
as he did most fervently for his disciples, bat that 
which he now, at this present time, exercises, we 
have the following text, explicit, satisfactory, and 
fiill. " But this man, because he rontinueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood :" by priesthood is 
here meantthe office of praying for others. " Whera* 
fore be is able to' save them to the uttermost, that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for us." Mo worda can more 
plainly declare, than these words do, the perpetuity 
of our Lord's agency: that it did not ceaae'with 
his presence upon earth, but continues. " He con* 
tinueth ever : he ever liveth ; he hath an uncbange. 
able pri^thood." Siirely this justifies what our text 
aaith of him ; " that he is the same yesterday, to* 
day, and for ever;" and that not in a figurative or 
metaphorical sense, but literally, effectually, and 
really. Moreover, in this same passag^e, not only 

• 1 Tltn, a. & Jiohaxvk 9f-a^ 
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the eonsflasey and p e i pa toUj f, bat tk« powtr aid 
efficacy of our Lord's intercession are assarlMl. 
" He t« able to save tfacm to the attonnost^ that 
come nnto God by Mm.** They must eons val» 
Ood ; tbay mast come Ay bim : and tbeti be is-abl« 
to save them completely. 

These tiiree heads of observation, uuatHj, «pmi 
his person, his power, and hts office, comprise Ihet 
relation, in which ow Lord Jesne Christ stand* to 
ns, whilst we remain in this mortal life. There ia 
another consideration of great striemi^ and intev^ 
est, namely, the relation which wo shall bear tb 
him in of»r future state. Vow the economy, urtileh 
sppears to be destined for the hvunan creation, I 
mean, for tiiat part of it which shall bo received to 
future happiness, is, that they shall live in a sCala 
of locid society with one another, and nnder Jeena - 
Christ as their bead, experiencing a scneible co»> 
nexion amongst tliemsetves, as well as the operation 
of his authority, as their Lord and governor. 1 tUak 
it liUly that onr Sttvionr had this state of things 
io view, when, in bis final discourse with bis ape* 
stles^ he tells them : '* I go to prepara a placo for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for y o«, I will 
come again, and receive you nnto mysslf ; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.'** And again, 
in the same discourse, and referring to the same 
economy, " Father," says he, " I will that Ib^ also, 
vbom thon hast given me, be with me where I am ; 
that they may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me :** for tiiat tbis was spoken, not merely of 
the twelve, who were then sitting with Jesos, and to 
whom bis discourse was addressed, but of his disci- 
ples in future ftges of the world, is fairly collected 
from his words,t " Neither pray I for these alono, 
bat for ttxma also which shall believe on mo, 
through their word.*^— Since the prayev here stated 
was part of the discourse, it is ^asonabli to infer, 
that the discourse, in its object, eatended as far 
as the prayer, which we have seen to inclada ba« 

• Joim ziT, ^ s. t Ib» wrik Mi 
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Itevera, as well of sacceediog ages, as of that then 
present. 

Now concerning this future dispensation, sap- 
posing it to consist, as here represented, of aceepteid 
spirits, participating of happiness in a state of sen- 
sible societjr with one another, and with Jesus Christ 
himself, at their head, one train of reflection natn- 
rally arises, namely, first, thatitis highly probable 
there should be many expressions of Scripture which 
have relation to it; secondly, that such expressions 
must, by their nature, appear to us, at present, un- 
der a considerable degree of obscurity ; which we 
may be apt to call a defect ; thirdly, that the credit 
doe to such expressions must depend upon their 
authority as portions of the written word of Ood, and 
not upon the probability, much .less upon the clear- 
ness, of what they contain ; so that our comprehen- 
sion of what they mean must stop at very general 
notions ; and our belief in them rest in the defer- 
ence to which they are entitled, as Scripture decla- 
rations* Of this kind are many, if not all, of those 
expressions, which speak so strongly of the value 
and benefit^ and efficacy of the death of Christ ; of 
its sacrificial, expiatory. Mid atoning nature. W* 
may be assured, that these expressions meam some- 
thing real ; refer to something real ; though it be 
something, which is to take place in that future dis- 
pensation, of which we have been speaking. It is 
reasonable to expect, that, when we come to expe- 
rience what that state is, the same experience will 
open to us the distinct propriety of these expres- 
sions, their truth, and the substantial truth which 
they contain ; and likewise shew us, that however 
strong and exalted tlie terms are, which we sec 
made use of, they are not stronger nor higher than 
the subject called for. But for the present we 
roust be, what I own it is difficult to be, content to 
take up with very general notions, humbly hoping, 
that a disposition to receive and acquiesce in what 
appears to us to be revealed, be it more or be it less, 
will be regarded as the duty which belongs to our 
subsisting condition, and the measure of informr 
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tioD, with ^hich it is faTonred : and will stand in ti]« 
place of -what, from onr deep interest in the matter, 
-we are sometimes tempted to desire, bat which, ne* 
vertheless, might be unfit for us, a knowledge, which 
not only was bat which we perceived to be, fully 
adequate to the subject. 

There is another class of expressions, which, 
since they professedly refer to circnmstances that 
are to take place in this new state, and not before, 
willy it is likely, be rendered qaite intelligible by 
onr experience in that state ; but mast necessarily 
convey very imperfect information until they be so 
explained. Of tiiis kind are many of the passages 
of Scripture, whidi we have already noticed, as re> 
ferring to the changes, which will be wroogbt in 
our mortal nature, and the agency of our Lord Je^ 
SQS Christ, and the intervention of his power, in 
prodacingthose changes, and the nearer similitude 
which oar changed natures and the bodies, with 
which we shall then be clothed, will bear to his. 
We read "that he shall change oar vile body, that 
it' may be Tike his glorious body." A momentous 
assurance, no doubt: yet in its partlcalar tignifida" 
tion, waiting to be cleared up by our experience of 
the event. So likewise are some other particular 
expressions relating to the same event, such as be- 
ing " unclothed," " clothed upon," - the dead in 
Christ rising first;" " meeting the Lord in the air ;^ 
" they that are alive not preventing those that are 
asleep," and the like. These are all most interest, 
ing intimations ; yet to a certain degree obscure. 
They answer the purpose of ministering to our 
hopes and comfort and admonition, which they do 
without conveying any clear ideas : and this, and 
not the satisfaction of our curiosity, may be the 
grand purpose, for the sake of which intimations of 
these things were given at all. But then, in so far 
as they describe a change in the order of nature, of 
which change we are to be the objects, it seems to 
follow, that we shall be furnished with experience 
which will discover to us thfe full sense of this lan- 
guage. The same remark maybe repeated con- 
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oemiog tlw first aad second demih, which are tx- 
prcaUj spoken of in the revelations, and as I fluak 
allodad to and aupposed in other passages of Senyp- 
ture in which they are not named. 

7%e lessen, inculcated by the observaticm htrc 
pointed out, is this ; that, in the difficuUiea wfakh 
we meet with in interpreting Scripture, instead of 
being too uneasy, under them, by reason of the ob- 
scurity of certain passages, or the degree of dark* 
ness, which lunge over certain subjects, w« ought 
first to take to oorselvee this sa£e and cossoUag 
rule, namely, to make up for the deficiency of onr 
knowledge by the sincerity of onr practice; in 
otiier words, to act up to what we do know, or at 
least earnestly to strire so to do. So far as a man 
holds fast to this rule, he has a strong sroond of 
oomfort under every degree of ignorance, or even 
of errors* And it is a rule applicable to the rich 
and to the poor, to the educated and to tlie unedu* 
cated, to every ^ate and station of life ; and to all 
the difiierenoes, which arise from different opporta> 
nities of accjoiring knowledge. Different obligsp 
tions may result from different means of obtain* 
ing information; but this rule comprises all diffe> 
rences* 

The next reflection is, that in meeting with diffi- 
culties, nay very great difficulties, we meet with no- 
thing strange, nothing but what, in troth, might 
reasonably have been expected beforehand. It 
was to be expected, that a revelation which was to 
have its completion in another state of existence, 
wonld contain many expressions, which referred to 
that state; and which on accoont of such reference, 
would be made clear and perfectly intelligible only 
to those, who had experience of that state, and to us 
nfter we had attained to that experience ; whilst, 
however, in the mean time, they may convey to us 
enough of information, to admonish us in our con- 
doct, to support our hope, and to incite our endea- 
vours. Therefore the meeting with difficulties, ow« 
ing to this cause, ought not to surprise us, nor to 
trottbif »» over much* Seriowness, nigr even anx* 
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iclfjr, tottdiliig every thing, y^ith eoficerns our sat* 
▼ation, no thoughtfnl man can help ; but it is f bssit. 
Me w« raaj be distressed by douMs and difficnlfies 
more than there is an j occasion to be distressed. 

TMWf i UndtfT all oar perplexities, under all the' 
mls^fvliigs of mind, to which eiren good men (sneh 
is Ibe itifhrmity of hwnan natare) are salsject, therfc 
Is thi4^ important assnruiea to resort to, ffiat #;» 
lia^re a protection over our heads, which is constant 
ftod abiding ; that God^btessed be hts name. Is for 
^vftrmore ; ttMit 5esas Chriit onr Lord ift the samft 
f eaterdaj, td^ay, and t<^ ever ; that, lilce as a tra- 
veler by iand or sM, go wb^re bfi Will, always seMi", 
^rben he ioolts up, the same sun $ so in onr jonmey 
Qiroiigh a varied existence, trtiether it be in onr 
presefit state, or in onr next state, or In the aWf al 
passage firom one to the other: in the world ill 
Which we .live, or in the country which wa saek $ 
In the hour of death, nb less than In tbb midst of 
faeallh, we are in the same upholding haasds, trader 
th^ kama sdflSicient and unfailing sttpport. 



sERMoi^ xtm. 

or SPIRlTtTAL mt LUfiKCC IN OCffBRAl. 
iN TBRMM PdMTS 

(fast I.) 

Know pe not tMt ye are the temple nf (rod, and that tXe 
Spirit Of dod dvoelUth in you ?—\ Cor. ill. 10. 

T0B»B are waf ft of considering the snl^ct of s|^i- 
ritual inaueuoei as well as « want of omMidering it, 
whieh lay it open to dtAcultiae and to misconcep- 
ticma. But if the being liable to misapprehension 
and to misrcpresentatioa l>e thonglU an objection 
to any dootrioa, I know of no doctrine, which is 
not liable to tha aama : nor aoj which has not, in 
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fact, been loaded at various times with tfr^^mU. 
takes^ s«wi»»- 

One diflBculty. which has struck the minds of sobb, 
IS, that the doctrine of an influencing Spirit, aad of 
the importance of tiiis influence to human salTatioB 
M an arbitrary system, maUns every thing to de^ 
pendnot upon ourselves, nor upon any exertion of 
our own, but upon the gift of tlie Spirit. It is not 
for us, we allow, to canvass the gifts of God- be- 
cause we do not, and it seems impossible that we 
should, sufficienUy understand the motive of the 
giver. In more ordinary cases, and in cases more 
level.to our con^prehensfon, we seem to acknov^ 
ledge the diflFerence between a debt and a gift A 
debt is bound,a8itwere, by known rules of justice- 
a gift depends upon the motive of the giver, which 
often can be known only to himself. Ta judge of 
the propriety either of granting or withholding that 
to which there is no claim, which is, in the strictest 
sense, a favour, which, as such, rests with the do- 
nor to bestow as to him seemeth good, we most 
have tlie several motives, which presented them- 
selves to the mind of the donor, before us. This 
with respect to the divine Being, is impossible' 
Therefore, we allow that, either in this, or in any 
other matter, to canvass the gifts of God is a pti 
sumption not fit to be indulged. We are to receive 
our portion of them witii thankfulness. We are to 
be thankful, for instance, for the share of health and 
strength which is given us, without inquiring why 
others are healthier and stronger than ourselves. 
This is the right disposition of mind, with respect fo 
all the benefactions of God Almighty towards us. 
But unsearchable does not mean arbitrary. Oar 
necessary ignorance of the motives, which rest tad 
dwell in the Divine mind in the bestowing of his 
grace, is no proof that it is not bestowed by the just, 
^st reason. And with regard to the case at present 
before us, viz. the gifts and graces of the Spirit^ 
the charge against it of its being an arbitrary sys. 
torn, or, in otberwords,indepcndentof ourown en. 
deavours, is not founded in anydoetriue or decla. 
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rttiODof fleripCure. It it not •rbltrtrj in itt ofigfn, 
ill its d«grce, or Itt it» final soccess. 

Rnt; It is dot arWtrtry ia its origin; for yon 
rema thiit it iM gfron to fimyer. *'lt y«, iMing evil, 
kndW how to give good glft^ onto your children, 
mnch txtore shall your hetTtnly Father give th« 
Holy Spirit to them that ask it;'* but whether wo 
triir ask it or not, depends upon oarseWes. It if 
proposed, yon find, as a subject for our prayers ; 
Ibr prayer, not formal, cold, heartless, transitory, 
bttt prayer from the soul, prayer earnest and perse- 
Taring ; for this last alone is what the Scripture 
neams by prayer. In this, therefore, it cannot be 
said to be arbitrary, or independent of our endea- 
vours. On the contrary, the Scripture exhorts ni 
to a striving in prayer for this best of all gifts. 

Bat it will be asked, is not the very first touch 
of true religion upon tiie soul, sometimes at least, 
itself the action of the Holy Spirit ? This, there- 
fore, mast be prior to our praying for it. And so 
ii may tie, and not yet be arbitrarily given. The . 
reHgioas state of the human soal is exceedingly ' 
vtirione. Amongst others there is a stiite,ia which 
there may be good latent dispositions, suitable fa- 
cilities for religion ; yet no religion. In such tf 
stcte the spark alone is wanting. To such a state the 
eJeoaentary principle of religion may be communi-- 
cKted, though not prayed for. Kor can tiiis be said 
to be arbitrary. The Spirit of God is given where' 
it was wanted; where, when given, it would pro- 
dace its effect ; but that state of heart and mind, 
t/pon -y^th the efifect was to be produced, might 
sffll be the resoK of moral qualification, improve- 
ntent, and voluntary endeavour. It is not, I think, 
difficult to conceive such a case as this. 

Veverttaeless it may be more ordinarily true, that 
f&o gift of the Spirit is holden out to the struggling, 
tho endeavouring, the approaching Christian. When 
the penitent prodigal was yet a great way off, hit 
IWther saw him. This parable was delivered by 
oar Lord expressly to typify God's dealing with 
soch sinnera as are tonched with a sense of their 

12 
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conditioa* And this is ODe circumstooce in it to 
be particularly noticed. God sees the retanaing 
mind ; sees every step and every advance towards 
him, " though we be yet a great way off;" yet at 
a great distance ; though much remains to be doae 
and to be attained, and to be accomplished. And 
what he sees, he helps. His aid and influence arc 
assisting to the willing Christian, truly and sin^ 
ccrely willing, though yet in a low and imperfect 
state of proficiency ; nay, though in the outset, as 
it were, of his religious progress. " The Lord is 
nigh unto them, that are of a contrite heart.'** Bat 
in all this there is nothing arbitrary. 

Nor, secondly, is the operation of the'Spirit arbi- 
trary in its degree^ It has a rule, and its rule is 
this : ** Whosoever hath, to him shall be given^and 
he shall have more abundance ; and whosoever hath 
not. from him ihall be taken avay even that which 
he hath.*' Nqw of this rule, which is expressed un- 
der some, but under no great difference of phrase, in 
all the three first Gospels, I have first to observe, that 
though it carry the appearance of harshness and 
injustice, it is neither the one nor the other^ but is 
correctly and fundamentally just. The meaning 
is, that whosoever uses, exercises, and improves 
the gifts, which he has received, shall continue to 
receive still larger portions of these gifts : nay, he 
who has already received the largest portion, pro- 
vided he adequately and proportionally uses bis 
gifts, shall also in future receive the largest por* 
tion. More and more will be added to him, that 
has the most: whilst he, who neglects the little 
which he has, shall be deprived even of th^t. That 
this is the sound exposition of these texts is proved 
from hence, that one of them is used as the appli- 
cation of the parable of the talents, concerning the 
meaning of which parable there can be no doubt 
at all; for there he, who had received, and, hav. 
ing received, had duly improved, ten talents, was 
placed over ten cities ; and of him the expression 

• Psalm xxxivi 19. 
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ta <|uestion is used, " whosoever haih, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance." On 
the contrary, he, who had received one talent, and 
had neglected what he had received, had it taken 
from him ; and of him tiie other part of the expres- 
sion is used : '* whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath." But there 
is a point still remaining, viz. whether this Scrip- 
ture rule be applicable to spiritual gifts. I answer 
that it is so applied, more especially to spiritual 
knowledge, and the use which we make thereof. 
^ T^ke hefed how ye hear : unto you that hear shall 
more be given ; for he that hath, to him shall be 
given, and he that hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath.*' So stands the passage 
in Mark, and substantially the same, that is, with 
a view to the same application, the passage stands 
in Matthew and Luke. 1 consider it, therefore, to 
be distinctly asserted, that this is the rule with re- 
gard to spiritual knowledge. And I think the ana- 
logy conclusive with regard to otlier spiritual gifts. 
In all which there is nothing arbitrary. 

Nor, tliirdly, is it arbitrary in its final success* 
'• Grieve not the Spirit of God '.** therefore he may 
be grieved. " And hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace.*'* Therefore he may be despised. 
Both these are leading texts upon the subject. And 
so is the following^" And his grace, which was 
bestowed upon me, was not in vain :"t therefore it 
nughthave been in vain. The influence, therefore, 
of the Spirit may not prevail, even as \he admoni- 
tions of a friend, the warnings, of a parent, may 
not prevail, may not be successful, may not be at- 
tended to, may be rejected, may be resisted, may 
be despised, may be lost : so that both in its gift, in 
its degree, operation and progress, and, above all, 
in its final eflFect, it is connected with our own en- 
deavours, it is not arbitrary. Throughout the whole, 
it does not supersede, but co-operates with, our- 
selves. ^ 

♦ Heb. X. 29. t 1 Cor. xt. 10. 
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Bpt tBotjM^r o)>jectiQik is 94ir«i>ced»aQd from •■ 
oppoaite quarter. |t is said, that if the inflncncf 
pfth^ Spirit depend, after all, upon our eode»T<iin^ 
the doctrine is nugatory; it comes to tbe mom 
thing, as if salvation was put upon ourselves atd 
our own endeavours alone, exclusive of everj ^ 
ther consideration^ and without referring as Is 
any influepce pr sssistance whatever. I answer, 
that this is hy no sjcans .true : th%t it is not the 
same thing either ip reality, or in opiniiA, or in tbs 
consequences of that opi|iipn« 

Assuredly U is not tbe same thing in reality. Ii 
it the same things whether we perform a work by 
our own strength, or by obtsinio^ the assistaact 
and co-operation of aaotber ? or does it make it tin 
same thiug, that this assjistance is <o be obtidned by 
means which it is in pur own choice to nse or 
npt ? or because, irhen the assistancs is obtained, 
we may or may not avail ourselves of it; or bs> 
cause ws may, by neglecting, lose it? After all,th^ 
ar^ two d^cr^nt thi^l^iy performing e work by owr* 
selves, and perfonning it by means of help. 

Again; It is not the ssiQs thing io the opioioos 
and sentiments, and dispositions which accompaay 
it. A j>erson< who knows or believes hiaoself to ba 
beholden to another for the progress and saccesi of 
an yndertaking, though still carried oo by his own 
endeavo^rS/ acknowledges his friend and his bene* 
factor; fec}s his dependency and bis obligatioA; 
turns to him for heip and aid in bis difficulties ; is 
humble unde' tbe want and need, which he finds 
he has, of assistance ; and, above all things, is 90- 
licitoQs not to lose the benefit of thst assistance. 
This is a different turn of miod, and a different wa/ 
of thinkiqg, from his, who is sensible of 00 sock 
want, who relies entirely upon his own strength : 
who, of course, can hsrdly avoidbeiog proud of klf 
success, or feeling the confidence, the presumption, 
the self-commendation and the pretensions, which, 
however they might suit with a being, who achieves 
his work by his own powers, by no means, and in no 
wise, suit with a frail constitation, which m«it M^ 
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•ad obUio the friendljr aid and help pf » kind and 
gHMciovft benefactor, before he can proceed in the 
bosintaaset ootfor htm, «nd which it is of unspeak- 
able consequence to him to execute some how or 
other. 

It ia thas in religion. A sense of spiritual weak* 
oosa and of spiritual wants; a belief that divine 
aid and help are to be had ; are principles which 
carry the aoul to Ood; make us think of him, and 
tiiink of him in earnest ; convert, in a word, moral- 
ity into religion; bring os ronnd to holiness of 
li/Ci by the road of piety Mid devotion ; render us 
humble in onraaUes; and grnteful towards Ood. 
Thcieare two dispositions, which compose the true 
Christian character— humility as to ourselves ; af- 
foctioA and gratitude as to God; and both these 
are natural fruits and effects of the persuasion 
we speak of: and, what is of the most importanci 
of all, this persuasion will be accompanied with • 
oerre8pondiI^{ fear, lest we should neglect and^by 
neglecting, lose this invaluable assistance. On the 
one hand, therefore, it is not true, that the doctrine 
of an influencing Sfdrit is an arbitrary system, uU 
ting aside our ownendeavours. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it true, that the connecting it with our own 
endeavours, as obtained through them, as assisting 
tbera, as co«opereting with them, renders the do«> 
tfjne uniiepojriant, or all one a» putting the whole 
upon 4>ur endeavours without any such doctrine* 
if it be true, in fact, t^at the feebleness of our na- 
ture re^nijnes the succouring influence of God'a 
Spirit in carrying on the grand business of salva- 
tion, and in every state and stage of its progress, 
in conversion, in regeneration, in constancy, in 
peraa^erance^ in aanctificatioo ; it is of the utmo&t 
importance that this truth be declared, and under- 
stood, and confessed, and felt; because the percep- 
tion and sincere acknowledgment of it will be ac- 
companied by a train of sentiments, by a turn of 
thought, by a degree and species of devotion, by 
humility, by prayer, by piety, by a recourse to God 
In our religions warfare, different fiom what wiU« 
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or, perhaps, can be found in a mind unacquainted 
>^ith this doctrine, or in a mind rejecting it, or in 
a mind unconcerned about these things one way or 
other. 



SERMON XXIV. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 

(part II.) 

Know ye not ihat ye are tJte temple of God, and tkat tki 
^nrit o/Goddwelleth in youf-^l Cor. ill. 16. 

It is undoubtedly a difficulty in the doctrine of spi- 
ritual influence, that we do not so perceive the ac- 
tion of the Spirit, as to distinguish it from the sug- 
gestions of our own minds. Many good men ae> 
knowledge, that they are not conscious of any such 
immediate perceptions. They, who lay claim to 
them. Cannot advance, like the apostles, such proofs 
of their claim, as must necessarily satisfy others, 
or, perhaps, secure themselres from delasion. And 
this is made a ground of objection to the doctrine 
itself. Now, I think, the objection proceeds upon 
an erroneous principle, namely, our expecting more 
than is promised. The agency and influence of the 
divine Spirit are spoken of in Scripture, and are 
promised: but it is no where promised, that its 
operations shall be always sensible, fix, distin- 
guishable at the time from the impulses, dictates, 
and thoughts of our own minds. I do not take 
upon me to say, that they are never so : I only say, 
that it is not necessary, in the nature of things, that 
they should be so ; nor is It asserted in the Scrip- 
ture that they are so ; nor is it promised that they 
will be so. 

The nature of the thing does not imply or require 
it; by which I mean, that, according to the consti- 
tution of the human mind, as far as we are ae- 
quainted with that constitution, a foreign influence 
or impulse may act upon it, without being distin- 
guished in our perception from its natural opera- 
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tioos, that is, without being perceived «t the time. 
The case appears to me to be this. The order, in 
vhlch ideas and motices rise up in oar minds, it 
utterly unknown to us, consequently it will be un- 
known when that order is disturbed, or altered, or 
affected : therefore it may be altered, it may be af> 
fected by the interposition of a foreign influence, 
without that interposition being perceived. Again , 
and in like manner, not only the order, in which 
thoughts and motives rise up in our minds, is un> 
known to ourselves, but the causes also are un- 
known, and are incalculable^ upon which the vivid- 
ness of the ideas, the force, and strength, and im* 
pression of the motives, which enter into our minds, 
depend. Therefore that vividness may be made 
more or less, that force may be increased or dimi> 
nished, and both by the influence of a spiritual 
agfcnt, without any distinct sensation of such agen- 
cy being felt at the time. Was the case otherwise, 
was the order, according to which thoughts and 
motives rise up in our minds, fixed, and being fixed, 
known ; then 1 do admit, the order could not be 
altered or violated, nor a foreign agent interfere to 
alter or violate it, without our being immediately 
sensible of what was passing. As also, if the 
causes, upon which the power and strength of either 
good or bad motives depend were ascertained, then 
it would likewise be ascertained when this forcewas 
ever increased or diminished by external influence 
and operation : then it might be true, that external 
inilaence could not act upon us without being per- 
ceive. But in the ignorance under which we are 
concerning tiie thoughts and motives of our minds, 
when left to themselves, we must, naturally speak- 
ing, be, at the time, both ignorant and insensible 
of the presence of an interfering power; one igno-. 
ranee will correspond with. the other: whilst, ne- 
vertheless, the assistance and benefit, derived from 
that power, may, in reality, be exceedingly great. 
In this instance philosophy, in my opinion, comes 
in aid of religion, in the ordinary state of the 
niiind, both the presence and the power of the mo- 
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fives, irhleh act tip<m it^ proceed from eMuet, of 
iHkicfa -we know oothing. This philosopliy cm- 
fesses, «nd indeed teoohcs* From wtieneo it M> 
lows, thftt when these cavMes ere interrupted or i^ 
fiaenced, that interruption and that influence wiO 
be e<(oa]ly ankmywn to u$« Jost reasoning ahevs 
this proposition to be a oomeqaenee of the former. 
From whence it follows again, tbaf immedialsly 
and at the time perceiving the operation of tfie Holy 
Spirit i» not only not necessary to tiie reality of these 
operations, but that it b not consonant to tfte IVatae 
of tiie human nrind ttiat it should be so. I repeat 
again, that we take not npon us to assert Ibat it b 
never so. XTndoobtedly God can, if be pl«asa» give 
that fact and quality to his communications, that 
they shall be perceived to be divine cemamaica> 
tions at the time. And this probably wa» very lire> 
qnently the case with the prophets, with tke apo- 
stles, and Mth inspired men of old. But ills net 
the case naturally ; by which I mean, that it is not 
the case according to the constitatioa of the hvisaa 
sottl. It does not appear, by experience, to be tke 
case usually. What would l>e the effect of the In-' 
fluence of the divine Spirit being always or geae* 
rally accompanied with a distinct notice, it is dif* 
fieult even to conjecture. One thing nay be said 
of it, that it would l>e putting us under a quite dil^ 
ferent dispensation. It would be putting us under 
a miraculous dispensation ; for the' agency of thm 
Spirit in our souls dtstinetly perceived is, properly 
spedting, a miracle.- Kew mirackss are Instns. 
ments in the hand of Ckud of signal nod eatraordi. 
nary effects; produced upon signal^ and extraerM. 
nary occasions. Neither internally nor eaternatfy 
do fiiey form the ordinary course of bis ptfoceediig 
witb his reasonable creatarrea^ 

And in this there i^ a dose analogy with the 
eourse of nature, as carried on under the dWiae g^ 
vemroent. Ife have every reason, which Seriptme 
can give us, for believing, that Ood freqfueatiy i^ 
terposes to turn and guide tlie ei^er of events in 
the world, so- as to make then eaeotte hie pwipeses 
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yet we do not so perceive these interpositions, as, 
either always or generally, to distinguish them 
from the natural progress of things. His provi> 
dence is real, but unseen. We distinguish not be* 
tween the acts of God and the course of nature. II 
is so with the Spirit. When, therefore, we teach 
that good men may be led, or bad men converted, 
by the Spirit of Ood, and yet they themselves not 
distinguish his holy influence; we teach no more 
than what is conformable, as, I think, has been 
shewn, to the frame of the human mind, or rather to 
onr degree of acquaintance with that frame; and 
also analogous to the exercise of divine power in 
other things ; and also necessary to be so ; unless 
it should have pleased God to put us under a quite 
different dispensation, that is, under a dispensation 
of constant miracles. I do not apprehend that the 
doctrine of spiritual influence carries the agency of 
the Deity much farther tiian the doctrine of provi- 
dence carries it : or, however, than the doctrine of 
prayer carries it. For all prayer supposes the B^ 
ity to be intimate with our minds. 

But if we do not know the influence of the Spirit 
by a distiaguishing perception at the time, by what 
means do we know any thing of it at all i I answer 
by its effects, and by those alone. And this I con- 
ceive to be that, which our Saviour said to Nieo. 
demus. "The wind bloweth where it listetb, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth, so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit :" that is, thou per- 
ceivest an effect, but the cause, which produces 
that effect, operates in its own way, without thy 
knowing its rule or manner of operation. With re- 
gard to the cause, *' thou canst not tell, whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth." A change or improve- 
ment in thy religious state is necessary. The agen- 
cy and help of the Spirit in working that change or 
promoting that improvement, are likewise necessa- 
ry. " Except a man be bom of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God." But accori- 
ing to what particular manner, or according to 
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what ruU tiia l^irit acU, is •• unknown to a, 
ps tile cau8«« are, which regulate the blowing of 
the wind, the most ioealcttUble and ttakaovathiBf 
in the world : its origin is unknown ; its mode 
is unknown; but still it is known in its effects; 
and so it is with the Spirit. If the change hate 
taken place; if the improvement be produced and 
be proceeding; if our religious affairs go on well, 
then have we ground for trust, that the enabling, 
assisting Spirit of Ood is with us ; though wo have 
no other knowledge or perception of the nnatter tfiaa 
what this affords. 

Perhaps there is no subject whatever, in which 
we ought to be so careful not to go before o«r 
guide, as in this of spiritoal influenca. We ought 
neither to expect more than what is promised, aor 
to take upon ourselves to determine what the Scrip* 
turea have not determined. This safe rule wUl 
produce both caution in judging of ourselves, and 
moderation in judging, or rather a backwardness 
in taking upon as to judgo of others. The modes 
of operation of God's Spirit are probably extremelj 
various and numerous. This variety is intimated 
by our Saviour's comparing it with the blowing of 
the wind. We have no right to limit it to any pai^ 
ticular mode, forasmuch as the Scriptures havoaot 
limited it{ nor does observation enable ua to do it 
with any degree of certainty. 

The conversion of a sinner, for instance, may be 
sadden; nay, may be instantaneous, yet be both aia* 
cere and permanent. We have no authority what* 
ever to deny the possibility of this. On the coa* 
trary we ought to rejoice, when we observe in maj 
one even the appearance of such a change. And 
this change may not only by possibility be sudden, 
but sudden changes may be more frequent than our 
observations would lead us to expect. — For we caa 
observe only effects, and these must have time to 
shew themselves in ; while the change of heart may 
be already wrought. It is a change of heart, which 
ta attributable to the Spirit of Ood, and this may 
bo sudden. The fraits, the corresponding effeets» 
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lb* cxtenul formstioii, aad exteroal good actioM 
•vOl follow in due tine. " I will take the stony 
l^foart oat of tiMir flnh ; and will gire them a heart 
of flaah.*'* Hies* wt>rds nay well describe Ood'a 
dealings with his -moral cfaatnres, and the opera- 
tions of his grate : then follows a description of 
the cActs of these dealiags, of these operation!, of 
that grace, via. " tiiat they may walk in my statutes 
and keep my ordinances and do them ;*' which 
fnpresmts a permanent habit and course of life 
^a tiling ef continoanoe) resniting from an inward 
change {which might be a thing prodaeed at once). 

in the mean time it may be tme, that the more 
•rdihary coarse of Ood's grace is gradaal and sne* 
oaaalve ; helping from time to time our endeavonrf , 
aaooonnag oar infirmities, strengthening our res^ 
lotions, ** making with the temptation a way to el- 
cape," promoting our improvement, assisting oar 
progress; warning, rebnking, encouraging, qom- 
ibrtiiig, attending ns, as it were, through the differ- 
ent stages of oar laborioiis advance in the road of 
ealuataon. 

And as the operations of the Spirit are indefinite, 
so far as we know, in respect of time, so are they 
likewise in respect of mode. They may act, and 
observation affords reason to believe that they do 
sometimes act, by adding force and efficacy to in- 
struction, advice, or admonition. A passage of 
Scriptnre sometimes strikes the heart with won- 
derful power ; adheres, as it were, and cleaves to 
the memory, till it has wrou^t its work. An im- 
pressive sermon is often known to sink very deep. 
It is not, perhaps, too much to hope,.thatthe Spirit ^f 
Ood should accompany his ordinances, provided a 
person bring to them seriousnesa, humility and de- 
wlion. Yor example,'>the devout receiviag of the 
holy sacrament may draw down upon as the gift 
and benefit of divine grace, or increase our meu* 
suto of it. This, as being tlie most solemn act of 
oar religion, and also an appointment of the rail- 

• Eadu A 10. 
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gion itself, may be properly placed for it; bat 
every species of prayer, provided it be earnest; 
every act of worship, provided it be sincere, laay 
participate in the same effect; may be to us tbe o& 
casion, the time, and the instrument of this greatot 
of all gifts. 

lo all these instances, and in all, indeed, that re- 
late to the operations of the Spirit, we are to judge, 
if we will tijie upon us to judge at all (which I do 
not see that we are obliged to do), not only with 
great candour and moderation, but also with great 
reserve and caution, and as to the modes of divine 
grace, or of its proceedings in the hearts of meo, 
as of things undetermined in Scripture and indetu^ 
minable by us. In our owncase, which it is of infi- 
nitely more importance to each of us to mnange right- 
ly, than it is to j udge even truly of other men's, w»aR 
to use perseveringly every appointed, every reason- 
able, every probable, every virtuous endeavour to 
render ourselves objects of that merciful assistance, 
which undoubtedly and confessedly we much want, 
and which, in one way or other, Ood, we are a> 
sured, is willing to afford. 



SERMON XXV. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OP THE SPIRIT. 

(part III.) 

Know ye not that ye are ike temple of God, and thai tke 
Spirit qf God dwetUth in you f—l Cor. UL 16. 

As all doctrine ought to end in pmctice, and all 
sound instruction lead to right conduct, it comes, 
in the last place, to be considered, what obligatiOBa 
follow from the tenet of an assisting grace and apt* 
ritual influence; what Is to be' done on our paitin 
consequence of holding snch a persuasion ; what is 
the behaviour corresponding and consistent with 
such an opinion ; for we must ftlways bear in mind, 
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that the grace end Spirit of God no more take alrey 
our freedom of aotioo, our personal and moral lU 
berty,thaiithe advice, the admonltionB, the sugges* 
tions, the reproofs, the expostttlations» the eonnsels 
of a friend or parent would take them away. We 
may act either right or wrong, notwithstanding 
these interferences. It still depends upon ourselTes 
which of the two we will do. We are not machines 
under these impressions: nor are we under the 
impression of the Holy Spirit. Therefore there is a 
class of duties relating to this subject, as much 
as any other, and more, perhaps, than any other inv 
portant. 

And, first, I would apply myself to an objection, 
which belongs to this, namely, tiie practical part of 
the subject: which objection is, that the doctrine 
of spiritual influence, and the preaching of this 
doctrine, causes men: to attend chiefly to the feel- 
ings within them, to place religion in feelings and 
sensations, and to be content with such feelings and 
sensations, without coming to active dilties and real 
usefulness; that it tends to produce a contemplative 
religion, accompanied with a sort of abstraction 
from the interests of this world, as respecting either 
ourselves or others ; a sort of quietism and indif- 
ference, which contributes nothing to the good of 
mankind, or to make a man serviceable in his ge- 
neration ; that men of this description sit brooding 
over what passes in their hesrts, without perform* 
ing any good actions, or well discharging their so- 
cial or domestic obligations, or indeed guarding 
their outward conduct with sufficient care. Now, 
if there be any foundation in fact for this charge, 
it arises from some persons holding this doctrine 
defectively ; I mean from their not attending to 
one main point in the doctrine, which is, that the • 
promise is not to those who have the Spirit, but to 
those who are led by tiie Spirit; not to those who 
are favoured with its suggestions, but to those who 
give themselves up to foUaw, and do actually /o/- 
leiir, these suggestions. Kow, though a person by ' 
attending to his feelings and consciousness may per* 
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BiMd« Mmsclf, that be hM tbs Spirit of God, yH if 
he stop ftDd rest in these sensations witboat oonsc" 
qaential practical exertions, it can by aa p e esi biMy 
be aaud of him, nor, one wonM think, coold Im po^ 
siUj bring himself to believe, that he is IM by Iks 
Spirit, that h»foUow9 the Spirit ; for theso tenv 
necessarily iivply something done under fhaCLila* 
eoce; necessarily carry the ttionghts to » coarse 
of coodoct entered into and pors«ied in obodlenee 
to, and by virtae of, that inflnence. Wbeflker the 
objection here noticed has any foundation in fbe 
oondnct of those, who hold the doctrine of whidb 
we treat, I am uncertain; accounts are diflitreat; 
hnt at any rate the objection Ues^ not against the 
dKtrine, but against a defective appreheaaion of R. 
Bar, ia ooainaatiott of all w4lich we have said; ww 
may produce the example of St. Paal. No one oap- 
riied the doctrine of spiritaat inftaeaee higher thaa 
ha did, or spoke of it so much; yet no cbaracfsr 
ia the worid eaald be farther than liis was, ftroia 
resting in fseliags and sensations. On the coatn^ 
ry. It was all activity and usefulness. His wholo 
history confinas what he said of hirosetf'^ that ia 
labours, in posttive exertions, both of mind and 
body, be was. abova neesare. It will be said, porw 
taaps, that these esertions were in a particular way, 
▼ia. ia making converts to hia opiaioas; bat it was 
the way in wlrieh» as he believed, he was premot> 
iog the interest of his fellow-creatures in the grcat> 
est degree possible for him to promote them; aad 
it was the way also, which he believed to be en- 
joined upon him by the express and partknlar com* 
raaad of God. Bftd there beea any other OMthod, 
aay other course aad line of beneflvent end«a» 
▼oure, in which he thought he could have b^en more 
useful, and had the choice been left to himself 
(which it was not) the same principle, the same ea- 
ger desire of doing good, would have manifested!^ 
self with equal vigour in that other line. His sentt* 
meats aad precepts corresponded with his exampt«« 
" Do good unto all men, especially unto them tiiat 
are oflhe hoaseboid of Christ.** Here doiar it 
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joiuecl* Kotbiog leas Ihaa doinf can satisfy 
precept. Fetliugs u»d sanaations will aot, thoagk 
of tUtt b«st kind. '* Ltt him thai alole, staal n» 
iDor«9 bttt rather let him laboar with his hands, that 
he maj have to give to him that acedatb." Thb ia 
carrying active beneficence as far as it can go. 
Mea are commanded to relieve the necessities of 
tbeir poor brethren out of,the earnings of their ma* 
a«al labour, nay to laboor for that very pnrpeae: 
and tiieir doing so is stated as the best expiation 
for former dishonesties, and the best proof how 
mnck and how tmly they are changed from wlmA 
they were. " Let him that mleth, do it with diU* 
geoce." This b a precept, which cannot be com- 
plied witii without actlvi^. These instractipoa 
conld not come from a man, wlio placed religion in 
CselioKs and sensations. 

BLaviog noticed this objection (for it welLdescrv* 
ed notice), Z proceed to state the particular dutiea, 
. which, relate to the doctrine of spiritual assistaoee. 
Andthe.first of these duties is to pray/or </. It is by 
pcayer tijaiit is to be sought; by (tfayer that it is to 
be obCahaed. This the Scriptures expressly teach. 
*< £(ow much mora will yoor heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to Hbem. tfiat asiL him.** The founda- 
tion of prayer, in all cases, is a sense of want. Vo 
man prays in eamest,or to any purpose, for what he 
does not feel that he wants. SJiow then and feel ttie 
wcMskaess of your nature. Know the infinite iiqport. 
ance of holding on, nevertheless, in a course of viiw 
toe. Know these two points thoroughly, and yoa 
can. stand in need of no additioDal motive (indeed 
noiM can be added), to excite in you strong unwea^ 
ried supplications for divine help ; not a cold aslh' 
log for it in any prescribed form of prayer, but cry- 
inga OAd supplteaiions for it, strong and unwearied . 
The description, ia the Epbtle to the Hebrews, of 
QurLecd'sown devotion, may serve to describe the 
devotion of a Christian, praying, a» he ought, for the 
Spirit, that is, praying from a deep naderstending 
of his own condition, a con viotion of his wants and 
naoesaities. " He offend op prayers and supplica. 
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tioDS with strong crying and tears nnto Him, tfiat 
was able to save him from death ; and was beard 
in that he feared." This is devotion in reality. 

There are occasions also, which ought to call 
forth these prayers with extraordinary and pecnliar 

Is it superstition? i» it noi, on the contrary, a 
just and reasonable piety to implore of God the 
guidance of his Holy Spirit, when we have aay 
thing of great importance to decide upon, or to 
undertake ; especially any thing, by which the hap- 
piness of others, as well as our own, is lik«ly to be 

affected? 

It wonld be dUficnlt to enumerate the passages and 
occasions of a man's life, in which he is partienlarly 
bound to apply to God for the aid and direction of his 
Spirit. In general, in every r»rii, asit may be ealW 
ed, of life; whene^-er any thing critical, any thing 
momentous, any thing which is to fix onr situation 
and course of life ; most especially any thing, which 
is likely to have an inflnance npon our moral con* 
duet and disposition, and thereby affect our co9* 
dition, as candidates for heaven, and as the religions 
servants of God, is to be resolved upon, there and 
then ought we to say onr prayers ; most ardently 
supplicating from our Creator and Preserver the 
grace and guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

Is it not, again, a time for calling earnesUy for 
the Spirit of God, and for a greater measure of that 
Spirit, if he be pleased to grant it to us, when we 
are recovering from some sin, into which we have 
been betrayed ^ This case is always critical. The 
question now is, whether we shall fall into a settled 
course of sinning, or whether we shall be restored 
to our former, uxd to better than our former, en- 
deavours to maintain the line of doty. That, under 
the sting and present alarm of our conscience, we 
have formed resolutions of virtue for the future is 
supposed : but whether these resolutions will stand, 
is the point now at issue. And in this peril of 
our souls we cannot be too earnest or importanata 

in our supplications for divine succour. It can 
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bew come to our Aid at a time, whan we mora 
•want it. Our fall proves our weakness. Onr de- 
sire of recovery proves^ that, though fallco, wt 
may not be lost. This is a condition, which Hi^ 
to aid and help, if aid and help can be bad ; and it 
is a condition, to which the promised support of 
the Spirit most peculiarly applies. On such an oc* 
casion, tiierefore, it will be sought wt;h stro^iet 
and strong contention of mind, if in be serious in 
these matters ; so sought it will t»e obtained. 

Again ; Is it not always a fit subject of prayer, 
that the Holy Spirit inform, animate, warm, and 
tn^forionT'devotUmst St Paul speaks of the co-ope- 
ration of the Spirit with us in this very article. 
" Likewise the Spirit also helpcth our infirmities, 
lor we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit maketh intercession for us 
with groanings that cannot 1>e uttered." The spe* 
cific help here described is to supply our ign(^ 
ranee. But the words speak also generally of help- 
ing our infirmities, meaning, as the passage leads 
tos to suppose, the infirmities which attend our de- 
votion. Now these infirmities are not only igno^ 
ranee, but coldness, wanderings, absence ; for all 
which a remedy is to be sought in the aid and help 
Df the Spirit. 

^ext in order of time, to praying for the Spirit 
of God, but still superior to it iil importance, it 
iisteming and yielding ontielves tohis suggestions. 
This is the thing in which we fail. Now, it being 
eonfeeeed, that we cannot ordinarily distinguish at 
the time the suggestions of the Spirit from the ope* 
ratlona of our minds, it may be asked, how are we 
In listen to them ? The answer is, by attending unU 
ver^alig to the admonitions within us.— Men do 
not listen to their consciences. It is through the 
whisperings of conscience that the Spirit speaks 
If men then are wilfully deaf to their consciences, 
they cannot hear the Spirit. If hearing, if being 
compelled to hear, the remonstrances of conscience, 
they nevertheless decide, and resolve, and deter- 
mine to go against them; then they grieve, then 

6 K 
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th«j defy, lh«n they do despite to the Spirit of God. 

la both CRtes, that is, both of aeglecting to cooMitft 

•nd of defying^ when they caoaot help feeling, the 

^dmoaitions which rise up within them, they have 

ti^is judgment hanging over their heads : '* Hettal 

^th not, from him shall b« taken even that which 

^ hath." He that misuses or abuses the portioa 

"•^Ar^o/neasare of spiritual assistance, whi£h is a^ 

forded him, s^nll lose even that. 

The efficacy of the Spirit is to be jndccd of by 
its friiita. Its immediate effecte are npoa tiie dis^ 
position. A visible ontward conduct will cnsne : 
but the true seat of grace and of spiritual energy 
is in the heart and inward dispoution. Whenever, 
ttierefore, we £nd religions carelessnesa an c ceed 
ed within us by religioos serionsaess ; conscience, 
which was silent wr unheard, now poverfally 
•peaking and obeyed ; sensuality and aelfishneis, 
the two grand enemies of saivation,the two gicat 
powers of darkness, which rule the natural okan; 
when we find even these giving way to the inward 
accusing voice of conscience ; when wo find Ae 
thoughts of the mind drawing or drawn more and 
more towards heavenly things : the value and inte> 
rest of these expectettons plainer to our vtew,a 
great deal more frequent than heretoforo in our 
meditatioDs, and more fully discerned; the care 
and safety of our souls rising gfadumlly above eo» 
cerns and anxieties about worldly affairs ; whan 
we find the force of temptetion and of evil propen- 
sities* not extinct but retreating before a aenac of 
duty; self-government maintained; tiie iaterru|h 
tions of it immediately perceived, bitterly d^ 
plored, and aoon recdvered ; sin r^ected and w^ 
pelled ; and this not so much with an increaaa of 
confidence in our strongth, as of reliance upon the 
assisting grace of God ; when we find oonelvea 
touched with the love of our Maker, taking aatia> 
fsction in his worship and service ; when we fieel 
a growing taste and relish for religious aak^oete, 
and religious exercises : above all, whan w« bogln 
to rejoice in the comfort of the Holy Ohnat; in 
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the prospect of reaching heaTen ; ia the powerful 
aids and helps, which are given as in accomplish- 
ing this great end, and the strength, and fimmese, 
and resolution, which, so helped and aided, we ex* 
perience in oar progress : when«we feel these thingSt 
then may we, without either enthnsiasn> or supersti- 
tion, humbly believe, that the Spirit of Ood hath 
been at work within us. External virtues, good a«- 
tions, will follow, as occasions may draw them forth; 
but it is tcithin that we must look for the^change, 
which the inspiration of Ood's Spirit produces. 

With respect to positive external good actions, 
we have said, that they most depend in some mear 
snre upon occasions and abilities and opportunitieSf ' 
and that they must wait for opportunities ; but ob- 
serve, it is not so with the breaking off of our eini# 
be they what they will. That work must wait for nO' 
thing. Until that be effected, no change is made. No 
man, going on in a known sin, has any right to say, 
that the Spirit of God has done its office within him. 
Either it has not been given to him, or, being givjsn, 
it has been resisted, despised, or, at least, neglected* 
Such a person has either yet to obtain it by prayer, or 
when obtained, to availhimself dulyof its assiatanoe* 
Let him understand this to be his condition. 

The next daty, or rathecdisposition, which flows 
from the doctrine of spiritual influence, is hwnUUp, 
There never waa a truer saying, than that pride it 
the adversary of religion ; lowliness and humility 
the tempers for it. — Now religious humility con* 
sists in the habit of referring every thing to Ood. 
From one end of the New Testament to the other, 
God is set fortl) and magnified in his agency and 
his operations! 

In the greatest of all businesses, the business of 
salvation. He is operating, and we co-operating 
with him. ** Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling;*' and why i ** for it is God th«l 
worketh in us to will and to do according to hit 
good pleasure." He is not superseding our endei^ 
vours (the very contrary is implied by command- 
iAg us to exert them,) but still nothing is done 
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without him. If we have moral streogth, we ar« 
strong in the inward might of the Holy Ghost: 
consequently all boasting, all vanity, all self'Soffi* 
ciency, all despising of others, on the score of su^ 
ral and religious inferiority, are excluded. With, 
out the grace of Ood we miglit have been as Dm 
worst of them. There is, in the nature of things, 
one train of sentiment belonging to him, who has 
achieved a work by his own might, and power, and 
prowess ; and another to him, who has been fain to 
beg for succour and assistance, and by that assist* 
ance alone has been carried through difficulties, 
whitih were too great for his own strength and fa* 
cultles. This last'is the true sentiment for us. It 
is not for a man, whose life has been saved in a 
shipwreck, by the compassionate help of others, it 
is not f6r a man, so saved, to boast of his own alert- 
ness and vigour, though it be true, that, unless 
he had exerted what power and strength he was 
possessed of, he would not have been saved at all. 
. Lastly, this doctrine shots the door against a 
most general, a most specious, and a most deceiv- 
ing excuse for our sins ; which excuse is, that we- 
have striven against them, but are overpowered by 
our evil nature, by that nature, which the Scrip- 
tures themselves represent as evil : in a word, that 
We have done what we could. 19 ow until, by sup- 
plication and prajrer, we have called for the pro- 
mised assistance of God's Spirit, and with an ear. 
nestaess, devotion, perseverance, and importunity, 
proportioned to the magnitude of the concern ; 
until we have rendered ourselves . objects of that 
influence, and yielded ourselves to it, it is nottruc 
*' that we have done all that we can.*' We must 
tiot Tblj upon that excuse ; for it is not true in fact. 
If experiencing the depravity and imbecility of our 
nature, we see in this corruption and weakness an 
excuse for our sins, and taking up with this ex- 
euse, Vre surrender ourselves to them : if we give 
up or relax in our opposition to them, and strug- 
S^s against them, at last consenting to our sins, 
«ad falling down with theStream, which we hav« 
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fonad so hard to rasist; if things take this torn 

with us, then are we in astate to he utterly, finally^ 

and fatally, undone. We have it in our power to 

shut our eyes against the danger ; we naturally, 

shall endeaToor to make ourselves as easy and 

'contented in our situation as we can ; but the trntb,. 

oeverthelc^^.is, that we are hastening to certain 

perdition, jif^on the contrany, perceiving the feeble. 

nees of our nature, we be driven by the perception^ 

as St. Paul was driven^ to fly fof deliverance from 

our sins, to the aid and influence and power of 

God's Spirit, to seek for divine help and succour^ 

as a sinking mariner calls i^nt for help and succour, 

not formally, we may be sure, or coldly, but witih 

cries and tears and supplications, as for life itself; 

if we be prepared to co.operate with this help, with 

the holy working, of God's grace within us ttitni 

may we trus^ 1)oth that it will be given to us (yet 

in such manner as to Gqd shall seem fit, snd 

which cannot be limited by us), and also that th« 

portion of help, which is given, being duly used 

and improved (not despised, neglected, pufr away} 

more and more will be continually added, for th« 

ultimate accomplishment of onr great end and ob^ 

ject, the deliverance of oar souls from the eaptk 

vity and the consequences oCsiu^ 



SERMON XXVI. 

SIN ENCOUNTERED BY SPIRITUAL AiP. 
IN THREE PARTS. 

(part I.) 

O vretched man that I am.' wko thail dtliaMT mt fr^m 
the body of- this death /—Rom. vii. 94. 

Before we can explain what is the precise sub^ 
ject of this heavy lamentation, and what the pre- 
cise meaning of the solemn question here asked, 
we must endeavour tQ«od«nt»B4 whftt is int«ad«} 
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hj the eiipriUiou, " the bbdy of this deafli *or, a» 
tome render it, " this body of death." 

Now let it be remembered, that death, ia St. 
Paul's epistles, htrdly evef Signiies a nstani 
death, to which ail mea of all kinds are eqaallj sab- 
jected ; but it means a spiritual death, or that pcT« 
dition and destntetlon, to which sin bffngs men in 
a future state. " The wages of sin is''«ieath ;** not 
the death which we mttst sill undergo in tiiis world ; 
for that is the fate of righteousness as well as sin ; 
hot the state, whatever it be, to which sin and sin- 
oers will be consigned in the world to come. Not 
many verses after our text, St. Paul aajs, " caiw 
aal<mlndedness is death :" " to be carnally mind* 
•d is death,'* leads, that is, inevitably, to that fu- 
t«re destruction, which awaits the sinfal ladnl- 
ganoe of carnal propensities, and which destmction 
H, u K were, death to the soul. The Book of B«- 
^lations, alluding to this distinction, s|>eaks ex- 
pressly of a second deaih, in terms very fit to be 
didUd to mind in the consideration of onr present 
text. '* I saw the dead, small and great, stand be« 
fbre Ood ; and the books were opened ; and an- 
other book was opened, which is the book of lifis; 
abd the dead wefe judged out of those things 
which were written, aecording to their works ; and 
the sea gave up the dead which were in i^ and 
death and hell (whiclr last word denotes here 8ijn> 
ply the place of the dead, not the place of punish- 
ment) delivered op the dead that were in them : 
andtiiey were judged every man according to tiieir 
works : and death and hell were cast into the lake 
of fire ;" (that is, na6iral death, and the receptacle 
of those who died, were thenceforth superseded.) 
ITUs is the second death, ** And whatsoever was not 
found written in the book of life, was cast into the 
lake of fire." This description, which is exceed- 
ingly awful, is given In the three last verses of 
the twentieth chapter. In reference to the sane 
event, this book of Revelations had before told 
as, via. in the Snd chapter and lith verse, that 
he who overcomedi shall not be hurt of the second 
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death t ftttd la like maiuMr intbe abovtMioottd SOth 
chapter; " BloMd and holy is he that hath part 
in tiiis resorreetloii: on tnck the second death 
hofh no power** Oor Lord himself refsrs to this 
death in those- neireMo-he-forgott«n words, which 
he uttered, '* He that liTeth, end believeth ia me, 
shall not die eternally." Die he must, hut not elsr- 
nally : die the 6rst death; but not the second. It 
is njidoabtedty, tlierefDre, the second death, whieh 
St. Paul meant by the word death, when be wrote 
down the sentence, *' the body of this death :*' and 
tlM second death is* the pnaisbment, perdition, and 
dettrnction, which tiie souls of sinners will suffer 
in a future state. It is well worthy of observation, 
that this was indeed tiae only death, which tiiose, 
who wrote the Kew Testament, and probably all 
sincere Cbristiaos of that age, regarded as impor« 
tant; ae the subject of their awe, and dread, and 
solleitude. The first de^h, tiw natural and unl* 
versal decease of the body; they looked to simply 
as a change, a going out of one room into another; 
a putting off one kind of elotiiiag, and putting on 
a different kind. They esteemed it, eoiapared with 
Ihe other, of littla moment or account. In this re- 
spect there is a wide difference between the Scri|^ 
ture apprehension of the sabjectand ours. We think 
entirely of the first death ; they Aought entirely of 
ttie second. We speak and talk of the death which 
we sees they spoke, and taught, and wrote, of a 
death, which is future to that. We look to the 
first with terror ; they to the second alone. The se* 
eond alone they represent as formidable. Such is 
the Tiew which Chrtotlenity gives us of these things^ 
so different from what we naturally entertain. 

You see then what death is in the Scripture sense ; 
in St. Paul's sense. " The body of this death." 
The (riirase and expression of the text cannot, how- 
ever, mean this death itself, because he prays to 
be delivered from it ; whereas Arom that death, or 
that perdition understood by it, when it once over- 
takes the sinner, there is no deliverance that we 
know of. " The body then of this death," is nc* 
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the death itself, bot a state leading to. aad ending 
in the second death ; namely, misery and punish 
ment instead of happiness and rest, after our de- 
parture out of this world. And this state it is, 
from which St. Paul, with such, ▼ehemence and 
concern upon his spirit, seeks to be delivared. 

Having seen the signification of the principal 
phrase employed in the text, the next, and the most 
important question is, to what condition of the spol, 
in its. moral and religious concerns, the apostle ap* 
pliqs it. Now in the verses preceding thatext^ia* 
deed in the whole of thb remarkable chapter, St. 
Paul has been describing a state of struggle and coi^ 
tentiqn with sinful propensities; which propensities 
in the present condition of our nature, we all feel, 
and which are never wholly abolished. But cor apo- 
stle goes farther : he describes also that state of SM. 
successful struggle and unsuccessful contention, 
by which many so unhappily fall. His words are 
these, ** that which X do I allow, not: for what I 
would, that I do not; but what I liate, that do I. Fo^ 
I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, idwelleth nq 
good thing : for to will is present with me, but how 
to perform that which is good I find not: for the 
good that I would I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. I find a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is preseut with me. For I da. 
light in the law of Ood after tlie inward roaa. But 
I see another law in my members warring againal 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap-, 
tivity to the law of sin which is in my members." 
This account, thou.gh the sty^e and manner of ex- 
pression, in which it is delivered, be very peculiar, 
is in its substance no other, than what is strictlj 
applicable to the case of thousands,*' The good that 
I would, I do not; the evil which I would not, that 
I do." How many, who read this discourse, maj 
say the same of themselves* as also, " what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, tliat I do !" This thea 
is the case which St. Paul had iu view. It is a case, 
first, which supposes an informed and enlightenad 
conscience, " I delight in the law of God " " X 
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had aot known sin bat by the Uw.** " I content 
onto tb« law that ia good.** Thesa scntioiants 
coald only be nttarad by a manj who was, in a 
considerable degree at least, acqaainted with his 
doty, and who also afiproved of the role of doty, 
which be fonnd laid down. 

Secondly, the case before ns also supposes an in- 
clination of mind and jadgmenl to perform our 
dni^. " When I uwuid do good^ evil is present 
with me : to wiU is present witii me, but how to 
perform that which is good 1 find not.** 

Thirdly, it supposes this inclination.of mind and 
judgment to be contfaiaally overpowered. " J nee 
another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into eaptivity to 
tiie law of sin, which is in my members i" that is, 
the evil principle not only opposes the judgment 
of tbe mind, and the conduct which that judgment 
dictates (which may be the cause witii all), but in 
the present case subdues and gets the better of it : 
" Not only wars against the law of my mind, but 
brings me into captivity.*' 

Fourthly, the case supposes a sense and thorough 
consciousness of all this ; of the rule of duty ; of 
the nature of sin ; of the struggle ; of tbe defeat. 
It is a prisoner sensible of his chains. It is a soul 
tied and bound by the fetters of its sins, and know- 
ing itself to be so. It is by no means the case of 
the ignorant sinner; it is not the case of an erring 
mistaken conscience; it is not the case of a seared 
and hardened conscience. None of these conld 
make tiie reflection, or the complaint which is here 
described. " The commandment, which was or> 
dained vnto life, / found to be unto death. I am 
camel, sold under sin. In me dwelleth no good 
thing. The law is'holy; ahd the commandment 
holy, just, and good ; but sin, that it might appear 
sin (that it tanight be more conspicuous, aggravated, 
and inexcusable), works death in me by that which 
is good." This language by no means belongs to 
the stnpified, insensible sinner. 

Nor, Fifthly, as it cannot belong to an origins? 

K9 
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insensibility of conscience, that is, ao insenstbilitf 
of which the person himself does not remember the 
beginning, so neither can it belong to the sinner, 
-who has got over the rebuke*, distmsts, and uncaf i* 
nesses, which sin once occasioned* Trae it is, that 
this uneasiness may be. got over almost entirely; 
so that, whilst the danger remains the same, whibt 
the final event will be the same, whilst the comiag 
destruction is not less sure or dreadful, the uneasi- 
ness and the apprehension are gone. Thia is a case, 
too common, too deplorable, too desperate; but it 
is not the case of which we are now treating, or of 
which St, Paul treated. Here we are presented 
thronghout with complaint and uneasiness; with 
a soul exceedingly dissatisfied, exceedingly indeed 
disquieted, and disturbed, and alarmed, with the 
view of its condition. 

Upon the whole, St. Paul's account is the aceonat 
of a man in some sort struggling with his vices; si 
least, deeply conscioua of what they are, wliitber 
they are leading him, where they will end ; acknow- 
ledging the law of Ood,.not only in words and 
speeches, but in Ins mind; acknowledging its ex- 
' cellency, its authority ; wishing, also, and willing, 
to act up to it, but, in fact, doing no such thing; 
feeling, in practice, a lamentable inability of doiog 
his duty, yet perceiving that it must be done. All 
he has hitherto attained is a state of successive re- 
solutions and relapses. Bfoch is willed, nothing 
is effected. No furtherance, no advance, no pro> 
grass, is made, in the way of salvation. He feels, 
indeed, his double Jiatnre; but he finds, that the 
law in his members, the law of the flesh, brings the 
whole man into captivity. He may have some bet 
ter strivings, but they are unsuccessful. The re* 
suit is, that he obeys the law of sin. 

This is the picture which our apostle contemplat* 
ed, and he saw in it nothing but misery : " O wretch* 
ed mvQ, that I am I" another might have seen it in 
a more comfortable light. He might have hoped 
that the will would be taken for the deed; that, 
since he felt in has mind a strong approbation of 
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the law of God ; nay, sinee be ftlt a deHgbt in con* 
templating it, and openly profeMcd to do so, tince 
fao was neither ignorant of it, nor fbigetful of it, nor 
iaaensible of its obligation ; nor ever set himself to 
dispute its antiiority ; nay, since be bad occasion- 
ally likewise endeaTonred to bring 'himself to an 
oiwdience to ttiis law, however nnsucccssfol his en- 
desvoars had been ; above all, since be has sincerely 
deplored and bewailed his fallings off from it; he 
m%ht hope, I say, that bis was a case for favour- 
able acceptance. 

St. Paul saw it not in this light. He saw in it 
no ground of confidence or satisfaction. It was a 
state, to which he gives no better name than " the 
body of death." It was a state, not <js which he 
hoped to be saved, hnt ftrcm which he sought to be 
delivered. It was a state, in a word, of bitterness 
and terror ; drawing from him expressions of the 
deepest anguish and distress : " O wretehed man 
tiMt I am I who shall deliver me from the body of 
4his death?" 



SERMON XXYII. 

EVIL PROPENSITIES ENCOUNTERED BY THE 
AID OF THE SPIRIT. 

(part II.) 

O wretehed man that I am ! voho shall deliver me from 
IA« body qfthu death /—Rom. t11. 94. 

Hb, who has not felt the weakness of his nature, it 
is probable, has reflected little upon the subject of 
religion; I should conjecture this to be the case. 
But then, when men do feel the weakness of their 
nature, it is not always that thb consciousness car- 
ries them into a right course, but sometimes into a 
course the very contrary of what is right. They 
may see in it, as hath been observed, and many 
do see in it, nothing but an excuse and apology for 
their sins ; since it is acknowledged, that we carry 
about with us a frail, not to call it a depraved, cor* 
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mpted tmlbtn, tordy; they say* we thtll ndt b* 
ameiiable to aoy Mveiities or extremitieft of jadf^ 
inen.tiy for dclinqncncies, to which tach a oatan 
most'cver be liable; or, which is indeed all the diC> 
f«rcoce there it betweeo one. mam and anotticr, for 
greater degrees or less, for mora or fewer, of ttktatt 
delinquencies. The nataral man takes coorage 
from this consideration. He finds ease In it. It b 
an opiate to his feacs. It tails him into a forgd^ 
falness of danger, and of the dreadfU end, if the 
danger be real. Then the practical conseqnenos 
is, thst he begins to relax eten of .those eiideaTOtofi 
to obey God, which 4ie has hitherto ezertsd. Im* 
perfect and inconstant as these endeaToors were at 
best, thay become gradnally more langnid, and more 
iinfrequent, and more insincere, than they were be- 
fore : his sins increase upon him in the same pro- 
portion : he proceeds rapidly to tiie condition of a 
confirmed sinner, either secret or open, it makes no 
difference, as to his salvation* And this descent 
into the depths of moral vileness and depravity bs> 
gsn, in some measure, with perceiving and confess* 
ing the weakness of his nature; and giving to thb 
perception that most erroneous, that most fatal 
turn, the regarding it as an excuse for every thing; 
and as dispensing even with the self-denials, and 
with the exertions of self-government, which a 
man had formerly thought it necessary to exercise, 
and in some sort, tiiough in no sufficient sort, had 
exercised. 

Now I ask, was this St. PauVs way of conside^ 
ing the subject? Was this tiie turn which he gavs 
to it ? Altogether the contrary. It war impossible 
for any Christian, of any age, to be more deeply 
impressed with a sense of the weakness of human 
nature tlian he was ; or to express it more strongly 
than he has done in the chapter before us. But ob* 
Serve; feeling most sensii>ly, and painting most 
forcibly, the sad condition of his nature, he never 
alleges it as an excuse for sin; he does not console 
himself with any such excuse. He does not make 
it a reason for setting himself at rest upon the svb> 
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jflct* He finds no relief to his fern in any snch 
cooftideration. It is not with him a ground for 
•zpecting salvation ; on the contrary, he sees it to 
be a state not leading to salrntion ; otiierwiae, why 
did lie seek so earnestly to he delivered from it? 

And how to be delivered ? that becomes the next 
^pMstion. In order to arrive at St. Panrs nleaning 
in this matter, we most attend, with some degree 
of care, not only to the text, bnt to the words which 
follow it. llie twenty-fourth verse contains the 
question, ** Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?" and then the twenty .fifth verse goes 
on, ** I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord«" 
Kow there is good reason to believe thattiiis twen* 
^•■fillh Terse does not appear in our copies, ae it 
ooght to be read. It is most probable, that the pas* 
cage stood thus* The twenty^ourth verse asks, 
" Who shaU deliver me from thebody of this death?" 
Then the twenty-fifth verse answers, " The grace of 
Ood, through Jesus Christ our Lord.* Instead of 
the words "I thank God," put the words '< The 
grace of Ood," and you will find the sense cleared 
up by tiie change very much. I say, it is high- 
ly probable that this change exhibits what St. 
Paul really wrote. In English there is no resem* 
bianco either in sound or writing between the two 
■eotences, ** I thank God," and ** The grace of 
Ood ;'' but in the language in which the epistle was 
written, tiiere is a very great resemblance. And, 
as I have said, ttiere is reason to believe, that in 
the transcribing, one has been confounded with the 
otiieri Pcrfaape the snbstantiel meaning ma^ lit the 
same, which ever way yoa read the passage ; but 
what is implied only in one way, is clearly ex* 
pressed In the other way. 

The question then, which St. Paul so earnestly 
and devoutly asks, is, ** Who shall deliver me from 
this body of death f* fnm tlie stat^ of soul which 
I feel, and which can only lead to final perdi- 
tion ? And the answer to the question is, " The 
grace of Ood, tiirongh Jesus Christ onr Lord.** 
Can a tnore weighty question be asked ? Cab an an-* 
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swer be given, which better deierres to be thorough- 
ly considered i 

The question is, ** Who shall deliver us?^ The 
answer : " The grace of God, through Jesne Christ 
our Lord.*' The '* grace of Ood" means th« favour 
of God : at present, therefore, the answer stands in 
general terms. We are only informed, that we an 
rescued from this state of moral difficulty, of deep 
religious distress, by the favour of Ood, through 
Jesus Christ. It remains to be gathered, from what 
follows, in what particularly this grace of favour 
consists. St. Paul having asked the question, and 
given tha answer in general terms, proeeods to en> 
large upon the answer in these words,—" There is, 
therefore^ now no condemnation to tliem, who are 
in Christ Jesus; who walk, not after the- flesh, but 
after the Spirit. There is now no condeomation : 
but of whom, and to whom is tiib spoken i It is to 
them, who, first, are in Christ Jesus ; who, second- 
ly, walk not after the flesh ; who, thirdly, walk af* 
ter the Spirit. 

: And whence arises tills alteration and improv»^ 
ment in our condition and our hopes*; this exemp*- 
tion, or rather deliverance, from the ordinary state 
of man 2 St. Paul refers us to the cause. '* The law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death," which words can 
hardly bear any otiier signification than this, vis. 
" that the aid and operation of Ood*s Spirit, given 
throng Jesus Christ^ hath subdued the power wlueh 
sin had obtained and once exercised over me.* 
With this interpretation the whole sequel of St. 
Paul's reasoning ageecs. £very sentence almost 
that follows, illustrates the interpretation, and 
proves it to be the true one. With what, but with the 
operation andthe co-operation of theSpiritofGod, as 
of a real, efficient, powerful, active Being, can such 
expressimu as the following be made to suit? ** If 
so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.»— *' If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.*' 
— " If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the d«id dwell in jrott,"— " 3y bis Spirit that dwclU 
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«th in 700."—*' Ye have receiTtd the Spirit of adop- 
tion."— «" The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit." All which expressions are found in the 
«igbth chapter, namely, the chapter following the 
text, and ail indeed, within the compass of a few 
verses. These passages either assert or assume the 
fact, namely, the existence and agency of such a 
Spirit; its ^cncy, I mean, ia and upon the human 
souL It is by ^e aid, therefore, of this Spirit, that 
the deliverance so earnestly sought for is effected ; 
a deliverance represented as absolutely necessary 
to be effected in some WayDf other. And it ia also 
represented, as one of the grand benefits of the 
Christian dispensation. " What the law could not 
do in that it was weak through the flesh, God send- 
ing his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin condemned sin in the flesh, that the righte- 
ousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit." Which 
passage I expound thus : a mere law, that is, a 
rule merely telling us what we ought fo do, with- 
out enabling us, or affording us any help or aid in 
doing it, is not calculated for such a nature as ours : 
" it b weak through the flesh ;" it is ineffectual by 
reason of our natural infirmities. Then what the 
law, or a mere rule of rectitude (for that is what 
any law, as such, is), could not do, was done un- 
der the Christian dispensation; and how done? 
The righteousness of the law, that is, the righteott»> 
ness, which the law dictated, and which it aimed, 
as far as it could, to procure and produce, is fnl- 
fillied in as, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit; is* actually produced and procured in 
418, who live under the influence and direction of 
the Holy Spirit By this Holy Spirit we have that 
aaaistance, which the law could not impart, and 
without which, as a mere rule, though ever so good 
and right a rule, it was weak and insufficient, for- 
asmuch as it had not force or strength sufficient to 
produce obedience in those who acknowledged its 
authority. 
. . To communicate this eo much wanted assistance 
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WM on* end and effect of Christfs coming. So it 
is intimated by St. Panl, " what the law c»ald not 
do, in that it was weaktbroogh th« flesh, Ood did:* 
that is, God sending his own Son in the likenoas of 
sinfal flesh, and for sin, namelj, sending him by 
reason, or on account of sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh; voochsafad, that is, spiritual aid and 
ability, by which aid and ability sin, and Ifae powet 
of sin, might be effectually opposed, encoontered, 
and repelled. 



SERMON XXVm. 

THE AID OF THE SPIRIT TO BE SOUGHT AND 
PRESERVED BY PRAYER. 

(part III*) 

O wrticked man that I am/ who ikall deliver mt/ram 
the body qfthU death /—Rom. tU. Si. 

If it be doctrinally true, that man in his ordinnry 
state, in that state, at least, in which great numben 
find themseWes, is in a deplorable condition, a 
condition which ought to be a subject to bin of 
great and bitter lamentation, vis. that his moral 
powers arc ineffectual for his duty; able, perhaps, 
on most occasions, to perceive and to af^rove of the 
mle of right; able, perhaps, to will it; able, per- 
haps, to set on foot unsuccessful, frustrated, and 
defeated endeavours after that will, but by no means 
able to pursue or execute it:— if it be also true, that 
atrangtti and assistance may and can be conun«nt» 
eated to this ^ble nature, and that it is by the ao> 
tioB of the Holy Spirit upon the soul, that it is so 
communicated ; that with this aid and assiatanee 
ain may be successfaUy encountered, and such a 
course of duty maintained, as may render us ae> 
oepted in Chriat: and farther, that to impart the 
above described assistance is one of tiie ends of 
Christ's coming, and one of the operations of his 
love towarda mankind:— if, I say, tfaasa proposi^ 
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tioin be doctrinally tni«, tiMn follow from tbim 
tlM^o thrt« practical ralet : fint, tliat wo aro to 
pray sincerelj, aaraostlyy and iacaaaantly, for this 
assUtance; secondly, that, by so doing, w« aro 
to obtain it ; thirdly, that, baing obtained, we are 
to yield oorseWes to its H^ncy, to be obedient to 
its dietatea. 

First: We are to pray sincerely, earnestly, an4 
incessantly for this assistance. A fondamental, 
and as it seems to me, an.nnsnnnonntable text; 
npon this bead, is onr Savioor's declaration.* *' If 
ye, being eTil, know how to give good gifts nato 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him V* 
This declaration, beside expressing (which was its 
primary object), God's benignant, prompt, and mer« 
^iful disposition towards us; which here, as in 
other places, our SaTionr compares with the dispo« 
sition of a parent towards his children. Beside 
this, the text undoubtedly assumes the fact of there 
being a Holy Spirit, of its being the gift of Ood, of 
its being given to them that ask biro ; that these 
things are all realities; a real spiritual assistance, 
really given, and given to prayer. But let.it be 
well observed, that whensoever the Scripture speaks 
of prayer, whensoever it uses that term, or other 
terms equivalent to it, it means prayer, sincere and 
eame6t, in the full and proper sense of these words, 
prayer proceeding from the heart and sonl. It does 
not mean any particular form of words whatever ; it 
does not mean any service of the lips, any utterance 
or pronunciation of prayer, merely as such ; but 
supplication actually and truly proceeding from 
the hearth—Prayer may be solemn without being sin- 
cere. £very decency, every propriety, every vlsi* 
ble mark and token of prayer may be present, yet 
the heart not engaged. This is.the requisite which 
muat make prayer availing: this is the requisite 
indeed, which must make it that, which the Scrip- 
lore means, whenever it speaks of prayer. Every 

• Luke xl. ia« 
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oiit#aiil set of worsbipy wttUovt this p>itici|iiliMi 
of ttM heart, faiU, not bceaosanicii do not pny iio> 
eortty, but iMMUe, in Seriptore scaae, thcj doM( 
pray «t all. 

If these qvaljtiet of internal seriousiMss and is* 
preiftiOB belong to prayer, ^eaever ^«yer is ■ca- 
tioned in Scripture, tbey seem more peodiaily €•> 
tontial, in a cur and for a blessing, purdy and 
■trietly spiritoal. We nust pray wHh the Spirit, at 
least when we pray for spiriteri saeeovr. 

Fofthermore, there is good authority ia Scfip> 
tore, li^ich it woald ccrry vs too widely firioai oer 
subject to state at present; for persevering in pnyer, 
even when long nnsiicceisfnl. Persepermnee in ub> 
successful prayer is one of the doctrines and of the 
lessons of the New Testament. 

6vt again ; we most prey for the Spirit €n « e it 
ly ; I mean with a degree of earnestness, p^opo^ 
tioned to the magnitude of the requests TCbm eoi^ 
nestuess, with which we pray,*wiH always be in pro- 
portion to our sense, knowledge, uid conseioosness 
of the Importance of the thing which we ask. Thb 
consciousness is Am source and principle of enmesh 
nest in prayer; and in this, I fear, we are grealiy 
deficient. We do not possess of feel it in ihm mas* 
Ber, in which we oughti and we are deficient npeo 
ttie subject of spiritual asslstanee most partlc» 
larly. I fear, that many nnderttand and reflect 
little upon the importance of what ttiey are alioo^ 
«pon tNe exeeedingly great oonieqoenoe of what 
Hiey are asking, wheh ^ey pray to God, as we do 
la our liturgy, "to cleense the tbougbts of our 
hearts by the inspirotidn of his Holy Spirit ;'*^«<t» 
midie clean our hearts within ns;"'-^" not to take 
hia Holy Spirit from us : to give us increase of 
grtoe{ to grant that his Holy Spirit may In all 
things direct and rule our hearts." 

Thete are momentous peMtioos, little as we May 
perceive, or think, or account of them, at Hbm time. 
It hai been truly said, thet we are hardly ever ce^ 
tain of praying aright, except when we pray for 
the Spirit of God,-* When we pray for tcmportl 
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McssingB, we do not know, though God do«t, who- 
llier we ask what b rwll^ for our good : wh«n we 
■sk for flie usistaace and sanetification of God's 
Spirit in the work and warfare of religion, we ask 
Ibr that, which by its very natare is good, and 
wbieh, without onr great fuilt, will be good to ns. 
Bnt secondly. We mostobtain it. God is propi- 
tious* Yon hear that behas promised it to prayer, 
to prayer really and truly such, to prayer, y^. issu- 
ing from the heart and sonl ; for no otiier is ever 
nfeant* We are suppliants to our Maker for Tarl- 
OV8 and continual blessings ; for heidtii, for ease, 
it may be, for prosperity and success. There it, 
•8 hntii already been ebservcd some degree of uo- 
cert^nty in all these cales, whether we ask what 
is fit and proper to be granted ; or even, what, if 
granted, would do us good- There Is this, likewise, 
farther to be <4Merred, that tiiey are what, if such 
i»e the pleasure of God, we can do without. But 
how incapable we are of doing without God's Spirit ; 
«^ proceeding in our spiritual course upon our own 
itavngth and our own resources ; of finally accom- 
plishing the work of salvation without it; the 
.strong description, which is given by St. Paul, 
may convince us, if onr own experience had not 
convinced us before. Many of us, a large mino- 
rity of us, either require, or have required, a great 
change, a moral regeneration. This is to be effeo- 
tnated by the aid of God's Spirit Vitiated hearts 
will hot change themselves ; not easily, not Are- 
qoently, not naturally, perhaps, not possibly. Yet 
** without htftiness no man shall see Ood." How 
then are the unholy to become holy? Halineu 
U a thihg of the heart and soul. It is not a few 
foreed, constrained actions, though good as actions 
whleh oonstituti holiness. It must reside within 
us; it is a disposition of soul. To acquire, there- 
fore, that which is not yet acquired ; to change that 
which is not yet changed ; to go to the root of the 
malady; to cleanse and purify the iitaidi of the 
cup, the foulness of our mind, is a work for the 
Spirit of God within us. Nay more ; many, as th'- 
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•ciiptar* moat •igaifieantly expnstes it, are dead 
in fins and trespasses, not only committing aias 
and trespasses^ bnt dead in them : that is, as ii^ 
sensible of their condition under tbetn, as a dead 
man is insensible of hu condition. Whero this is 
tiie case, the sinner most, in the first instance^ be 
roused and quickened to a sense of his coadilion , 
of his danger, his fate ; in a word, he mos^ by 
some means or other, be brought to feel a strong 
componction. This is also an office for the Spirit 
of Ood. " You hath he quitkened, who were dead 
in trespasses and sins.*'* " Awake, thou that slccp- 
ost, and arjse from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.''t Whether^ theiefore, we be amongst 
the dead in sin ; or whether we be of the number 
of those, with whom, aecording to St. PaoPa da* 
scription, to tPiliU present, but how to perform that 
which U good they find not; who, though they ap> 
prove the law of God« nay delight in it, after the 
inward man, that is, in the answers of their eon. 
science, are nevertheless brou^ M0 coptiviipto 
the Uw of sin, which is in their members ; carnal, 
sold under sin ; doing what they allow not, what 
tUey hate ; doing not the good which they would, 
but tlie evil which they would not : which aver of 
these be our wretched estate, for such the Apoatis 
pronounces it to be, the grace and influence of 
God's Spirit- must be. obtained, in order to rescue 
and deliver us from it, and the sense of thia want 
and of tliis necessity lies al^ the root of our davo- 
tious, when directed to this otuaet. 

To those, who are in a better state than what has 
been here described, little need be said, because 
the very supposition of their being in a better state 
includes that earnest and devoat applicatioia by 
prayer for the continual aid, presence, and in-dwelt 
ing of Ood's Ho^ Spirit, which we state to be a 
duty of the Christian religion. 

But thirdly: The assistance of God's Spirit b^ 
ing obtained, we are to yield ourselves to its di. 

*epb.il«U tlb.T. IV 
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rection ; to coasvlt; attand, and listen to its dic- 
tates, suggested to as through the admonitions of 
our conscience. The terms of Scriptore represent 
the Spirit of God, as an assisting, not forcing, 
power ; as not suspending our own powers, but 
enabling them ; as imparting strength and faculty 
for our religioas work, if we will use them; but 
whether we will use them or not, still depending 
upon ourselves. Agreeably hereunto St. Paul, you 
have heard, assarts, that toere is no condemnation 
to them, who walk not after tlie flesh, but after ttie 
Spirit. The promise is not to them who have tiM 
Spirit, bot to them who walk after the Spirit. To 
walk after the flesh, is to follow wherever the im> 
pulses of sensuality and selfishness iead us; which 
is a voluntary act. To walk after the Spirit, is 
steadily and resolutely to obey good motions with- 
in us, whatever they cost ns : which also is a vo- 
Inotory act. All the language of tliis remarkable 
chapter* proceeds in the same strain; namely, that 
after the Spirit of God is given, it remains and reste 
with ourselves whether we avail ourselves of it or 
not. " If ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the flesh ye shall live." It is through the 
Spirit that we are enabled to mortify the deeds of 
the flesh. But still, whether we mortify them or 
not, is our act, because it is made a subject of pre* 
cept and exhortation so to do. Health is God's 
gift: b.ttt what use we will make of it, is our choice. 
Bod\ly strength is God's gift: but of what advan* 
toge it shall be to us, depends upon ourselves. 
Even so, the higher gift of the Spirit remains a 
gift, the value of which will be exceedingly great ; 
will be little; will be none; will be even an in- 
crease of guilt and condemnation, according as it 
is applied and obeyed, or neglected and withstood. 
The fourth chapter of Ephesiand (verse SO.) is a 
warning voice upon this subject. *' Grieve not 
the Spirit of God :" therefore he may be grieved : 
being given, he may be r^cted ; rejected, he may 
be withdrawn. 

• Roik vli« 
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St Paul* represents the gift end possessioa of 
the Spirit in these vords. " Ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of GmI 
dwell in yon :" and its efficacy, where it is effica* 
ciousf in the following magnificent terras: " If the 
Spirit of him that raised Christ from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies, by his Spirit that 
dwcUeth in you." What, ncTertheless, ia the pra» 
tical inference therefrom etated in ttie very next 
words ? " Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, net 
to the flesh, to Utc after the flesh, for if ye live a£> 
ter tlie flesh, ye shall die :** consequently it is still 
possible, and plainlyconceived, and supposed, and 
stated to be so, even after this communicatioa of 
the Spirit, to live notwithstanding, according to the 
flesh : and still true, that, if ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die. " We are debtors ;" our obligation, oar 
duty imposed upon us by this gift of the Spirit it 
no longer to live after the flesh ; but, on the coiw 
trary, through the Spirit so given, to do that, which, 
without it, we could not have done, to *' mortify 
the deeds of the body." Thus following the sng> 
gestlons of the Spirit, ye shall live: for " as many 
as are led by the> Spirit of God," as many as yield 
tiiemselves to its guidance and direction, ** they 
are the sons of God." 

To conclude thesubject. The difference between 
those who succeed, and those who fail in their 
Christian course, between those who obtain, and 
those who do not obtain sidvation, is this : They may 
both feel equally the weakness of their nature, the 
ezistsnce and the powe** of evil propeneities within 
them; but the former by prnyiag with their whole 
heart and soul, and that perseveringly, for aplri> 
tual assistaase, obtain it; and, by the aid so ob> 
taiaed, are enabled to ^ithstend, and do, ia fcct, 
withstand, their evil propensities ; the latter sink 
under them. I will not say that all are comprised 
under this description : for neither are all included 

• Kom.viiL 
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in St. FkoVb account of tbe matttr, from which o«r 
dUcoano s«t out; but I think, that it repraaanti 
tha gaparal condition of Christiana, ns to thair ipi* 
ritonl ttata, and that the graatart part of thoaa, who 
read this ''diaconrae, wiU find, that they balong to 
one aida or othar of th« aUematiYa hare atatad. 



SERMON XXIX. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GANAANITE8* 

89 Jothna tmote all the amntry i^the hills, and ifft%9 
temihf mtd eftht ««le, vmA tfthe apriii^$, md aU theft 
Umgti he kft nm$ rtmmmktg, bmt MiUriy degtrwifed «B 
thmt hnaihed, as the Lord Ged ^israa eomm an d s d*^ 
Joihua X. 40. 

I HATS known sarions and wall<difpoaad Chriatiana 
Qioch aifactad with tha acconnta, which are deli* 
▼erad in the Old Te>tamen<^ of tha Jawiah van and 
daaUnga with the inhabitants of Canaan. Jcom 
tha laraelitaa first setting foot in that country, to 
thair e<NnplHa establishment in it, which takes up 
the whole book of Joshua and part of the hook of 
Judges, we read, it must be confessed, of maaa» 
eras and deflations unlike what are practised now 
a daja between nations at war, of ciliea and dia» 
tricU laid waste, of the inhabitants being totallj 
destroyed, and this, as it U alleged in the history, 
by the avUhori^ and command of Almighty God. 
Some ha^e been induced to think such aoeoanH 
incredible, inasmuch aa anch conduct could never, 
they aay, be authoriaed by the good and meccifal 
GoTemor of the uniTerse. 

I intend in the following discoune to consider 
this matter, so lar as to shew, that theae tranaa^ 
tiona were calculated for a beneficial purpose, and 
for the general advantage of mankind ; and, being 
so calculated, were not inconsistent cilher with the 
jnatice of Ood, or with the usual proceedings of 
divine providence. 

ITow the first and chief thing to be observed is, 
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tiiAt the nations of Canaan -were destroyed for their 
Kvickedneas. In proof of this point, I produce the 
eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, the twenty.foartii 
4Uid the following verses. Moses, in this cbaptir, 
after laying down prohibitions against brutal and 
abominable vices, proceeds in the tweaty^fourOi 
▼erse thus — ** Defile not yourselves in any of these 
things, for in all these the nations are defiled, 
which I cast out before you, and the land is defiled; 
therefore I do visit the iniquity thereof upon it, 
and the land itself vomiteth out her inhabitants. 
Ye shall tiiercfore keep my statutes and my judg- 
;nents, and shall not commit any of these abomina> 
tions, neither any of your own nation, nor auy 
stranger that sojourneth among you ; for all tliese 
abominations have the men of the land done, which 
were before you» and the land is defiled, that the 
land vomit not you out also, when ye de&le it, as 
it vomited out the nations tliat were before yo«. 
For whosoever shall commit any of these abomioa- 
tioas, even tiie souls that commit them shall be cat 
off from amongst their people. Therefore shall ye 
keep my ordinances that ye commit not any of these 
abominable customs, which were committed befors 
you ; and that you defile not yourselves thercio." 
Mow the facta, disclosed in this passage, are for oar 
present purpose extremely material and extremely 
satisfactory. First, the passage testifies the princi^ 
.pal point, namely, that the Canaaaites were the wick- 
ed people we represent them to be; and that this point 
does not rest upon sup^sition, buttipoa proof: in 
particular, the following words contain an expreu 
aaaertion of the guilt of that people. *' In all thes4 
the nations are defiled, which I cast a(Ut before you { 
for all these abominations have the men of the land 
done," Seomdly, the form and turn of expression 
seems to shew, tiiat these detestable practices were 
general amongst them, and habitual : they are said 
to be abominable eustams which were committed. 
If ow the word custom is not applicable to a few 
single, or extraordinary instances, but to usage 
and to national character, which argues, that tiot 
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only tbc practfee, bat th« seas* and nofl«n, of flM« 

nlitf WM corntpted atnongit tb«m, otUnt; and M 

it ob8«rTablc, thatthts* praetieeft, »b tw frcfm b^inf 

eh«ckad by their religioo, forfned a parti ^ It. Th«y 

aM dmerlbed not only under thtf nama of abdmltta* 

tioas, bttt of abominatiooi whiieh they havtf doaa- 

nnto tbeir gods. What a state of national dioralv 

must that have been !— Thirdly, Thepassaga bafmrv 

OS positively attd diraefly asserts, that it was fbr 

these sins that the nations of Canaan were destroy. 

ed. This, in my judgment, is tlie taaportkmYpaif 

of the inqotry. And what do the t^ords ufldvr ton^ 

sideration declare f *' In all these, namely, the 

odioas and bratal vices, which had been spoken of, 

the nations are defiled, winch I cast out befVne 

yoa : and tlie land is defiled: there/ore I do visif 

the iniquity thereof upon it.*' This is the reason 

and cause of the calamities which I bring on it. 

The land itself vomiteth oat het inhabitants. The 

very land is sick of its inhabitants ; of their odtoat 

and fafrutal practices ; of tbeir corruption ■ and wick* 

edaess. This, and no other. Was the reason ftff 

destroying them : this, and no other, ii-the reasott 

here alleged. Itwks not, as- hath been imagihed, 

to make way fbr the Islraellties ; nor was it simply 

for their idolatry. It appeal to me extremely pro 

bable, that idolatry in those' times led, in all cotm* 

tries, to the vices here described: and also that 

the detestation, treats, and severities, expressed 

againat idblai^ in the Old Testament, were ncff 

against idolatry simply, or cfonsidered as an erro. 

neona x%ligiott, but against the abominable crlmsto, 

which ttsnally accompanied it. I think It'qtilta ear* 

tain that the case was so in the nations of Canaan; 

^Fonrthly, It appears from tfaepassaga before ut^ 

and wliat is stf rely of great coDseqoenee to the qnasr. 

tion, that God's abhorrence and God's treatment of 

tfaesocrlmcs >were impattial, witfaoat dlstlnetion, and 

witfaodt rMpecr of nations or persons. The" words^ 

wbieh point oatthe divine impartiality, art'thcwe; iH 

which BToBM wants tke Israelites againitfiUingltito 

9 L 
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any of the like wicked coorees ; " tliet the land," siys 
he/' castnot you out alfO,wbea yoa defile it, as it east 
oat the nations that were before you ; for whoever 
iball commit any of these abominations, even tiie 
•ouls, that commit thero» shall be cat off from amoag 
their people." The Jews are sometimes called the 
chosen and favoured people of Ood» and, in a certain 
tense, and for some purposes, they were so ; yet is 
this very people, bo^ in this place, and in other 
places, over and over again reminded, that if they 
followed the same practices, they must expect the 
same fate. " Ye shall not walk in the way of the 
nations which I cast out before yon ; for they com- 
mitted all those things, and therefore I abhorred 
them: as the nations which the Lord destroyed 
before your face, 4o shall ye perish; because ye 
were not obedient unto the voice of the Lord your 
God." 

"What farther proves, not only tlie justice, bat the 
clemency of God, his long-suffering, and that it wai 
the incorrigible wickedness of those nations, which 
at la^t drew down'upon them their destruction, b 
^at he suspended, as we may so say, the stroke, 
till their wickedness was come to such a pitch, that 
they wefe no longer to be endured. In the fifteenth 
chapter of Genesis God tells Abraham, that his 
descendants of the fourth generation should return 
into that country, and not before : for the iniqui^, 
saitli he, of the Amorites is not yet full." It aboald 
seem from hence that so long as their crimes were 
confined within any bounds, they were permitttd 
to remain in their couptry. We conclude there* 
fore, and we are well warranted in cpncluding, that 
the Canaanites were destroyed on account of their 
wickedness. And that wickedness was perhaps 
aggravated by their having had amongst then 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—examples of a purer 
religion and a better conduct ; still icore by the 
judgments of God so remarkably set before ttem 
In the history of Abraham's family ; particularly 
by the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah : at least 
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these things prove that they were not without warn- 
ing, and that God did not leave himself without 
witness among them. 

Now- when God, for the wickedness of a people, 
sends an earthquake, or a fire, or a plague amongst 
them, there is no complaint of injastice, especially 
when the calamity is known, or expressly declared 
beforehand, to be inflicted for the wickedness of 
sdch people. It is rather regarded as an act of 
exemplary penal justice, and, as such, consistent 
with the character of the moral Governor of the 
nniverse. The objection, therefore, is not to the 
Canaanitish nations being destroyed: (for when 
their national wickedness is considered, and when 
that is expressly stated, as the cause of their de- 
struction, the dispensation, however severe, will 
not be questioned ;) but the objection is solely to 
the manner of destroying them. I mean, there is 
nothing but the manner left to be objected to ; 
their wickedness accounts for the thing itself. To 
which objection it may be replied, that if the thing 
itself be just, the manner is of little signification ; 
of little signification even to the sufferers them- 
selves : for where is the great difference, even to 
them, whether they were destroyed by an earth- 
quake, a pestilence, a ftsmioo) or by the hands of 
an enemy ? Where is the difference, even to onr 
imperfect apprehensions of divine justice, provided 
it be, and is known to be, for their wickedness that 
they are destroyed ?— But this destruction, you say, 
confounded the innocent with the guilty. The 
sword of Joshua, and of the Jews, spared neither 
women nor children. Is it not the same with all 
other national visitations? Would not an earth- 
quake, or a fire, or a plague, or a famine amongst 
them lieve done the same ? Even in an ordinary 
and natural death the same thing happens. God- 
takes away the life he lends, without regard, that 
we can perceive, to age, or sex, or character. But, 
after all, promiscuous massacres, the burning of 
cities, the laying waste of countries, are things 
dreadful to reflect upon. Who doubts it? so are 
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all the jodgmente of Almighty God. Th««ff«ct, m. 
whatevir way U »hew8 itoelf, must necessanly be 
^emrdou.. when the Ix,rd a. the Psal«ust«. 
i»ese«» it " moveth out of hie place to pouuh ttie 
wicked// But it ought to saUsfy us: at leaet tta* 
1, the point, upon winch we aught to vaetandfai 
Ottc a*tention-that it was. for excessive, wilful,aiid 

foTewaJred wickedues.. that all thisbefel.them^ 
^t it i* expr65«ly8odeclared.iu thehistory, which 

"s^farthT, if punishing them by the l^uid. of 
tfaa Uraelite. rather than by a pestilence, an earth. 
Qttake. a fire, or any such calamity,. be st»ll au oh- 
jeetloi. we may pereeive, I think, some reaMus 
for this method of punishment in preference to say 
other whatever; always, however, bearing in oaf 
mimi, Uiattliequestion is not concermi.«the jostics 
of thi punishment, but the mode of it. It «j^U 
knowii that the people of tUse »K~ ''*".»ff«?^ 
by na proof of the power of ttiegods. ^^^^^ 
worshipped.so deeply, as by their giving them vie 
tory in war. It w«. by this species of evidencj, 
that the superiority of their own god ebove the «mU 
of the nation»> which tliey conquered, was in their 
opinion winced. This being the actual persuasion. 
Which then prevailed in the world, no matter whe- 
ther wellor illfounded. how ware t^e neighbour, 
ilic nations^ for whose admonition thia dreadful 
eaaiDple was intended, how were they to he con- 
vinoed. of the supremepower of the God of Israel 
above the pretended gods of other nations, and of 
the rightoona character of Jehovah, that i», of his 
abhoireoM of tiie vices, which prevailed lo the 
land of Canaan } how< I say, were, they to be con- 
vineed so weB, or at all indeed, as by enabling the 
IsraditeB, whose God.be was known and ackoow- 
ledged to be, to conquer under his banner, and 
drive out before them, those, who reaisUd the exe- 
cution of tbatcoromission,with whicJvtbaUraelit** 
decUnd themselves to be uivestod, the expnhioo 
anlezterminationoftfaeCaaMnitish national This 
i^o fiYinfftd wHi f oundpng ""■''tries^ aadalI«wbo wen 
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«bs«pver8, or spectators of iphat passed, first, ihifk 
i|be God of Israel was a r«al God ; secondly, that 
Aie gods, which other nations worshipped, wcm 
«ith«r no gods, or had no power against the Ood of 
Israel ; and, thirdly, that it was he, and he xtlone, 
who possessed both the power and the will, to po- 
lish, •to destroy, and to exterminate from before 
bis face, 'both nations and indiiridaals, who gaiw 
themselves up to the crimes and wickedness for 
which the Canaaoites were notorious. Nothing 
of tiiissort would hwve appeared, or with the same 
ovidence however, from an earthquake, or a plague, 
or a»ynatoTal calamity. These might not have been 
attrlfttited to divine agency at an, or not to the hi- 
terpoeition of the Ood of Israel . 

Another reason, which made this destruction 
botii more necessary and more general than it 
would have otherwise been, was the coneiderotien 
that, if any of the old inhabitants were left, they 
would prove a snare to those, who succeeded them 
in ihe country; would draw and seduce them by 
degrees into the vioer and corruptions, which pre- 
vailed amongst themselves. Vice of all kind, but 
vice most parficularl-y of the licentious kind, is aa- 
tonishingly iufeolious. A little leaven leavenetli 
the whole lamp. A email ntimber of persons, ad- 
dicted to them, and allowed lo practise them with 
impunity or encouragement, will spread them 
tfareugh the whole mass. This reason is formally 
and expresrty assigned, not simply for the punish- 
rnent, but the extent to whkh it was carried, nkme* 
ly, extermination. " Thou shalt lOteriy destroy 
them, that they teach you not to do after all their 
abominations, which they have done unto their 
gods.*' 

To .conclude : In reaciing the Old Testament ac- 
count of the Jewish wars and conquests in Canaan, 
and the terrible destruction brought upon the in. 
habitants thereof, we are constantly to bear in our 
minds, that we are reading the execution of a drfead- 
fttl, but just, sentenae, pronounced by God against 
the intolerable and incorrigible crimes of these na^ 
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tioDS — ^that they were intended to be made nn a- 
ample to the whole world of God's avenging wratk 
against sins of this magnitude and this kind : sins, 
which, if they had been suffered to continue, miglit 
have polluted tlie whQle ancient world, and which 
could only be checked by the signal and public 
overtlirow of nations notoriously addicted to tbcm, 
and so addicted, as to have incorporated them even 
into their religion and their public institutioas; 
that the miseries, inflicted upon the nationa by the 
invasion of tlie Jews, were expressly declared to be 
inflicted on account of their abominable sins — ^that 
God had borne with them long ; that God did not 
proceed to execute his judgments, till their wick> 
edness was full: that the Israelites were mere in- 
struments in the hands of a righteous Providence 
for the effectuating the extermination of a people, 
of whom it was necessary to. make a public example 
to the rest of mankind : that this extermination, 
which might have been accomplished by a pesti- 
lence, by fire, by earthquakes, was appointed to be 
done by the hands of the Israelites, as being the 
clearest and most intelligible method of displaying 
the power and righteousness of the God of Israel ; 
his power over the pretended gods of other nations, 
and his righteous hatred of the crimes into which 
they were fallen. 

This is the true statement of the case. It is no 
forced or invented construction, but the idea of 
the transaction set forth in Scripture : and it is an 
idea, which, if retained in our thoughts, may fairly, 
I think, reconcile us to every thing which we laail 
in the Old Testament coAcerniag it. 
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SERMON XXX. 

NEGLECT OF WARNINGS. 

Oh thai they were wi#e, that they underatpod thitf that 
they would eontider their latter end^Deat, zxzll* ». 

Thbre is one great sin, which, nevertheless, may 
not be amongst the number of those, of which we 
are sensible, and of which our consciences accuse 
ns ; and that sin is the neglect of warnings. 

It is our duty to consider thi? life throaghont as 
a probationary state t nor do we ever think truly, 
or act rightly, but so long as we have this conside- 
ration fully before our eyes. Now one character 
of a state, salted to qualify and prepare rational 
and improveable creatures for a better state, con* 
sists in the warnings, which it is constantly giving 
tbem ; and the providence of God, by placing us 
in such a statp, becomes the author of these warn- 
ings. It is his paternal care, which admonishes us 
by and through the events of life and death that 
pass before us. ' Therefore it is a sin against Provi* 
dence to neglect them. It is hardiness and deter- 
mination in sin ; or it is blindness, which in whole 
or in .part is wilful : or it is giddiness, and levity, 
and contemptuousness in a subject, which admits 
not of these dispositions towards it, witiiont great 
offence to God. 

A serious man hardly ever passes a day, never 
a Week, without meeting with some warning to his 
conscience ; without something to call to his mind 
his situation with respect to his future life. And 
these warnings, as perhaps was proper, come the 
thicker upon us, the farther we advance in life. 
The dropping into the grave of our acquaintance, 
and friends and relations ; what can be better calcu- 
lated, not to prove (for we do not want the point 
to be proved), but to possess our hearts with a coin- 
plete sense and perception of the extreme peril 'and 
hourly precariousness of our condition: via. to 
teftch this momentous lesson, that when we preach 
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to yon, concerning heaven and hell, we are sot 
preaching concerning things at a distance, things re- 
mote, things longbefore tbejr come to pass : but can* 
ceming things near, soon to be decided, in a very 
short time to be fixed one way or the other? This is s 
troth of which we are warnedj>y the course of mor* 
tality ; yet, with this truth confe&sed, with Hbme 
warnings before us, we venture upon $ia. Bat it 
will be said, that the events, which ought to wan us, 
are out of our mind at the time. But this is not so. 
Were it that these things came to pass in the wide 
irorld only at large, it might be that .we should sel- 
dom bear of them, or soon forget them. But the 
evefkts .\a.)i,e place, when we ourselves are within 
our Oiwo doors ; in our own families ; amongst 
^Qse, with ^hom we have the most constant cor- 
respondence, the closest intimacy, the strictest ooor 
aexion> It is impossible to say that such events 
can be out qf our miod; nor is it the fact. The 
fact i^, ths^t, knowing them, we act in defiance of 
tb^pi : which is neglecting warnings in the worst 
fc^nse possible, it aggravates the daringness; it 
aggrfivate^ tlie desperateness of sin : but it is so 
/nVT.artteless. Supposing these warnings to be sent 
by ^rovideoce^ or that we believe, and have reason 
to bielieve, and ought to believe, that they are so 
if nt, th^n tlie aggravation is very great. 

We bave warnings of every kind. Even yo^tb 
itself is continually warned, that there is no reli* 
^ce .to b^ placed, either on strength, or constitu- 
tififi, w early age : that, if they count upon life as 
^ thing to be reckoned secure for a considerable 
Bumber of years, they calculate most falsely : and 
if they »ct upon tliis calculation, by allowing 
themselves in the vices, which are incidental to 
their years, under a notion, that it will be long b^ 
for^ they shall have to answer for them, and before 
that time come they shall have abundant seeson 
for repeating and aoAendiog; if they suffer socb ar- 
guments to enter into ttieir minds, and act upon 
then), tlien .are tliey guilty of neglecting God i^ Jus 
warningi.<^They uo$ ouly err in point of jns% rttf 
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Mningy but they neglect the warnings which Ood 
fans expressly set before them. Or, if they take 
npon themselTes to consider religion asm thing not 
anade or calculated for them ; at mwsh too serious 
for their years ; as made and intended for the old 
and the dying ; at least as wfaaitls nnnecessary to 
be entered npon at present, as what may be post- 
poned to a more saitiAle time of Ufe: whenerer 
they think flins, they think very presomptaously : 
they nre JQStly chargeable with neglecting warnings. 
And what is the erentt These postponers nerer enter 
npon religion at all, in earnest or effectoally : that is 
the end and event of the matter. To account for this, 
diall we say, that they have so offended Ood, by 
neglecting his warnings, as to have forfeited his 
grace ? Certainly we may say, that this is not the 
method of obtaining his grace; that his grace is 
necessary to our conversion. Neglecting warnings 
is not the way to obtain God's grace: and God's 
grace is necessary to conversion. The young, I re- 
peat again, wtfnt not warnings. Is it new ? Is it un- 
heard of? Is it not, on the contrary, the intelligence 
of every week, the ezpe^ence of every neighbour- 
hood,-tbat young men and young women are cut off ? 
Man is in every sense, a flower of the field. Tha 
flower is liable to be cut down in its bloom and per- 
fection, as well as in its withering and ito decays. 
So is man : and one probable canse of this ordina- 
tion of Providence is, that no one of any age may be 
so oonfidentof Ufe, as to allow himself to transgress 
God's laws t that all of every age may live in con- 
stant awe of their Maker. 

I do admit, that warnings come the thicker upon 
as, as we grow old. We have more admonitions 
both in our remembrances, and in our observations, 
and of more kinds. A man, who has passed a 
long life, has to remember preservations from dan* 
ger, wbidi ought to inspire him, both with thank- 
fulness and caution. Tet, I fear, we are very da; 
ficient in both these qualities. We call our preser- 
vations escapes, not preservations, and so we feel 
no thankfulness for them : nor do we turn them 
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into MUgloii» CAVftiaiM*, IVibui Qod prea«nnd 
iM».hor meant .te.'Wwrtt us.-^Whea 8u«h inatanc«i» 
tfa«r«foni| htvici m cffe«t qpon our mindft* we •» 
gittit7>kefore Guk^ nfitHtt^ng: hit imraiAg*. IfMfl 
OBtwcMUy' if: we twve oqomIoa to add to. all otiier 
ri8fta«Mi» for gvalitMlft. thisi rooaaatoiis qoMtiim» 
Vfbat wx>«|d httr» b«8Qii» of n%. wbaA wooM haw 
baaa ourxoMtitiiMi, if we- had periebed in tiitt daa* 
seri by wbteh our limeB iMrt tbrnateaedi The pap 
cable o£ the fif^ree* iaAflaatfcaptiaeri|itiine for gei^ * 
aooa under theaireiuo^Miceswia hvn deacribedU 
Whaa the Lord bad aaidv " cat; it doBRn : why enm* 
berathit tlie grouad ?." he waacntreeted to try it«Mi 
5«arloBgep; aiid>tben» ifit provedtnotfraitfulvto 
out it: domm, GhritI bimself there makee ttie ap- 
jdicalMmtimbe o«er,.(yersee thfodend fifitb,) ** •■- 
a«pt.ye. reptut^ ye ehidl alL Ukewiae perieh." If 
tiiepveeeol^ or if the then ste4» of oar eonaoieaBe 
add of o«r aoals call up tiiis> neAeetioo, then ere 
m T^ryi guilty indeed, iftnoh preaervetiona leave 
BO. religioua impression, npov na.:. or- if we aufftr 
tlte leenponiry impression- to paaji off; without pce- 
duoing' in us a- change for the Iwtter^ 

Infirmities^ wbelhec tliey tie- of beailth or of efe, 
decay and weaknesa, ere.waminge* And it baa 
been aaked» with some degree of wonder, wliy. tbey 
oiabe so litfie impceasibn es. tiiey do ? One ebifl£ 
reeson is this; Hhvy, who.lwise weitedifor waiiiiiina 
ofl thia)kind» beforethey. would beooaTerted, faevo 
geaeraUy waited until they are beoome hardened 
la sin. Their habits are fiked. Their charactsr 
has taken its shape and form* Their diapoaitien 
iect^oionghly ittlectsd.and'invested with sin* When 
k ie come to tote oese^it i« diOcuit for any call 
tot be heard; for enyweming to operate. It is 
difibenltft butt" with. God all things are poaaibla." 
If tfaera>bo the will and the sincere eodeaffonr to 
refona, the gnwa of God can gisM tlie power.. Ai* 
though, therefore, they who wait for the. adaaaces 
of age^ the perception of depay, the pcohabia ap» 
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premth. of deaths kcfoite 4h«]r tinm'thMDnhm mpI- 
oasly to religion, iMurt waited moch too long, Imvt 
twgleoted «Bd despised, aad defied idany eoUmn 
^mraings in flMCMnseof tiieir liws ; twve wttlted 
iBideed till it be next to teipessible tliat they tani 
«t«ll from theirforanr mgrs: yetthtsls «ot arsft- 
••n irby Ibey •hoitid oemtiooe in «ie^ifcot «f the 
eramiags, wtiich notrpfeee epon thfem ; find "wiiiili 
«t length they bsgia to p«rc«ive-: btt jvst'tte'OOK. 
•my. The «iiia«* Is i;»eBt«r ; -btft the at oesfity 4b 
ipvcter. It Istbeir last hope, and tbvir iMttrisS. 
I p«t -ttie rase <«€ m nan givwa*old Hk sin. If Hie 
^rvnMMgs of old 'mgt bring him rexmd'to'MHglOD, 
faapfy Is that man in >bis «Ad «ge, above aay thia^ 
bo was in amy <other pai» of his 4iftf. Bat if these 
wndngs do not'atfeet tiini,'tliCTe is nOthiag left la 
«is world wbtah wilt. We are inot to set lAnlts tb 
CtodH gm«e> opcrgtiag accordlog <d his i^od pknt- 
•iiiae ihM weeay/tlwl-e isnotbiai; tm this wofUi; 
there Is wethiag In llhe oo«rree of aatare and ih« 
■«pfisir <dr huuaa siffairs, whieh wiU affect him, if 
4toe fe<li0ge of age do not. I put the «tt« of H 
taan grown old in sin, and, irtioiigh olid, eoatihaihg 
the praetlee of sin: 4hat It is said, tnibe I'll!! lafi- 
lede<of *tlfe -expresAon, describes a worse case fhaa 
is oaanadttly met wftb. Wonld to 6od Hm ease 
•was moM irare'tdaa it'k 1 Btft allowing ft to ba 
VHOMal 4a the almost eiclAit of IhetenHS ; ib a 
Mrtafta ■coa rt d oi Ub le degroe the desoHptioa applies 
to <maay old parsoas. Many f^l im 4heir hearts, 
HiMlthe words'** frvwa^old in sin," b«loag tothem 
Ib same asBse which is ^ry formtdabte. They feel 
aotae dross aafd>defi)eraeiit i|o be yet paired away ; 
aoma "deep eorroption to be yet efadieated : somt 
'ViitBa <n- athar to he yel-even teamt, yet acquired,: 
«ir 7^t, howaver, to be broa^ nearer to w^iM it 
mightto be, than it has hitherto heen brought. Kow 
if the warnings of age taug^ us noting ehre» they 
might teach us this : that if these things are to be 
done, they must be done soon : they must be set 
about forthwith, in good earnest, and with strong 
retolation. The work is most momentous! the 
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against another. Damnation is a word, which liu 
not in the mouth of man, who is a worm, towards 
any of his fellow-creatares whatsoever: yet it is 
absolutely necessary that the threatenings of AU 
mighty God be known and published. Therefort 
we begin by obeerving, that the aeeottate, wtndi the 
Scriptures contain of the punishment of bell, are 
for the most part delivered in figurative or mct^ 
phorical terms; that as to i^,ialerms'whichTepra- 
•ant things, of 'which we have no aetioo, by a eoo^ 
prison with, thmgs of wliioh we have a aolioa. 
miepefore take notice what those figarea and met» 
lAera are* They ave of the moat dreadful kind, 
which words can express : and, he they vaderetood 
how they may, ever so (figuratively, it is plain ttiat 
they convey, aad were intended to eoneey, ideaa<«f 
horrible torment. Thsgr Me snchasittiase: " beiag 
cast into hcH, where the wormdieth not, and when 
the fire is not qoeaohcd." It is '^ tecaing Ibo «hitf 
with unquenchable fire." It is ** going into isc 
everlasting, which is prepared for the devileasd bis 
angels." It is *' being cast with aU tass mambsss 
into hell, where the worm dtetii mot, aad the ftpe is 
not qoencbed." Dbese are heart-sppeUing esfiiis 
sioQs ; and were vndoabledly anteadcd by the psib 
son who nsed them (who was no otAer than mm 
Lord Jesus Christ himself), «e describe teniUen^ 
dnrings : positive, actoal paiaa «tf the most ten^ 
ble k inds. I have said, that the punishment of ImU 
is thus represented to ns in figurative ipsonb, I 
DOW say, that fcom the nat««t>f things, it eonid 
hardly fanve been represented ia as in any oth«r« 
It is of the veiy aatam of paia, tbaft It eannot be 
known without being felt, it is impoaslUe to gins 
to any one an exact conseption of it withoat Ml 
actually tasting it. fiapericnoe alone teadaas Hs 
acnlencss and intensity,. For which mason, whan 
it was necsssary that the punishment of hell ihonii 
be set forth in Scripture fer our warning, and aat 
fortii to terrify us from our sins, it ooidd only ba 
dons OS it has been done, by camporing it wUk 
sBfEerlngs, of which w« can form m eo t a ytl op, 
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and making use of ternu dravno from these saffor* 
iagS*. When worda 1«b» figuntune, and nior« direct* < 
but at the same time more general, are adopted, 
tiMj ane nol leaa strong, otherwise than as they are 
vone geoeriUt ** IndigDation and wrath, trihulap 
tiAQ.asi^aQgoisli, upon everj soul of man that do- 
eHk v/iXkV These are l^ Paui's words. U is a short 
iWtfinnrj bat eaongh to make the stoutest heart 
tMrable; for though it unfold no particulars, it 
olaarly designates- positive tarmeot. The day of 
jntlgment itself, ao far asiit resftects the wioked^isex. 
proMly called " a day of w^atb." The Lord Jesus, 
m.1» them, ^all h* revealed in, flaming fire. Hpw 
tMrrible.a fate it muot be, to find ourselves at that 
day tlie objects, of Gcid's wrath, the objeois, upon 
wImbi hifl threats and j udgments against Mn.are now 
tpbteMOUted; the nK«elation<of his righteouftjudg- 
QMiiandof hia unerring troth>tQ be-dispUyed, ma^ 
be. eeaceiMedk in swne: sont^ by oonsiUering, whai 
stiffea of inenhaustiUb misery are always in hi» 
pnwiei:. With, onr present oonstitutions, if he do 
butt tonchtbe smaUeet part of our bodies, if a nerve 
ibiQianoit plaoes goes.-wrong, what torture we endure 1 
I^ any man, who 1ms felt,, or rather whilst he ie 
filling the agony of aome badily torment, only re* 
hMt what a condition, that muat be^ whioh had to 
ftoffer this cmttkmaUjf, which night and day was- 
te undergo • the: same, without prospect of cessation 
or relief, and thus to go on ; and then ask, for what 
ha would knowingly bring himself into tliis aitua» 
tkcds; what, pleasure,, what gain would be an iotH 
ducement ? Let him reflect also, how bitter, how 
grinding an aggravation of bis sufferings, as well 
M.of Jiift giiili itimust be, tltat he lias wilfully and 
foMvamsdi brought all this upon himself. May it 
not' be B0caaMUEy>. that Gnod should manifest baa 
toutii by oxeeiiting' his threats? may it not be ne> 
QMsary, that Jifr slionidat least testify his justice, 
by placing at wide difference between the good and 
tbe bad? betweenivjrtna^ which.he loves, and vice, 
whioh he abhors? wihich. difference must consist 
itt tbadiSiurentatafea of.haftpineai.and of misery, in 
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which the good and bad are finally placed. And 
may we not be made deserved sacrifices to this di^ 
pensation ? 

Kov if any one feel his heart strnclt with tbc ttr* 
rors of the Lord, with the consideration of this 
dreadfol subject, and with the declaratioas of 
Scripture relating tliereto, which will all have tfa«r 
accomplishment; let him be intreated, let him be 
admonished, to hold the idea, tremetodous as it is, 
fully in his view, till it has wrought ita eflFiect, that 
is, till it has prevailed with him to part witii bis 
sins : and then we assure him^ that to alarm, fright^ 
and horror, will succeed peace, and hope, attd 
comfort, and joy in the Holy Ghost. There ia 
another way of treating the matter, and that is, to 
shake off the idea if we can ; to drown it in iataiB- 
pcrance; to overpower it with worldly buaiaeia; 
to fly from it in all directions, but mostly, in Hut 
which carries us to hurrying tumultuous diversions, 
to criminal indulgences, or into gross sensuality. 
Now of this course of proceeding it is certidn, thaC» 
if it lay the mind In any degree at ease in this lift, 
it is at the expense of the inevitiAle destrnctioa of 
our souls in the next ; which is enough to say 
against it ; but in truth it answers even its preseat 
purpose very imperfectly. It is a way of getting 
rid of the matter, with which even we ouraeivca 
are not satisfied. We are sensible that it ia a 
false, treacherous hollow way of acting towards 
our own souls. We have no trust in what we are 
doing. It leavei no peace» no hope, no comfort, 
no joy. 

But. to return to tlic direct subject of our dl^ 
course. The Scriptures uniformly represent the 
wiclced, as not only suffering positive misery, but 
also as having lost, by their wickednesa, the happt 
ness of heaven, and as being sensible of their loss. 
They are repeatedly described as cmst cut, or as 
^ut out into outer darkness; whilst the good are 
entering into the joy of their Lord. This imports 
a knowledge of their own exclusion. ■ In the para* 
ble of the rich man and Lasarus, the rich man be* 
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ing in ioTm^uta, is niuie to s«« Laaarus at r«it. 
This teaches us, that the wicked will he so far iiv- 
formed of the state of the good* as to perceive and 
)>ewail, with unutterable anguish and segret, their 
own sad fate in being refosed and rejected, wbeau 
had they acted differently, tltey would have hnm 
admitted to it. This is, strictly speaking, losing a 
Plan's soul ; it is losing that happiness, which ius 
jioyl nvight have obtained, and for which it was 
made. And here comes the bitter addition of ihffir 
calamity, that, being lost, it cannot be jecoverad. 
Xhe hea,ven we hear of in Scripture, and the hftU 
we hear of in Scripture, are a heaven and iiell d^ 
pending upon our behaviour in this life. So they 
are all.along spoken of. " indignation, wrath, trihm 
lation, and anguish upon every soul of man that 
4oeth -evil:" meaning evidently the evil done by 
him in this lifej no other .evil was in the apoatle*>s 
thoughts. Or again* mor« expressly, " we must «U 
app^r before the judgment seat of Christ, Ui*t 
every one may ceceive.the things done in bis body* 
according to that lie hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.*^ — "Xhe things don« in the body," are the 
things taken into the account. 

Now, by the side of .this immense conseqoeixoe of 
tavini^or of losing our immortal souls, place any dil^ 
ference, that the things of this life can make to os ; 
place riches and poverty, grandeur and homiiity, 
success or misfortune ; place, more especially, the 
difference bietween possessing and sacrificing 9n 
unlawful gratificaVion; between compassing and 
renojKu»ciQg an upjust purppsej making, or giving 
up an unfair gain: in a word, between the plMp 
•ures and .temptations of vice, and -the self-denlalf 
of virtue; and what do tlu\y ttiuo.unt to^ Theobsttctt 
themselves are notlu^, when put in competition 
with heaven and heU> Were it true, whkth i* U 
not, that real, solid, inward happiness was propor* 
tioned either to outward circumstances, ^r to ftbs 
indulgences of our appetites and passions ; that the 
good tlupgs, as they are called, and pleaeures of 
life, were as satisfactory to the possfessor, as they 
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are, for the most part, deceitful and disappointing, 
still their duration is nothing. The oldest men, 
when they cast back their eyes to their past life, 
see it in a very narrow compass. It appears no 
more than a small interval cut out of eternal dura- 
tion, both before and after it; when compared with 
that duration, as nothing. But we must add to this 
two other questions. Can life be counted upon to 
last to what is called old age ? No man, who ob- 
serves the deaths that take place in his neighboar* 
hood, or amongst his acquaintance, will so com- 
pute. Or, secondly, do the pleasures of sin last as 
long as our lives? We may answer, never; with 
the single dreadful exception of the sinner being 
cut off in his prime. Whoever looks for perm»> 
sent happiness from the pleasures of sin will find 
himself miserably mistaken. They are short, even 
compared with our short lives; subject to casoal- 
ties and disasters without number ; transitory, not 
only as the things of this world are transitory, 
but in a much greater degree. It will be said, bow- 
ever, that though this observation may be true of 
the pleasures of sin, yet an advantage gained by 
sin, that is, by unrighteous, unconscious means, 
may, nevertiieless, remain an advantage as long as 
we live. This may sometimes be the case; and 
snch advantage may be so long enjoyed, if that can 
be enjoyed, which has a fearful expectation and 
looking-for of judgment annexed to it. But what 
is the term of that enjoyment compared with the 
sequel I It is a moment, the twinkling of an eye, 
compared with a day ; an hour compared with a 
year; a single day with a long life. It is less 
than these ; for all these comparisons are short of 
the' truth. Well therefore doth our Saviour ask, 
" What doth a man profit if be gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul i" That world, when gained, 
he eottld not keep : nor, if he could, would it make 
him happy. 

But our Saviour delivered his powerful admo- 
nition, not so much for his disciples to reason 
upon, as to carry into practice; that is, that hit 
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words might strike into their sonls upon theM oe- 
casiona (which are but too many), when the boti- 
neas, the buttle, or the alluremeots of the world, 
are in danger of shutting out faturity from their 
thoughts.— These are the times for calling to mind 
our Saviour's question. Whenever, therefore, wa 
are driving on in the career of worldly prosperity; 
meeting witli success after success; fortunate, rich, 
and flourishing ; when everything appears to thrive 
and amile around ns ; but conscience, in the mean 
time, little heeded and attended to ; the justice, tlia 
intagrity, the uprightness of oar ways, and of oar 
dealings, seldom weighed and scrutinised by os; 
religion very much, or entirely, perhaps, oat of tha 
question with us ; soothed and buoyed up with that 
self-applause, which success naturally begets : in 
this no very nncommon state of soul, it will be 
well, if we hear our Saviour's voice asking us, what 
does all this prosperity signify \ if it do not lead to 
heaven, what is it worth? when the scene is shifted, 
if nothing but death and darkness remain behind; 
much more, if God Almighty be all this while of- 
fended by our forgetfulness both of bis mercies and 
his laws, onr neglect of his service, our indevotion, 
our thoughtlessness, our disobedience, our love of 
the world' to ttie exclusion of all consideration of 
Him ; if we be assured, and- if, in reality, it be the 
case, that his displeasure shall infallibly overtake 
us at our death, what in truth, under all this a|K 
pearance of advantage, are we getting or gaining ? 
The world may amuse ns with names and terms of 
faliciUtion, with their praises or tlieir envy, but 
wherein are we the better in the amount and result 
of substantial happiness? We have got our aim, 
and what is the eftd of it? Death is preparing to 
level us with the poorest of mankind ; and after 
that^ a. fearful looking-for and expectation of judg- 
ment; no well-founded hopes of happiness beyond 
the grave ; and we drawing sensibly nearer to that 
grave every year. This is the sum of the account. 
Or, which is another case no less apposite to o«r 
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{ma«Dt argiUBeDty is it some b«dsub1 pleasnie fbil 
tampts «&» some ivioked enjoymeDt that has takca 
^nob hold of ottr passions, that we are ready ti 
f iiah upon it, whatever be the CMiseqaence ? if «c 
gain onr object; if we possess our wisb«s, we ai« 
happj r but what, if we lose our own sonls ? What, 
ifwefindoaraelneacondemnedroen for hardily vcdp 
turing upon crimes, which will, and whidx wt 
wese forewariied tiiat they would, render us the 
objects of God's final indignation and displaasnsef 
Will any gratifications, which sin affords, be a ra* 
compense or a consolation i Are they so even fiar 
the diseases, shame and ruin, wluch they often bring 
upon men in this world I Ask thoaa who are so ra- 
ined.or so diseased. How much less then fbr the 
gnawings of that worm which dieth not ; 41m bon^ 
ings of that fire which will not be quenched i la 
hopeless torment will it assuage our anffaringB,or 
mitigate the bitterness of our seLf-accusation, to- 
^now tliait we bavA brought ourselves into tliia state 
for some transient pleasure which is gone, iosi 
and perished for aver ? Oh tbat we had diougbt of 
these things ibefore, as we think of them aami 
That we bad uot been infidels, as touching onr 
Lord's deolaration! that wetiad beliened in faim; 
and that believing that he had a perfect knowledge 
of tke futuM fate of mankind, and of the trulb of 
what ibe taught, we ihad listened in time to bia ad* 
monition ! 

Universally the true occasion for remeaabarlng 
and applying the passage of soriptare befova ua is, 
when wa ana deliberating ooacerning Aha ocmdft 
are tart 4o pursue, in the contests which ariea be- 
tween temptation and duty, between the laah and 
the world, or between both united and onr own 
souls* Be the temptation what it wtU, either ia 
kisfd or strength, this is tlio thought ^to be for aasr 
set against it, that if we gtva way, we give way in 
ezdiange for our own soals ; tiiat ttkt perdition of 
the soul is set forth in Scripture in terms moattia- 
nendotts, but not more tremendous than true ; that 
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tb« sinner, the man involved in nnrcpcntMl, un- 
focsairen sins, can never knowr h(»w mou be may be 
ifidoced to this state. 



SERMON XXXII. 

PRESERVATION AND RECOVERY FROM SIN. 

W9f M« |V^Eve df Ood, thai irimftth ««itNiri«i«, hath ap- 
peared amte ell nun, teaeking tu, that dm^inf un§od^ 
Umeee and werldly lusts, we should live soberljff righte- 
OHsl^t and godly , in this present world.— Titus IL 11, 13. 

Tbbbv ar« certain particular texts of SoriptBra 
ivhioh are of iaesttmabla use; for tiiat in a fov, 
aborts clear words» tbey shew ua the sum of our 
dutgr* Such texts ought to* be deopl j iafixitd and 
|iai|irioted upon onr memories; to ha written in* 
doed'Upen onr hearts. The text* wiiich I have read 
to 7(Hi» IB entitled to this distinction. Mo single sen* 
tsnea, thai ewer was written down for the dirsctlon 
iti mankind, comprises more important truth in Ion 
sDom, The text give* us a rule of life and con* 
daet; and tells us, tiiat tts laytdawn for matlkind 
thift rule, and enforce it by the promise cS salva* 
tton, was a great object of the« gospel being pub* 
Ijaliad in- the world. The gospel migjit inclade 
other objects* and answer other purpcses ; but as 
far tt nclated to the regolation of lifb and oon* 
dnet; tiiis waa its- object andits porposa* The rule* 
yooiiBar*4s, that, " denying ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
gpdly i» thispresent world*" IVe must begin " by 
dMfing ungodliMia and worldly lusts i" wbi<^ 
means, tliat we must resist or break off alt sins of 
liecBitiousBass, debauchery,.andtintoraperanc»; for 
these are what are specifisealir meant by woridly: 
Iwsts. And these must be deified > that is^ they* 
must elttaerbe withstood in the arst inslMico, or th» 
eviL oounea* into which they h*v« drawn us, ofBat: 
ba broken off. 
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Wheo a rale of morals is plain and positive, it il 
seldom that there is any advantage in enlarging 
upon the rule itself. We only weaken it, bj dilafr 
ing it. I shall etnploy, therefore, my present dis- 
course in offering such heads of advice, as may be 
likely, by God's blessing, to assist as in rendering 
obedience to the rule, laid down for us ; an obedv 
•nee npon which salvation depends. 

First, theiT, I observe concerning licentious pra& 
tices, that it is most practicable, tob e entirely in- 
nocent ; tiiat it is a more easy thing to withstand 
them altogether, than it is to set bounds to their in- 
dulgence. This is a point not sufficiently under- 
stood ; though true, it is not believed. Men know 
not what they are doing, when they enter upon vi- 
cious courses: what a struggle, what a contest, 
what misery, what torment they are preparing for 
themselves. I trust that there is hardly a man or 
woman living, who enters into h course of sin wifli 
the design of remaining in it to the end ; who can 
brave the punishment of hell ; who intends to die 
in that state of sure perdition, to which a coarse of 
nnrepented sin must bring hire or her. No : that b 
not the plan even of the worst, much less of the ge- 
nerality of mankind. Their plan is to allow them- 
selves to a certain length, and there stop ; for a 
certain time, and then reform ; in such and such 
opportunities and temptations, bat in no more. 
Now, to such persons, and such plans, I say this, 
that it would not have cost them one-tenth of the 
mortification, pain, and self-denial, to have kept 
themselves at a distance from sin, that it mast and 
will cost them to break it off; adding the farther 
consideration, that, so long as men preserve their 
innocence, the consciousness of doing what is right 
is both the strongest possible support of their roso> 
lution, and the most constant source of satisfaction 
to their thoughts: but that when men once begin 
to give way to vicious indulgences, another state 
of things takes place in their breasts. Distarbance 
at the heart, struggles and defeats, resolutions and 
relapses^self.reproach andself-condemoatioo, drive 
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ottt all qnietness aad tranquillity of conscience. 
Peace within is at an end. All is unsettled. Did 
the young and unexperienced know the truth of this 
matter; how much easier it is to keep innoceney 
than to return to it ; how great and terrible is tha 
danger, that they do not return to it at all ; surely 
they would see, and see in a light strong enough 
to influence their determination, that to adhere in- 
Tiolably to the rules of temperance, soberness, and 
chastity, was their safety, their wisdom, their hap- 
piness. How many bitter thoughts does the inno- 
cent man aroid? Serenity and cheerfulness are his 
portion. Hope is continually pouring its balm into 
his soul. His heart is at rest, whilst others are 
goaded and tortured by ttie stings of a wounded 
conscience, the remonstrances and risings up of 
principles, which they cannot forget ; perpetually 
teased by returning temptations, perpetually la* 
menting defeated resolutions. " There is no peace 
unto the wicked, saith my God." There is no com- 
fort in such a life as this, let a man's outward cir- 
cumstances be what they will. Oenuine satisfac- 
tion of mind is not attainable under the recurring 
consciousness of being immersed in a course of sin, 
and the still remaining prevalence of religious prin- 
ciples. Tet either this must be the state of a sin- 
ner till he recorer again his virtuous courses, or it 
mast be a state infinitely wors^ ; that is, it must be 
a state of entire surrender of himself to a life of - 
sin, which will be followed by a death of despair, 
bj ruin, final and eternal ; by the wrath of Ood ; 
by the pains of hell. 

But, secondly. In what manner, and by what ma- 
tbods, are sins to be broken off i for although the 
maxim, which we have delivered, be perfectly and 
certainly true, via. that it is ease and happiness to 
{Mreserve innocence entirely, compared with what 
it is to recover our innocence, or even to set bounds 
to guilt, yet it is a truth which all cannot receive. 
I do not mean that all will not acknowledge it,>fMr: 
I believe that those will be most ready to give their 
absent to it, who feel themselves bound and en* 
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taaglad by the chain of their sin. But it is not aip> 
pUeable to every nwn'ft cuse ; because msnyf hsT> 
iag already fallen into vteioat oonrscs, have no 
longer to consider hov much better, how oindi 
happier it would have been for them, to have ad- 
hered closely to the laws of virtue and religion al 
first, but how to extrieate themselves from^the bad 
condition, in which they areplaeed atpresent. Now 
to expect to break o£F sin, in aay maoaei', withont 
p^ and difficulty, is a vain expectation. R is to 
expect a moral impossibility. Such expectations 
ought not to be held out because tbey arai sure fo 
deceive : and because they, who act under such ei»> 
ooiiragement, finding themselves deceived, will ae- 
vier persist in their endeavours to any purpose of 
actual reformation. All mankind feelarelnctanca 
to part with their sine. It mast be so. It arisen 
from the very nature of temptation, by wMch tiiay 
are drawn lata sin. Peeling tlien this strong re- 
luctance, it is very natoral for men to do, what 
great' numbers do, namely, propose to themselves 
to part with their sins by degrees ; thinMng that 
they can more easily do it in tills way than in any 
other. ItpPseenlB to Ibeir view a kind of compro- 
mise ; a temporary hope of enjoying, for'the pre* 
sent at least, the criminal pleasures to which they 
hcava addicted thenset^ws, or the criminal advas* 
tagea they an making!, together with' the* expecta- 
tloa of a final reform. Ibelievaj as I hax'^alnady 
said, that this is a'oour&e, into which great numbers 
fall ; and Oierefore'it beeom«i a qnestiotf of very 
great importance, whether it be a safe aadisncccss- 
fttl course, or not. What I am speakiag of, is the 
trying to break off oar sins by degreta. Now, in 
the first place, it is contrary to prineiple. A 
man is stt|^Msed to feelthK guilt and danger of the 
pnMMoso which he foilowa. He* must be supposed 
te paroeiver tiiis, beoauea he issapposed tb reeolve 
to qttit tham. His resolutiea is fbnoded upon, 
springs fiom> tMs pervepMon. Wherefore, I say, 
thatU i« in cbatvadietiaia te principle, toatlow oor- 
selves. sveB>oiMa nmra In sln» after we have iraly 
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become MMible of the ^ilt, the deager, end Htm 
ooueqiiencet of it. It is, from that time, known 
■ad wilAil »in. I own I do not Me how the plen 
of gndaaily diminishing a sinfnl habit can be con- 
aiatant with, or can proceed from, sincere religioos 
principles I for, as to what remains of the habit, it 
implies an express allowance of oarseives in sin, 
which is tttterly inconsistent with sincerity. Who* 
ever cmitinnes in the practice of anj one known sin, 
in defiance ofOod's commands, cannot* so oontinik 
ing, hope to find mercy : bat with respect to so 
moch of the habit as is yet allowed by him to re* 
main, he is so eontinning, and his coatinnaace is 
part of his plan . These attempts, therefore, at gr»> 
dual reformation, do not proceed firom a true rU 
tal religions principle; which principle, sucoonred 
b^ God*8 grace, is the only thing that can stand 
against sin, strengthened by habit. So I should 
reason upon the case, looking at it in its own na» 
tare. The next question is, How is it in fact i Is 
it in fact better? Is it in experience more success* 
ful, than from its nature we should expect it to be? 
Now I am much afraid, that all the proof, which 
can be drawn either from observation, or consei* 
oneness, is against it. Of other men we most jadge 
by obeenration; of ourselves by consciousness. 
What happens then to gradual reformation? Per* 
petaal relapses, perpetually defeated and weakened 
reeoltttions. The principle of resistance is weak- 
ened by every relapse. Did the mortification of a 
defeat incite and quicken men to stipnger effort , 
it would be well. But it has a contrary effect ; it 
readers every succeeding exertion more fpeble. The 
checked indulgences, which, in the progress of onr 
teicied amendment, we aAlow oarseives, are more 
than sofficiratto feed desire; to keep up the force 
aad sti eagth of temptation : nay, perhaps, the temp* 
tation acquires more force from the partial curb, 
which we impose upon it^*— Then, while the temp 
tation remains with unabated, or perhaps augment* 
ed strength, our resolution is suffering continual 
relaxation; onr endeavours become nnsatielMtorjr 
9 M 
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•▼<& to oanelTcs. ThU- miserable struggle caimDl 
be meilDtaiiMd tettg; AUtaoiigh uothiog but pens* 
Teripg in it cottld save us, we do not persevere* 
Finding not ease, bot diAcaity inereaAied, and la> 
cnuMing' difficulty, mtn give np the cause ; that is, 
they try to stttle- theoiftelvcs into ■ some liiode of 
thinking, whieh may quiet their consciences and 
their fears. Tliey fall bacit to their sins ; and when 
they find their consciences easier, they thiak tlwir 
g^ilt less-} irhereas It is only their conscience, tiiat 
is become more insefasibte ; their rtasoning more 
treacherous and deceitful ! The danger is what it 
was or greater ; the ^nilt is so too. Would to Ood, 
we c4nld say, that gradual reforms were freqnentlj 
soceessfnl ; tiicy are what men often attempt; tihcy 
arc, nhwl what men nsualiy fail in. It is painful 
to seem to discourage endeavours of anyldnd af* 
far amendment; but H is nectesary to adverttsa 
men of their danger. If one method of going about 
ah important wor^ be imposing in expectation, aud 
yet, in truth, likely toend in ruin: can any thing 
be more necessary, than to set forth thirdangar and 
tliis coneeqiience plainly? This is preoiadly the 
case with gradaal reforms. They do net very much 
alarm bur paasions ; they soothe our consciancesk 
They do not alarm our 'passions^ because tiia abs^ 
Into rapture isnot to come y«t. We are not yat en- 
tirely and totally to bid adieli to our pleasures and 
iiidulgeaces, naver>to enjoy or retom to thum any 
more. W« isnly have in view to wean and withdraw 
ours^vea-firom tiicto by degrees ; 'and this is aotaa 
fanrsh and fortoidable a rebolutldn- as the other. 
Yetr it floothee our consciences. • It prasanto the 
semblanovand appearance of repsnting and refbrnK 
ing* it cottftkses our stese of sin and danger. It 
tohri up' the pui^fee; it vrbuld fain* encourage us 
urith the hope of dcUvariatg oaffelves f romithb co»> 
dltion. But what la the nsolt? Feeding in tha 
mea«tinie-and fomenting those paeaions, vpiiichars 
to be eontrolled and resisted } stdding, by every in- 
stauea of giving way to them, fresh force and 
strength to habits which ar»to be brokM «ff ; our 
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oiHUta%«3r is sabdned ]fef6n pur work is ncconi- 
pliahfd. We cpntiDoe ji«14ing to the importunity 
of tevpUtioQ.. ■ We have gftinad notbiog by our mi> 
•cr»bil^ ciuUtTOttr. bat the mortificAtioD .pf defent^ 
Our sins are stkll repeated. The state of our s^va» 
tiPD Isr Wliere it was. Oli ! it is a laborious, a dif- 
licul^ a painful work to sbake off sin ; to chsoge the 
ooorao of • sinful life ; to quit gratifications to 
arb(«h we h«ve been eccvstoioed, because we per- 
ceive them to be unlawful gratifications ; and to find 
entisf»«tion in othecst which are innooent and vir- 
lupus. If io one thing more than another we stand 
i« «eed of God's holy socconr and assistance, of 
the aid nod ioAuence of his blessed Spirit upon our 
aoola» it is in this work of reformation. But can 
we reasonably expect it, whilst we are not sincere ? 
And I say Siain»thst the plan of gradaal reforma- 
lion is in comtradictAon to principle, and so far In- 
Mneere* Is there not reason to bclwve that this 
mny in some measure account for the failure of 
ibese jreso^ntions ? 

But it will bei asked of us, what better plan have 
we to offer ? We answer, to break off our sins at 
MMce» This is properly to tieni^ ungodliness and 
woildly Insta* This is truly to do, what, accord- 
ing to the apostle, the grace of God teaches us to 
)do«. Acting thus, we may pray, we may bnmbly 
iiPfM lor the. aaeistaace of Ood's ^rit in the work 
) «ad struggle tbro«g|» which we have to go. And t 
teke opoR me to say, tbait all experience is in favour 
.of. tius plaQ» in prefer^kce to that of a gradual re- 
ferqat; in< favour of it, both with respect to praotic- 
Ability, and with respect to ease and happiness. 
We 4p not pretend, but that • coaAict with desire 
joBoatte supported, but thai great resolntion is ne- 
cessary : yet we ieacbtbat the pain of the ^ort is 
iosaened by thismetlMd, as far as it can be lessened 
at att. Boasiooi demie4, firmly denied and resisted, 
•wL not kept up by pccaaipnal indulgences, lose 
Uieir power of tormenting. Habits, absolutely and 
totally disvaed, lose their bold. It is the nature of 
«ani Tbey.fttaisM leave, ua at liberty to seek and to 
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find happintss elsewhere, in better things to enjoy, 
as well as to practise, virtae ; to draw comfort fron 
religion ; to dwell upon its hopes ; to parsne Its d«* 
ties ; to acquire a love, a taste, and relish for iti 
exercises and meditations. 

One very general cause of entanglement in habits 
of sin is the connexion which they have with onr 
way of life, with oar business, with the objects that 
are continually thrown in our way, with the prao> 
tices and usages, which prevail in the company w« 
keep. Every condition of life has its particular 
temptation. And not only so, but when we have 
fallen into evil habits, these habits so mix tliaai- 
•elves with onr method of life, return so upon as at 
their usual times, and places, and occurrence of c^ 
jects, that it becomes very difficult to break the ha- 
bit, without a general change of our whole systMn« 
Now I say, whenever this is a man's case, that he 
cannot shake off his sins, without giving up his 
way of life; he most give up that also, let it oost 
what it will ; for it is in truth no other sacriliee 
than what our Saviour himself in the strongest 
terras enjoins, when he bids his disciples to pladc 
oot a right eye or cut off a right hand (that is, sur- 
render whatever is most dear or valuablato than), 
that tliey be not cast with all their members into 
hell fire. If a trade or business cannot be followed 
without giving in to practices, which eonscienco 
does not approve, we must relinquish the trade or 
Inisincss itself. If it cannot be foUowed withoat 
bringing ns into the way of temptation to intempe- 
rance, more than we can withstand, or in fact do 
withstand, we must also relinquish it, and tam 
ourselves to some safer course. If the company 
we keep, the conversation we hear, the objects that 
•nrround «s, tend to draw us, and do in fact draw 
OS, into d^MUchery and licentionsness, wo most 
fly from the place, the company, and the objects, 
no matter with what reluctance we do so, or what 
loss and inconvenience we suffer by doing it. This 
may appear to be a hard lesson : it is, nevertholess, 
what right reason dictates, and what, as hath al> 
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ready been olwcnred, our Saviour himself enjoiaa 
in terms, madt as strong, and forcibla as he could 
make them. 

Sometimes men are led by prudential motives, or 
by motives of mere inclination, to change their em- 
ployment, their habitation, or their station of lifis* 
These occasions afford excellent and invaluable op* 
portottities for correcting and breaking off any vi- 
cions habits, which we may have contracted. It is 
when many associations, which give strength to a 
sinful habit, are interrupted and dissolved by the 
change, which has taken place, that we can beat 
resolve to conquer the sin, and set out upon a new 
oonrse and a new life. The man, who does not take 
advantage of such opportunities, when they arise, 
bas not the salvation of his soul at heart i ncYerthe- 
less, they are not to be waited for. 

But to those sudden changes, which we recom* 
mend, will it be objected, that they are seldom last* 
ing i Is this the fact? Are they more liable to fail, 
than attempts to change gradually i I think not. 
And there is alwaya this difference between them. 
A sudden change is sincere at the time ; a gradual 
change never is such, truly and properly : and thb 
is n momentous distinction. In every view, and 
in every allowance, and in every plea of hnman 
frailty we must distinguish between what is consist* 
^t with sincerity, and what is not. And in these 
two methods of setting about a reformation, by rea* 
son of tiieir different character in this respect, the 
first may, though with fear and humility, expect 
the help of God's aiding Spirit, the other hardly 
can. For whilst not by surprise and unpremedi- 
tatedly we fall into casual sins, but whilst by plan 
and upon system we allow oprselves in licenses, 
which, though not so many or so great as before, 
are still, whenever tiiey are indulged, so many 
known sins ; whilst, in a word, though we imagina 
ourselves to be in a progress of amendment, we yet 
deliberately continue to sin, our endeavours are so 
corrupted, I will not say by imperfection, bat by 
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insincerity, that -we caa hardiy hope to call down 
upon thcm.th« blcsaingp>*f,AiiDigttty Ood. • 

Reformatioji is never impossible ; nor, in a »tffict 
teuse, can- it b« said to be doabtfnl. Holhiof^ is, 
properly speaking, doubtful, which it is in • nan's 
power to accomplish; nothing is doubtftel to «a, 
but what is placed out of the rcneb of oar will, or 
depends upon causes, which we cannot snAacnoe, 
and this is not the case with reformation fipom sin» 
On the other hand, if we look to experieneoy we are 
compelled, though with grief of heart, to €OBfca% 
that the* danger is very great of a man, who is •» 
gaged in a course of sin, never nefionning ifroaa Ina 
sin at all* Oh I let this danger b» known. Ijet it 
stand, like a flaming sword, to turn us aside Iroa 
the road to vice. Let it offer itself in its full magw 
nitode. Let it strike, as it ought, the souls of tboM^ 
who are upon tl)e brink, perhaps^ of their wh<»io fu- 
ture fate: who are tempted; and who are delibem^ 
ing aboat entering upoa some course of sin* 
• Let also tlie perception and convineomentof tbit 
danger sink deep into the heaits of all, who aro'fai 
such a situation^ as that they most either rtiorm; or 
perish. They have it in their power, and it 
now be their only hope,'by strong and firm ( 
to make themeelves an exception to the general lot 
of habHoal' sianere* It must be an' exception* It 
they lea^te things to their course, they will share 
the fate, in which they see others, involved in gvilt 
like themselves, eud their li3ves. It is only by a 
most strenuous effort they can rescue thomselvet 
from it. We apprise then, that their best bopo it 
in s sudden and complete change, aineerslj begno^ 
fhithfully persisted in ; broken, it is possible, by 
human frailty, bat never changed into a different 
plan, never declining into a compromised, partial, 
gradual reform: on the contrary, resumed with 
the same sioeerity as* tbstt with wMch it sat o«t» 
And with a force* of •restrfutioo, and an eamestnass 
of prayer, increased in proportion to the clearer 
view they have acquired of their danger, ^nd of 
their want. 
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SERMON XXXIII. 

THIS LIFE A STATE OF PROBATION. 

Jt U good for me that I have been mffiicied, that J 
might learn thy statutes.— ¥»ilm cix. 7I> 

Ov tke vBiitftts ^iews, und^r which hnmaa life hat 
been cdnnderadf no one seemii so reuonnble^.as 
that which regards itas.a state of probation ; mean* 
ii^;, by a slate of probation,. a state calculated fiat 
trying na, and calculated for impro\'ing ns... Aat»te 
of complete enjoyment and happiness it eer1»inlj 
is not. Jhe hopes, the spirit^ and the inexperience 
of yonng men and yonng women are apt, and vry 
willing, to aee it in this Ught. To them life is faU 
of entert jdament ; tiieir relish is high; theic pxe 
peetatiOBS. unbounded ; for a very few years .it is 
possible, and I. think barely possible, tbat.th^y 
may go on without check or interraption ; bottthcy 
will tM cured of this delusion. Pain aud socrow, 
disease.and infirmity, accident and diseppointineoti 
losses and distress, wjiH soon meet then in thitir 
acquaintence, their families, or their fierpons. The 
hardhearted for their own, the .tender for.otbftf* 
woe, will always find and feel, enough at laaat to 
convince ,them, tint this woftd was. not made for 
» scene of perpetual gaiety, or unintcrrapted eojpy* 
mcnt. 

Still less can. we l^lieve that it was made for. a 
place of misery; so touch otherwise, tiiat misery h 
in no instance the eufl or objtsct of contrivaAce. 
We are surrounded by contrivance and design. A 
human body is a cluster of oontrivaaoes. . So is the 
body of every animal ; so is the structure .of ^very 
plant; so is even the vilest weed timt grows upon 
the road side. Contrivances therefore infinite in 
number, infinite also in variety, are all directed to 
beneficial purposes, and in a. vast plurality of in* 
stances, aecute their purpose. In our. own bodies 
only reflect, how many thousand things must go 
right for us to be an hour at ease. Tet at all times 
noHltadea are sp; and are so witbout being seosi- 
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bU how great a thing it is. Too much, or too Uttl« 
of MDsibility or of action, in any one of the tl- 
most nambe(}ess organs, or of any part of the nmiw 
berless organs by which iife is sustained, may bs 
productive of extreme anguish, or of lasting infil'- 
mity. A particle, smaller than an atom in a soil- 
beam, may, in a wrong place, be the occasion of the 
loss of limbs, of senses, or of life. Tet, under all 
this continual jeopardy, this momentary liabilitj 
to danger and disorder, we are preserved. It is 
not possible therefore that this state could be de- 
signed as a state of misery, becanse the great ten* 
dency of the designs, which we see in the mniverse, 
is to counteract, to prevent, to guard against it 
We know enough of nature to be assured, that mi* 
sery, universal, irremediable, inexhaustible, mise 
ry, was in the Creator's power, if he had willed it 
Forasmuch therefore as the result is so much otfae^ 
wise, we are certain, that no such purpose dwelt ia 
the Divine mind. 

But since, amidst much happiness, and cmidst 
eontrivancesybr happiness, so far as we caa jndge 
(and of many we can judge), misery, and very con- 
siderable portions of it do exist; it becomes a na- 
tural inquiry, to what end this mixture of good and 
evil is properly adapted < And I think the Scrip 
tnres place before ns, not only the true (for, if we 
believe tfaeScriptnres, we most believe it to be tkmi), 
but the most rational and satisfactory answer, 
which can be given to the inquiry; namely, that it 
is intended for a state of trial and probation. For 
it appears to me capable of proof, both that no stale 
but one, which contained in it an admixture of good 
mud evil, would be suited to this purpose; and 
also, that our present stale, as well in its general 
plan as in its particular propertiea, serves this pui* 
pose with peculiar propriety. 

A state, totally incapable of misery, could not be 
a stale of probation. It would not be n state, in 
which virtue or vice could even be exercised at all; 
I mean that large class of virtues and vices, wliieh 
we comprehend under the name of social dntiss. 
The czbtence of these depends upon the •sisteoct 
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of nuMr^F^ M w«ll aa of, happiness ia the world, and 
of different degrees of both ^ because their very na. 
lure ahd differeace consist in promoting or pra- 
ventiog, in augmenting or diminishing, in causing, 
a^ravatjng, or relieving the wants, suffering!, 
.and distresses of our fellow-creatures. Corapaa* 
aioD, charity, humanity, benevolence, and even jus^ 
icej could have no place in the world, if there 
were not baman conditions to excite^ tbam j ob- 
jects and au^erings upon which they might ope- 
rate: fnisery„as well aa happiness, wl^iQh might bii 
affected -by them. 

Nor would, in my opinion, the purposes of triai 
be sufficiently provided for^ by a.state, in which 
happiness and misery regularly foU^^ved virtue 
aad vice ; I mean, in which there was s|o happiness^ 
but .what was merited by virtue ; i^o misery, but 
what wasr brought on by vice.. Such a state would 
be a state of retribution, not a state of probation. 
It may be our state hereafter j it may be a better 
state, bat it is not a state of probation ; it is not the 
state, through whicly it is fitting we should pass, 
before we «)ter into the other $ for when we apeak 
of a state of probation, we speak of a state, in which 
the character may both be. put to the proof, and 
also its good qjuali^iesbe confirmed and strength- 
ened, if not formed, and produced by. having oeci^ 
siona presented, in which they may be called forth 
find required, ^ow beside that the aociai quali* 
tiea, which have been mentioned, would.be very 
limited in their exercise, if there was no evil in 
the world bnt what was plainly a punishment: 
(for though we might pity, and even that would be 
greatly checked, we could, nqt actually succour or 
lelieve, withouidiaturbing the ejcecution, or arrest- 
ing, as it were, the band of justice:) beside this dif> 
fieulty, there is another class of most important 
duties^ which would be in « great measijire ez- 
<dtt4#d. They are the severestj the sublimest, pcr^ 
baps 'the most meritorious, of which we a^e capai> 
ble ; 1 mean pa^n^ npd composure undisr distresa, 
pain, and affliction ; a steadfast keeping up of oar 

M2 
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confidence in God, and our dependance npeaUf 
final goodness, even at the time that every tfaiaf 
present is discouraging and adverse ; and, whatb 
no less difficult to retain, a cordial deaire for te 
happiness and comfort of others, even then, -uIkb 
ve are deprived of our own. I ta j, thmt the posies- 
tion of this temper is almost the perfection of oir 
nature. But it is then only possessed, when it is 
put to the trial: tried at all it could not have been 
in a life, made up only of pleasure and gratification. 
Vew things are easier tiian to perceive, to feel, to 
acknowledge, to extol the goodness of Ood, the 
bounty of Providence, the beauties of nature, when 
all things go well; when our health, our spirits, 
our circumstances, conspire to fill our hearts with 
gladness, and our tongues with' praise. This is 
easy, this is delightful. None but they who ars 
sunk in sensuality, sottishness, and stupefaction, or 
whose understandings are dissipated by frivolou 
pursuits ; none but the most giddy and insensible 
can be destitute of these sentiments. Bat this b 
not the trial, or the proof. It is in the chamben 
of sickness; under the stroke of affliction; amidst 
the pinchings of want, the groans of pain, the 
pressures of infirmity; in griei^ in misfortune; 
through gloom and horror, that it will be sees, 
whether we hold fast our hope, our confidence, oar 
trust in Ood ; whether this hope and confidence be 
able to produce in us resignation, acquiescence and 
submission. — And as those dispositions, which pei^ 
haps form the comparative perfection of our moral 
nature, could not have been exercised in a world of 
unmixed gratification, so neitiier would they have 
found their proper office or object in a state of 
strict and evident retribution ; that is, in which we 
had no sufferings to submit to, but what were evi- 
dently and manifestly the punishment of our sins. 
A mnfi submission to punishment, evidently and 
plainly such, would not have constitated, at least, 
would very imperfectly have constituted, the dis> 
position, which we speak of, the true rtsignation 
•f a Christina. 
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It Mcmi therafora to be arguMl with Ttry great 
probability, from the general economy of thinge 
Around as, that oar present state was meant for a 
atala of probation; because |>ositiTely it contains 
that admiatore of good and evil, which ought to be 
Ibond in such a state to make it answer its purpose* 
the production, exercise, and improvement of vir- 
tae : and because, negatively, it could not be, in» 
tended either for a state of absolute happiness, or 
a atate of abeolute misery, neither of which it is. 

We may now also observe in what manner many 
of the evils of life are adjusted to this particular 
end, and how also they are contrived to soften and 
alleviate themselves and one another. It will be 
enough at present, if I can point out how Car this is 
the case in the two instances, which of all others 
the most nearly and. seriously affect us, death and 
disease. . The events of life and death are so dis* 
posed, as ..to. beget in all reflecting minds, a con^ 
•tant watchfulness. " What X say unto yon,' I say 
vnto all, watch. Hold yourselves in a constant 
atate of preparation. " Be ready, for ye know not 
when your Lord cometh." Had there been assignp 
ed to our lives a certain age or period, to which all, 
or almost all, were sure of arriving : in the younger 
part, that is to say, in nine-tenths of the whole of 
mankind, there wonld have been such an absolute 
aecurlty as would have produced, it is much to be 
feared, the utmost neglect of duty, of religion, of 
. Qod, of themselves; whilst the remaining part 
would have been too much overcome with the cer* 
tainty of their fate ; would have too much resem- 
bled the condition of those, who have before their 
•yea a fixed and appointed day of execution. The 
aame consequence would have ensued, if death had 
followed any known rule whatever. It would have 
produced security an one part of the species, and 
despair in another. The first would have been in 
the highest degree dangerous to the character; the 
second insupportable to the spirits. The same ob- 
servation we are entitled to repeat concerning the 
two cases of sudden death, and of death brought 
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dn by long; tfliease. If sodden' detitbs ncTer occtr- 
nd, those, who found themselves free f roqi disc«M| 
would be in perfect safety ; tbty would regw4 
themselves as 'otf t of t)ie reach of danger. With all 
apprehensions they would lose all eeriousnass sad 
all restraint: and those persons, who the mMt 
want fo be 'Cfaeekady and to be awakened to a yase 
of tb^tconsequeaee* of virtue and viee, Che atreag, 
the healthy, and the active, would be- without the 
greatest of all checks, that wMch arisea from the 
constant liability of being called to judgment. If 
there were no sudden deatiis, the most awfol war*' 
ing which mortals can receive would be loat; taat 
consideration which carries the mind the most lbr« 
cibly to religion, which convinces us that it is in- 
deed our proper concern, namely, the precarious* 
ness of our present condition, would be dene away. 
On the other hand, if sudden deaths were Coo fre- 
quent, human life might become too periloua : there 
would not be stability and dependence either upon 
our own lives, or the lives 6t those, with whom wt 
were connected, sufficient to carry on tha regular 
offices of human society. In this respect tberefort 
we see much wisdom. Supposing death to be ap> 
pointed as the m^e (and some mode there must be) 
of passing from one state of existence to another, 
the manner, in which it is made to happen, condaces 
to the purposies of warning and admonition, witii* 
out overthrowing the conduct af human affairs. 

Of sickness, the moral and religious use will be 
acknowledged, and, in fact, is acknowledged, by aH 
who have experienced it ; and they, who have not 
experienced it, own it to be a fit state for tlM oiMi- 
tations, tiie offices of religion. The fault, I fear, 
is, that we refer ourselves too much to that state. 
We think of these things too little in health, bacanse 
we shall necessarily have to think of them when we 
come to die. This is a great fault; but then it con* 
fesses, what is undoubtedly true, that the slck*bed 
and the deatli-bed shall inevitably force these re 
flections upon us. In- that it is right, thowgh it be 
wrong in waiting till the season of aetual vtrtaa 
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■ad aetoftl refMmatioft be past, and wh«n, coiim* 
^a«ntiy» tha Bick4»«d and the daath-bad can bfiag 
nothing bot onoertainty, horror and deapairi. Bat 
taj present sob^ect leads me to consider sickncaei 
not 80 mach aa a preparation for death, aa the trial 
of our virtue ; of virtues the most stvererthc mostar^ 
dooQS, perhaps dw beet pleasing to Alnig^ty.God ; 
aamalj) trust and confidence in hin nnder cirann* 
stances of disconrag emcnt and perplexity. To lift 
«p the feeble hiinds^ and the languid eye ; to draw 
and turn -vitli holy hope to enr Creator, whan evary 
comfort forsakes ns, and every help fails : Ao feel 
and find -in him, in hie mercies, his promises, in the 
works of his providence, and still more in hie word, 
and in the revelation of his designs by Jesns Christ, 
such rest and consolation to the soul, as to stifle 
our complaints, and pacify our murmurs; to beget 
in oar hearts tranquillity and confidence, in the 
place of terror and consternation, and this with 
simplicity and sincerity, witliout having, or wish' 
ing to have, one human witness to observe or know 
it, is such a test and trial of faith and hope, of pa* 
tiense and devotion, as cannot fail of being in a 
very high degree well-pleasing tq the author of our 
natures, the guardian, tlie inspector, and tlie re- 
warder of our virtues. It is true in this instance, 
as it is true in all, that whatever tries our virtue, 
strengthens and improves it. Virtue comes out of 
the firs purer and brighter than it went into it. 
Many virtues are not otAj proved, but produced by 
trinls: they have properly no esiatence withaut 
them. ■' We glory," saith St. Paul, " in tribulation 
also, knowing that tribulation workeih patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope." 

But of sickness we ■ nay likewise remark, how 
wonderfully it reeonciles us ito the thoughts, the 
expectalion, and the approach of death, and how 
this becomes, in the hand of Providence, an exam* 
pla of one. evil being made to eorrect another. 
Without question the diflFereoce is wide between 
the sensations of a person, who is condemned to die 
by violence, and of one who is brought gradually 
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to bis end by the progress of disease ; and this di^ 
ference sickness produces. To the Christian, 'wb«e 
mind is not harrowed up by the memory of ani» 
pented guilt, the calm and gentle approach of bi» 
dissolution has nothing in it terrible. In that sa> 
cred custody, in which, they that sleep in Christ 
will be preserved, he sees a rest from pain aad 
weariness, from trouble and distress: graduallj 
withdrawn from the cares and interests of the w<wld; 
more and more weaned from the pleasures of the 
body, and feeling the weight and press of its infir* 
mities, he may be brought almost to desire with 
St. Paul to be no longer absent from Christ ; know- 
ing, as he did, and as he assares us, that^ " if oar 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, cfternal in the heavens." 



SERMON XXXIV. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF ONE ANOTHER IN A 
FUTURE STATE. 

Whom toe preach, warning every man, and teaekimg 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every 
man perfect in Chritt JeeusT—CoL i. 39. 

Thbsb words have a primary and a secondary use. 
In their first and most obvious view, they express 
the extreme earnes{nes8 and anxiety, with which 
the apostle Paul sought the salvation of his coin 
verts. To bring men to Jesus Christ, and, whea 
brought, to turn and save them from their sins, and 
to keep them steadfast unto the end in the faith and 
obedience, to which they were called, was the 
whole work of the great apostle's ministry, tiie de- 
sire of his heart, and the labour of his life; it was 
that, in which he spent all his time and all his 
thoughts; for the sake of which he travelled fnm 
country to country, warning every man, as he 
•peaks in the tez^ and exhorting every man, «&• 
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doling every hardship and every injary, ready at 
•U times to sacilfice bis life, and at last actually 
sacaficing it, in order to accomplish the great pur- 
pose of his mission, that he might at the last day 
"present his beloved converts perfect in Christ Je- 
ans." This is the direct scope of the text. Bttt it 
is not for this that I have made choice of it. The 
last clause of the verse contains vithin it, indirectly 
and by implication, a doctrine, certainly of great 
personal importance, and, 1 trust, also of great 
cMofort to every man who hears me. The clansa 
is this, " that we may present every man pcrfsct in 
Christ Jesns :" by which I understand St. Paul to 
express his hope and prayer, that at the general 
judgment of the world, he might present to Christ 
•the fruits of his ministry, the converts whom he had 
made to his faith and religion, and might present 
them perfect in every good work. And if this be 
rightly interpreted, then it affords a manifest and 
necessary inference, that the saints in a future life 
will meet and be known again to one another ; for 
how, without khowing again his converts in their 
new and glorious state, could St. Paul desire or ex- 
pect to present them at the last day i 

My brethren, this is a doctrine of real conse* 
qnence. That we shall come again to a new life ; 
tiiat we shall by some method or other be made 
happy, or be madeoniserable, in that new state, ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, according 
as We have acted and governed ourselves in this 
world, is a point affirmed absolutely uid positively, 
in all shapes,. and under every variety of exprea* 
aion, in almost every page of the Mew Testament. 
It is the grand point inculcated from the beginning 
to the end of ttiat book. But concerning the parti- 
cnlar nature of the change we are to undergo, and 
■in what is to consist the employment and happiness 
of those blessed spirits, which are received into 
heaven, our information, even under the gospel, 
is very limited. We own it is so. Even St. Paul, 
■who bad extraordinary communications, confessed 
'' that in these things we see through a glass dark- 
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iy.^ But at the %vae tim« tb«t we acknowledfe 
that ^0 koow littU, ir« ought to remember, that 
without Christ we should hsve known notbing. It 
might not be poasibie in our present state taconvtj 
to as, by w0rds, more clear or explicit conception 
of what will hereafter become of ua ; if poesiMe, it 
might not be fittii^g. In that celebrated chapter, the 
fifleeath of the Corintluans, St. Paul makes so 
inquisitive person ask, " how are the dead raised, 
and with what body do they comef — From his 
answer to this question we are able, I think, to col- 
lect thus much clearly and certainly : that at the 
resurrection we shall have bodies of some sort or 
other : that they will be totally different from, and 
greatly excelling, our present bodies, though possi' 
bly in some manner or other proceeding from them, 
as a plant from its seed ; that as there exists in n»> 
tare a great variety of animal substances ; one flesh 
of man, another of beasts, another of birds, another 
of fishes : as there exist also great difTerences in 
thenatoce^ dignity, and splendour of inanimate 
substances, " one glory of the sun, another of the 
moon, aaotiter of the stars:" so there subaiat like- 
wisp, in the magazines of -God Almighty's creation, 
two very distinct kinds ot bodies (still both bodie^), 
a nstursd body and a spiritual body ; that the na- 
tural body is what humao beings bear about with 
them now, the spiritual body far surpassing the 
other, wh^i the blessed will be clothed with hereaf* 
ter. " Flesh and blood," our apostle teaches, " caa- 
not inherit the kingdom of God," that is, is kf 
BO means suited to that state, is not capable of 
it. Yet living men are flesh and blood ; tlw dead 
in the graves are the remains of the same: wherf- 
fbre to make all, who are Christ, capable of enter- 
ing into his eternal kingdom, and at all fitted for it»a 
grcatehaage shall be suddenly wrought. As well all 
the just, who shall benliye at the coming of Chrbt 
(whenever that event takes place), as thgae who 
shall be raised from th« dead, shall in the twinkling 
of an eye be all changed. Bodies they shall retain 
still, bat so altered in ioraa and fnshion, ia aatare 
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and sabstenct, that " this conraptible shall put on 
incormption;" what i» now necessarilj mortal and 
neccuarily perishable, shall acquire a fixed and 
pormanent existence. And this is agreeable to, or 
rather the same thing as what our apostle delivers 
in another epistle, where he teaches us, that*' Christ 
shall change our vile body thai it may be like bis 
glorloos body ;*' a change so great, so stupendous, 
that be justty styles it an act of Omnipotence; "a^ 
cording," says he, ** to the mighty working, where- 
by ha is able to subdue all things to himself." 
Since then a great alteration will take place in the 
frame and eonstituticn of the bodies, with which we 
shall be raised, from those which we carry with us 
to the grave, it requires some authority or passage 
of scripture to prove, that, after this change, and 
in this new state, we shall be known again to one 
another; that those, who know each other on earth, 
will know each other in heaven. I do allow, that 
the general strain of Scripture seems to suppose 
it; that when St. Paul speaks, " of the spirits of 
just men made perfsct, and of their coming to the 
general assembly of saints," it seems to import, 
that we should be known of them, and of one an- 
other ; that when Christ declares, " that the &•> 
crats of the heart shall be disclosed," it imports, 
that they shall be disclosed to those, who were be* 
fore the witnesses of our .actions. I do also think, 
that it is agreeable to the dictates of reason itself 
to believe, that the same great Ood, who brings men 
to life again, will bring tliose together, whom death 
has separated. When his power is at work in this 
great dispeosatioo^ it is very probable, that this 
should be a part of his gracious design. But for a 
specific text, I know none which speaks the thing 
more positively, than this which I have chosen. 
St. Paul, you see, expected that he should know, and 
be known to, those his converts; that their rela* 
tion should subsist and be retained between them; 
and with this hope he laboured aud endeavoured, 
instantly and incessantly, that he might be able at 
last to present them, and to present them perfeet in 
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CbHst Jesns. Nov what St. Pciul appeared to look 
for as to the general continuance, or rather renral, 
of oar knowledge of each other after deaths evtij 
man who strives like St. Paul, to attain to the in- 
surrection of the destd, may expect, aa well as he. 
' Havihg discoursed thus far concerning the arti- 
cle of the dpctrine itself; I will now proceed to en* 
force such practical reflections, as result from it. 
Now it is necessary for you to observe, that all, 
which is here produced from Scripture, conceming 
thd resutrefitioD of the dead, relates solely to the 
reiurrectibo of the just. It is of them only, that 
St. Paul speaks in'4he fifteenth chapter Of the Co* 
rinthians. It is of the body of him, who is ac- 
cepted in Christ, that the apostle declares, " that it 
is sown in disllbnour, but raised in glory : sown 
in weakness, raised in power." Likewise, when hi 
speaks, in another place, of '* Christ thanging our 
vile bodies that they may be like his gldrioni 
body :*' it is of the bodies of Christ's skints alone, 
of wlioin this it said. This point is, 1 think, agreed 
upon amount learned men, and is indeed very 
plain. In like manner, in the passage of the text, 
and, I think, it will be found true of every other, 
in which mabkind knowing one another in a fti* 
tore life is implied, the implication extends oaly 
to those, who are received amongst the blessed. 
Whom wlas St. Paul to know? even those, whom he 
was to present perfect ita Christ Jesus. Concerning 
the reprbbite and rejected, whether they will not be 
banished from the presence of God, and from all 
their former relations; whether ')|iey will not l»e 
lost, as tb all happiness of their own; so to the know* 
ledge of those, who knew them in this mortal atata, 
we have from Scripture no assnranc^ or intimation 
whatever. One thhi'g steriis to follow with proba* 
bility from the nature of this thing, namely, that, if 
the wicked be known to one another in a stale of 
perdition, thefr knowledge will only'eervoto i^ra^ 
vate their misery. 

What then is the inference from all this ? do we 
Mc|c^ do we covet earnestly to be restored to the so* 
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eiety of those, irho were onbe near and dear to us, 
knd irUo Are gone before? it is only by ieading godly 
lives, tU«C ve can hope to hare this wish accom* 
plished. Should we prefer, to all delights, to all 
pleasaresiothe world, the satisfaetioa of meeting 
again, in happiness and peace, those whose fire- 
sence, whilst they were amongst us, made up the 
comfort and enjoyment of our lives? it must be, by 
giving up our sivs,- by parting 'with our criminal 
delights and guilty pursuits, that we can ever ex- 
pect to attain this sntis&ction. Xs there a great 
diflereace between the thought of losing those we 
love for ever ; of taking at their deaths or our own 
an eternal farewell, never to see them more, and 
the reflection tHf we are about to be separated, for 
a few years at vre longest, to be united with them 
in a. new and better state of mntoal existence? is 
there, I 'say, a difference to the heart of man be- 
tween these tw« things? and does tt not call upon 
us to strive with redoubled eikdeavours, that the 
case truly may ttim our so? The more and more «e 
reflect iupon the dtffereDce, between the conKe- 
qdencee of a liHrd, nnthinking, careless, proline, 
dishonest life;' and a life of religion, sobriety, se- 
riousness, good actions and good principles, die 
more we shall see the madness and stupidity of the 
one, and the trtre sblld Wisdom of the oth^. This 
is one of the' distinctions. If we go on in our slns^ 
we are hot to expect to awaken to a Joyful meeting 
with ou/r friends atidmslatives and dear connexions^ 
If we torn away 'from our sins, and take up reli> 
glon in «ata6^t, we may. My brethren, religion 
disanns even death* It disarms it of that, wfiich 
is its bittefness and its sting, the power of dividing 
those, Who* are dear to one anbther'. But this bless- 
ing, like every blessing wltlch it promises, is oiAj 
to the just bnd good, to' the penitent and refbrmed, 
to those, Whb are touched at the heart with a sense 
of its impottance: who know thoroag^ly and expe> 
rimentally, who feet, in their inward mind and cdn- 
sciencesj tliat religion is the only course that can 
end weli ; that can bring either them or theirs to 
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the pretence of Ood, blessed for evcmore; dial 
can cause them, after the toils of life and atraggle 
of death are over, to meet again in a joyfal ddave 
ranee from the grave ; in a nev and neTer^caniig 
happiness, in the presence and society of one 
tber. 



SERMON XXXV. 

THE GENERAL RESURRECTION. 

The hour is coming, in tKe vkieh att that mre <■ Uu 
grattet shall hear his vmee, and shall eamse forth i theg 
that have done good, mmto the reswnreetum f^Wog aai 
they that have done evilf unto the resurrection ^daat 
Mo/toit.— John T. 28, 29. 

Tbbsb words are so important, thatif Jesoa Christ 
had never delivered any other, if he had come ints 
the world and pronounced only this simple deci» 
ration, and proved the truth and cerfaiiily of it 
by the miracles which he wrought, he would have 
left enough to haVe guided his followers to cvci^ 
lasting happiness: he would, have done more tiv 
wards making mankind virtuous and happy, tbaa 
all the teachers and all the wisdom, that ever ap- 
peared upon earth, had done before him. We 
should each and every one of us have owed mors 
to him for this single piece of intelligence, than wi 
owe to our parents, our dearest friend, or the best 
benefactor we have. This text is the poor vdmI\ 
creed. It is his religion i it is to be imprinted upon 
his memory, and upon his heart: it is what the 
most simple can understand : it is what, when un- 
derstood and believed, excels all the knowledge 
and learning in the universe : it is what we are lo 
carry about with us in our thoughts : daiiy remen- 
ber and daiiy reQect upon : remember not only at 
church, not only in our devotions, or in our set 
meditations, but in our business, our pleaaares,ia 
whatever we intend, plan, or execute, whatever wi 
think about, or whatever we set about; remember, 
that " they that have done good shall come unto 
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the rMUiTMtloii of life : tl)«7 that have doa« otU 
vato the rranmction of damnation." 

lUlloet what great things this short sentence coi^ 
tains. It teaches os, beyond contradiction, that all 
does not end here : that our happiness or miserj is 
not over at our death : that a new state of things 
will begin with every one of vs, and that in asliort 
time. This point, I say, onr Saviour proves bo* 
yond contradiction; and how does he prove it? by 
healing the sick, by restoring sight to the blind, by 
raising the dead, by varioos astonishing and incon* 
teatlble miracles ; and, above all, by coming hinu 
salf to life again, after being three days dead and 
buried, he proved, that Ood Almighty was with 
him ; that he came from God ; that he knew what 
passed in the other world ; that he had Ood*s Qwn 
•ndiority to say and promise this to mankind. 
Upon the faith and trust of this promise, we know 
that we shall rise again ; all are equally assured of 
it» from the highest to the lowest. Wise and learn* 
od men thought indeed the same thing before ; they 
concluded it to be so from probable argument and 
reasonings ; but this was not like having it, as we 
have it, from God himself; or, what is just the 
same thing, from the month of a person, to whom 
Ood gave witness by signs 'and wonders, and 
mighty deeds. Tliey were far short of our cer- 
tainty, who did study it the deepest. There were 
but few, who could study or comprehend it at all. 
Blessed be God, we are all informed, we are all, 
from tte most learned to tiie most ignorant, made 
snre and certain of it. 

Having then this great doctrine secured, that we 
•hall all come again into a new world and a new 
life, the next great point, which every serious mind 
will turn to, the second grand question to be asked, 
ia, who are to be happy, and who will be miserable 
■in that other state f The text satisfies us completely 
upon this head. You ask, who shall come to the 
resurrection of life? The text replies, they that 
have done good. Observe well, and never forget 
UbiB taumpr. It is not the wise, the learned, the 
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gre«t, tii« honoured, the professor of this or that 
doctrine, the mcnberef this chttfeh, or the xoeiiv 
tainer of tbet article of faith { hut 4tf thai docth 
good; he^ of .whatever quality, or condition, who 
strives honestly to make his life, of senrtee tothon 
aboat liim f to be nsefiil in his oailiog, a»d to his 
generation; to bia faaiily, to his neighbottrhoo^ 
and, aecording to liis ability, to his countrgr and Is 
mankind ; " he that doeth good." AU the test, 
without this, goes for nothing, thongfa Jie nBde^ 
stand the things of rdligioa. ever.aa weil ; or belie? c 
•vec so rightly ; thoogh. he cry, Losd^ Ijord f be be 
•ver so constant and. devout in his prayers; or 
talk ever so mhch^ or so well, or ao earnestly for 
religion; unless he; be good; unlees hia actions, 
and dealings, and beliayiour oome up to his know- 
ledge and his discoorsa, oorrMpoad with ^ia cra^ 
wacd profession aad beli^ it will avail him no 
thing.; ha is not the man, to wboin Jesua Christ 
hath- prombed. in the text, that he shall coma to the 
resorreetiQa of life. The issue of life aad doath ii 
put v^Mn our conduct and behaviour; that is 
made the test we arb to J)e tried by. 
. Agaio:-.when. we. i»ad in Scripture, .when we 
knoM iroxfk positlve.and .undoubted authority^ thai 
misery and destruction^ ruin, tormeBt» aatddattna* 
tioB are reserved for some, it is surely tha iBOst 
natnral,the most interesting of all inqnirieato luiow 
for whom. Ths text tells us, '* for them that have 
dona evil.?. ... 

Here,. l«t tha tunoraos conscience take canrag^ 
It is not any man's errors, or ignorance 9 hia want 
of underBtandiag,. or education, oc ability^ that will 
toe Jaid to his charge at the day of .jadgmant; or 
that .will briug him. into danger of the.damnation* 
which the gospel threatens ; itiaAaviffg'dMBSMei; 
havaog wilf Ally gone about to disobey wbi^ he knew 
to he the will and comaoaud of hiaCrealoiv by cofls- 
mitting mischief aad doing wrong and iafory to 
has. fellow-ueseatares. 

lat the bold and presumptoous aianer^hear tiiis 
text witti faae and trembliogw Let him, who oaras 
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not what miMry he ocbasions, wUat ttil aad htdrm 
Im 4o«l,:if 'ha can bat confpass kia purposi^ carry 
hi» own end, or serve his wicked lasls^and piea* 
Sttvm ; let him, I say, be given to understand, what 
be haa to look for ; *' he that death evii shall come 
to the rcsarrection of damnation ;" this is abaolnts, 
finfti, ^ttd pertnmptory ; here is no cxeaplaen^ no en* 
caae, no respect of person, or condition. 

They, that have done good, shall eome again nnto 
tiie rtsurrcction of life. But, alas! I hear yon 
sny. What good can I do ? my means add my op- 
portanities are too small and straitened to think of 
doing good. Ton do not snfficlbntly reflect, what 
de«ng good is. Yov are apt to confine the notion 
of it to giving to others, and giving liberally. This, 
no donbi, is right and meritorioue ; hot it is oerk> 
tninly not in every man's power; comparatively 
■peaking, it is, indeed, in the power of very few. 
Bat doing good is of a mnch more general natore; 
and t» in a greater and less degree practicable by 
nil; for, whenevcjr we make one human creature 
happier, or better than be would have been without 
our help, then we do good ; and, when we do this 
from a proper motive, that is with a sense and de- 
sire of pleasing God by doing it, then we do good 
in the true sense of the text, and of God's gracious 
promise. Now let every one, in particular, reflect, 
whether, in this sense, he has not some good in his 
power ; some within bis own doors, to his family, 
his children, his kindred; by bis labour, his au- 
thority, bis example, by bringing them up, and 
keeping them in the way of passing their lives ho- 
nestly, and quietly, and usefully. What good more 
important, more practicable than this is ? Again, 
something may be done beyond our own household : 
by acts of tenderness, kindness, of help and com> 
passion to our neighbours, llot a particle of this 
will be lost. It is all set down in the book of life; 
and happy are they, who have much there. And 
again, if any of us be really sorry that we have not 
so much in our power, as we would desire, let us 
remember this short rule, that since we can do 
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little good, to take care that we do no hanD. Ltt 
vs .shew oar siocerity by oar innocence : tfn^ at 
least, is always in our power. 

Finally, let as reflect, that in the habitation of 
life are many mansions; rewards of 'vnnoos o^ 
ders and degrees, proportioned to oar ▼arioos de> 
grees of virtae and exertion here. " He that sov> 
eth plenteoaaly, shall reap plenteoosly." We caa 
never do too mach ; nevar be too earnest in douig 
good; because every good action here wiU» we an 
certain, be an addition of happiness hereafter; will 
advance as to a better condition in the life to come, 
whatever be onr lot or saecess in this. God will 
not fail of his promise.* He hath commissioned his 
beloved Son to tell us, that they that have doai 
good shall enter into the resorrection of life. Lrf 
as.humbly and thankfully accept his gracioas offer. 
We have but one business in this world. It is to 
strive to make as worthy of a better. Whatever 
this trial may cost as ; how long, how earaesUj, 
how patiently soever, through whatever difficaltics» 
by whatever toils we endeavonr to obey and pleaie 
onr Maker, we are supported in them by this solid 
and never-ceasing consolation, ** that oar labour it 
not in vain in the Lord,'* 
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SERMON I. 

CAUTION RECOMMENDED IN THE UBE AND 
APPLICATION OF SCRIPTURE LANOUAOE. 

Svtm as our beloved brother Paul alio, aeeording to the 
wisdom given unto Aim. hath written unto you : at also in 
aU his epistles, tpeaktng in them of these Ihintrti is 
which are some things hard to be understood, wAka theg 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other ser^tures, unto their own destruetion,-'t Pel. Ui. 
li, 16. 

It mSst not be dissembled that there are many real 
difficulties in the Christian Scriptures; whilst, at 
the same time, more, I believe, and greater, may 
justly be imputed to certain maxims of interpre- 
tation, which have obtained authority without rea- 
son, and are received without inquiry. One of 
these, as I apprehend, is the expecting to find, in 
the present circumstances of Christianity, a mean- 
ing for, or something answering to, every appella- 
tion and expression which occurs in Scripture; 
or, in other words, the applying to the personal 
condition of Christians at this day, those titles, 
phrases, propositions, and arguments, which belong 
solely to the situation of Christianity at its first in- 
stitution. 

I am aware of an objection which weighs much 
with many serious tempers, namely, that to sup- 
pose any part of Scripture to be inapplicable to 
us, is to suppose a part of Scripture to be useless ; 
which seems to detract from the perfection we at- 
tribute to these oracles of our salvation. To tiiis 
I can only answer, that it would have been one of 
the strangest things in the world, if the writings 
of the New Testament had not, like all other books, 
been composed for tlie apprehension, and conse- 
quently adapted to the circumstances, of the per- 
sons they were addressed to ; and that i| would 
have been equally strange, if the great, and in 
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many respects the inevitable alterations, which 
have taken place in those circumstances, did aot 
vary the applicatibn of Scripture language. 

I design, in the following discourse, to propoie 
some examples of this variation, from which yea 
will judge, asl proceed, of the truth and import' 
ance of our general observation. 

First; At the time the Scriptures were written, 
none were baptized but converts, and none ware 
converted but from conviction; and conviction 
produced, for the most part, a corresponding re- 
formation of life and manners. Hence baptism 
was only another name for conversion, and convfer^ 
sion was supposed to be sincere : in this sense was 
our Saviour's promise, " He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall- be saved;"* and in the same Im 
command to St. Paul, '* Arise, and be b^tized, and 
wash away thy sins."t This was that baptism, ** for 
the remission of sins," to which St. Peter invited 
the Jews upon the day of Pentecost ; X that "wash- 
ing of regeneration,** by which, as St. Paul writes 
to Titus, "he saved us.'*$ Now, when we come 
to speak of the baptism which obtains in roost 
Christian churches at present, where no conver* 
sion is supposed, or possible, it is manifest, that, 
if these expressions be applied at all, they most 
be applied with extreme qualification and reserve. 

Secondly ; The community of Christians were af 
first a handful of men connected amongst them- 
selves by the strictest union, and divided from ttie 
rest of the world by a real difference of principle 
and persuasion, and what was more observable, by 
many outward peculiarities of worship and' be- 
haviour. This society, considered collectively, 
and as a body, were set apart from tlie rest of man- 
kind for a more gracious dispensation, as well u 
actually distinguished by a superior purity of life 
and conversation. In this view, and in oppositiOB 
to the unbelieving world, they were denominated 
in Scripture by titles of great seeming dignity and 

• Mark xTl. 16. f Acts xxiii 16. 

I Acta ij. 3S. i Titos UU A. 
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import ; they vera " elect," " CAUed," '* saiiitB f 
they were " in Christ j** f they were " a chosen ge> 
aeration, a royal prieathood, a holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people^VJ • That is, these tetms vere employed 
to distinguish the professors of Christianity from 
the rest of mankind, in the same manner ia the 
names- of Greek and BarhariBo, Jew and Gentile , 
difitiAguished the people of Greece asd Isnei from 
other nations. The application of sucb phrases to 
the whole body of Christians is become now ob- 
scure ; partly because it is not easy to conceive of 
Christians as. a body at all, by reason of the extent 
of their name and numbers, and the little visible 
union that subsists among them ; and partly be- 
cause the heathen world with whom they were com- 
pared, and to which comparison these phrases re- 
late, is now ceased, or is removed from our ob- 
servation. Supposing, tlierefore, these expressions 
to have a perpetual meaning, and either forgetting 
the original use of them, or finding that, at this 
time, in a great measure exhausted and insignifi- 
cant, we resort to a sense and an application of 
them« easier, it may be, to our comprehension, but 
extremely foreign from the design oif their authors, 
namely, to distinguish individuofls a^iongst us, 
the professors of Christianity, from one another : 
agjreeably to which idea the most flattering of these 
names, the "elect," "caUed," " saints," have, . by 
bold and unlearned men, been appropriated to~ 
themselves and their own party with a prteuraptien 
and conceit injurious to the reputation of our. re- 
ligion amongst "them that are without," and eac« 
tremely disgusting to the sober part of its. profes- 
sors ; whereas, that such .titles were intended in a 
sense common to all Christian converts, is weir ar- 
gued from many places in which thtoy occur, in 
which places you may. plainly substitute the terms 
convert or converted, for the strongest of these 
phrases, without any alteration of the author's 
meaning, e. g. " Dare any of you go to law before 

• Rom. viU. 33. L 6, 7. t Rom. viii. l. 

1 Pet. il. 9. 
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the QiUMt and not befon fhe sakiisy " It My 



mmaemiied being cireamcisedp let him not 
uncircaaici8ed:*'t ** the clnnrek that is at Babjkm 
tiered together wHh jon Mlntetk yoa :*( uIvIb 
Aadronkus and Jnua, who irere to ChirU€ before 

Thirdly ; In opposition' to tho Jewt, who wore so 

flivoh offended by the preodilng of tiie goapol to 

the Gentiles, St. Paul muntains, with great indM- 

try, that it was God Almighty's intention, from tbtt 

first, to substitute at a fit season into the plaea of 

the rejected Israelites a society of men taken indiP 

ferontly oot of all nations under heaven, and admi^ 

ted to be the people of God upon easier and mora 

comprehensive terms : this is expressed in the Bpb* 

tie to the Ephesians, as follows ^— " Having mada 

known unto us the mystery of his will, aecordiiqf 

to his good pleasare which he hath purposed fa 

himtelf, that, in the dispensation of the fulness of 

times, he might gather together in one all things fa 

Christ."!) The scheme of collecting such a w^ 

cicty was what God foreknew before the fofand*> 

tion of the world ; was what he did predestiaale; 

wlM the eternal purpose which he purposed in Oirisl 

Jesus : and, by consequence, thto society, in tttir 

collective capacity, were tiie objects of this foro* 

knowledge, predestination, and purpose; that Is, 

in the language of the apostles, they were they 

'* whom he did foreknow," tiiey "whom he did pra- 

destinate ;"¥ they were " chosen in Christ before 

the foundation of the world ;*•• they were "elect 

aceordiag to the foreknowledge of God the f^tter.'tt 

This doctrine has nothing in it harsh or obscure. 

But what have we made of it? Hie rejection of the 

Jewk, and the adoptfag anottier eommnnily fato 

their place, composed, iriiilst it was carrying on, 

an object of great magnitude fa the attention <^ Ihs 

inspired writen iHio understood and observed It 

a 1 Cor. Ti. 1. t 1 Cor. Til. 18. 

I 1 Pet. T. 13. « Rom. zvl. 7. 

ji Eph. i. 9, 10 ; also see Eph. ill. 6, S. 
% Rom. vUL 39. «0 Bph. i. 4. 

n 1 Pet. i. 3. 
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This event, which engaged so much ttie thoaghts of 
the apostle, is nov onlj read of, and hardly tbal^ 
the reality and the importance of it are little known 
or attended to. Losing sight, therefore, of the pro- 
per occasion of these expressions, yet willing, after 
our fashion, to adapt them to ourselves, and find- 
ing. nothing else in oar drcumstaoces that suited 
with them, we. have leairnt at length to apply th^nl 
to* the final destiny of individaals at the day of 
judgment; and, upon this foundation, has been 
erected a doctrine, which lays the axe at once 40 
the root of all religion, that of an absolute appoint- 
ment to salvation or perdition independent of our- 
selves or any thing we can do; and, what is extrn> 
ordinary, those vefy arguments and expressions 
(Rom. chap, ix. x. xi.)> which the apostle employed 
to vindicate the impartial mercies of Ood, against 
the narrow and excluding ■ claims of Jewish pre- 
judice, have been interpreted to establish a di^ 
pensation the most arbitrary and partial that could 
be devised. , 

Fourthly; The conversion of a grown person from 
heathenism to Christianity, which is the case of 
conversion commonly intended in the epistles, was 
a change of which we have now no just conception: 
it was a new name, a new language, a new society ; 
a new faith, a new hope ; a new object of worship, 
a new rule of life ; a history was disclosed full of 
discovery and surprise; apra!9pect of futurity was 
unfolded, beyond imagination awful and august ; 
the same description applies, in a great part, though 
not entirely, to the conversion of a Jew. This, ac- 
companied as it. was with the pardon of every 
former sin (Rom. iii. £5.), was Siuch an era in a 
man's life, so remarkable a period in his recollec- 
tion, such a revolution of every thing that was most 
important to him, as might well admit of those 
strong figures and significant allusions by which 
it is described in Scripture : it was a '* regenera^ 
tion,"* or a new birth ; it was to be " born again 
of Ood, and of the Spirit;*' t it was to be " dead to 

• TiU lik «• t John i. 13. Ui. ». 
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•in/' nd" alive from Um dead;'** it was to bt 
" taried wim Ctiri«l in Iwplism, and raiMd tote- 
ther#ith him;"! it wu "a new craatare/^t "^ 
** a new crtalion ;"$ it was a translation fram dn 
cnaditian af *' slaves to that of sons f H fnm 
''strangers and fsrciKneffSt to be fellow^tiasns 
Wtthth»saints»ateiofthehonschoidof God.'f It 
is madifest thi^ no change eqaal or similar to the 
conTirsioli bf a haathen can be enperienead hy as, 
or 1^ any one educated in a Christian coontrj, sad 
to whomthe fsctSy prKepts^ atad hopes of Cbrislaair 
Ity, have been from his Infisncy fsmtllart yctwt 
will rethin tiie same language ; and what has bcce 
the eonseqnenee f One sort of men, obeenring no- 
thing in ^e lives of Christians corresponding Is 
Ihe teagQificenee» if I may so say, af these sif 
)»ressions, have baen tempted to conclnda, that the 
expressions tiiemseWes had no foundation in troth 
and nstare, t/t in any tl^g but the enthnsiasm ef 
Ihelr anlfaors« Olliefs» again, nnderstaad thest 
phrases to signify nothing more, than that gradael 
amendment of life and conTarsation, which laason 
and religion sometimes prodnce in perticnlar Chris- 
tians : of which inteipretMion it is truly said, that 
it dtgradts too mneb the prbper fbras of laDgaag^ 
to apply eapressions of audi energy and import to 
an evMit so ordinary in its own nature* and widch 
is common to Christianity with every other morsl 
lostitotloti. Lastly ; a third sort, in order to sa- 
tisfy these ezprsssiOM to thair fisU extent^ have 
imagined to themselves certain percaptibiii impalMS 
of the Holy Ghost> by which in an instaatv and in 
a mannor, no donbf^ suAoiantly asrtraordlinMry^ they 
are " regenerate and born of the Spirit t'* they be- 
come "hew creatures;" tttey are made ifae **sooi 
of Ctod," who were before Ihe ** chlldRn of wrath ;* 
they are "freed froti sin," and "frt»m death;" 
ttiey are chosen, that is, end sealed, without a pee> 
siMlity of fall, unto final salvation. WbUit the p*- 

a Boai. Ti. a. lib f Ook li is. 

I a Cor. V. 17. 1 Cph. it. 34. 



-eeUiT.T. tEph.ll. to. 



i Eph. if. 
4Eph.ll. 
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trons of a more lober teposition have been often 
challenged, and sometimes confounded, with the 
question— If snch expressions of Scripture do not 
mean this, what do tiicy mean? To which we an- 
awer, Nothing, nothing, tiiat is, to as; nothing to be 
fonnd or sought for, in the present circamstances 
of Christianity. 

More examples might be produced, in which the 
unwary use of Scripture language has been the oc- 
casion of difficulties and mistakes— but I forbear— 
the present are sufficient to shew, that it behoves 
every one who undertakes to explain the Scriptures, 
before he determine to whom or what an expression 
is now-a-days to be applied, to consider diligently 
whether it admit of any such application at all ; or 
whether it is not rather to be restrained to the pre- 
cise circumstances and occasion for which it wes 
originally composed. 

I make no apology for addressing this subject to 
this audience ; because whatever relates to the in- 
terpretation ef Scripture, relates, as I conceive, to 
us; for If, by any light we may cast upon these an- 
cient books, we can enable and invite the people to 
read the Bible for themselves, we discharge, in my 
judgment, the first duty of our function ; ever bear- 
ing in mind, that we are the ministers not of our 
own fame or fimcies, but of the sincere gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It is recommended to those who are prepuing 
for holy orders, witMp tile 4ipces4 of Carlisle, to 
read Collier's Sacred Interpreter, and the Foar 
Oosp«ls VfiHi Clarke Paraphrase; and to ea&di- 
dates for priests' orders, carefoUj to peruse Tay- 
lor's Paraphrase on the Romans. 



SERMON II* 

ADVICE, ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG CLEftClY OF 
TUB DiOCEBS OF CARUBLE. 

tet no man despise thy jfoiUJL^l Tim. It. l2. - 

Tai ttallnr of thib «pist)«» with amy belter qvall- 
ti«s, pMtesied in a great degree wbat We at tt&s day 
call a *itmigiig€ cftke tforkt. Be knew the* «l- 
Hmw^ mgi anA taomxin, avlMiity df Btation imd 
•^lendottt of appearaBoe, wMially cDmaaacI the ▼«- 
neratkm of mankindy vafeM coanteracted bj tome 
degradifeg vlee» or egregioas impropriety of belw 
VtOttt-; yet, that where tfaeM advantages are want- 
ing, where fto distinctiota can be clamed from rankv 
inpovtanoe from powers or dimity from years; ia 
i«eh eire«mstain»M> ainl ander the tbevitahle d» 
preeiion tlf narrow ferCnnes, to procure and pre* 
serve rcep%ct rc^ioires both care and merit. Hie 
mpmfth •Ise knew» JEUtri in the text taught his brteved 
ednwrt, that to obtain the respect of those araonget 
whom he exereisod his ministry, was an object dc- 
•ofvingAn anbitDoa of a Christian teener, not is- 
deed fol> his own sakb, bat for theirs, there being 
UtMe reaeon to hope that any wonld profit by hie 
inelratlioa who despised his person. 

If (St. F4uai' tbongfat aa admonition of fiiis sort 
^rerthy of a place in lats Epistle to Timothy, it cao- 
not soTCly be deemed either beside or beneath the 
solemnity -of this occasion, to deliver a hew pmo- 
tinaMe rnles «f lilb and bthavioar which may n- 
(jomniend y«u to the eetctem of the people^ to iHioee 
teiViM and ealvMion you nre new abovt to tledi- 
esKe your lives and laboanK 

In the fiMtplace»the statseob whkh yen are like- 
ly, Ibr tome time at least, to oefcopy in the churchy 
mthongh not capable of aU the means of rendeitng 
settee nnd cbidlengitig respect, which fall witiiin 
the power bf yow snperiors, ai* Aiee from many 
pr«9«ftin«s ikhat attend upon higlMr prtfeiwebts. 
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Interfering interests and disputed rights; or, where 
there is no place for dispute, the very claim a&d 
reception of legal dues, so long as what is received 
by the minister is taken from the parishioner, form 
oftentimes an almost insuperable obstruction to the 
best endeavours that can be used to conciliate the 
good-will of a neighbourhood. These difficulties 
perplex not you. In whatever contests with his 
parishioners the jwlneipoi may be engaged, the cm- 
rate has neither dispute nor demand to stand be- 
tween him and the affections of his congregation* 
Another and a still more favourable eircamatancc 
in your sitnation is this ; being upon a level with 
the greatest part of your parishioners, you gain an 
access to their conversation and confidence, which 
is^ rarely granted to the superior clergy, without 
extraordinary address and the most insinnating ad- 
vances on their parts. And this is a viduable pri- 
vilege ; for it enables you to inform yoarselvea of 
the moral and religious state of your flocks, of their 
wants and weaknesses, their habits and opinions, 
of the vices which prevail, and the principles from 
which they proceed ; in a word, it enables you to 
study the distemper before you apply the remedy; 
and, not only so, but to apply .the remedy in the 
most commodious form, and with the best effect; 
by private persuasion and reproof, by gentle -and 
unsuspected conveyances in the intimacy of friend- 
ship and opportunities of conversation. To this 
must be added the many occasions, which ttie livw 
ing in habits of society with your parishioners af^ 
fords you of reconciling dissenstons, healing animo- 
sities, administering advice to ttie young and in- 
experienced, and consolation to age and misery. 
I put you in mind of this advantage, because the 
right use of it constitutes one of the moat respects 
ble employments not only of our order, but of hu- 
man nature; and leaves you, believe me, little lo 
envy in the condition of your superiors, or to regret 
in your own. It is true, that this description sup* 
poses you to reside so constantly, and to continue 
so long in the satne parish, as to have fonned some 
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acqaalateoc* with th« p«nonB and charactort of 
your parishioners ; and what scheme of doing good 
in jour profeieion, or even of doing your d«iy, 
do«« Bot appose this i 

Bnt whilst I recommeBd a jast conoem for our 
reputation, and a proper desire of public esteem, I 
would by no Ineaas flatter thai passion for praise 
sad popularity, which seiaee oftentiuMs the miadfl 
of young clergymen, especially when their first a(H 
pMMvnce in their profession has been received with 
moru than common approbation. Unfbrtunate suc- 
cess ! if it incite them to seek fame by affeetatloa 
sad hypocrisy, or lead, as ranity sometimes does, 
to ^bthnsiasm and Mctrayaganoe. This is not tte 
teste or character I am holding out to your Imltik 
tion* The popular preacher courts ftune for its own 
s«ke« or for what he can make of it; the slneerel^ 
pious minister of Christ modestly inyites esteem, 
only* or principally, that it may lend efficacy to his 
inetruction, and weight to his reproofs; the one seeks 
to be known and proclaimed abroad, the other is 
otmtent with the silent respect of his neighbour- 
hood* sensible that that is the theatre upon which 
alooc his good name can assist him in the discharge 
of his duty. 

It may be necessary likewise to caution you- 
against some awkward endeavours to lift themselves 
into importance, which young clergymen not anfre* 
quMitly fall upon; such as a conceited way of 
speaking, new airs and gestures, affected manners, 
a mimicry of the fashions, Ianguage,lind diversions, 
or even of the follies and vices, of a higher life } a 
hunting after the acquaintance of the great, a cold 
and distant behaviour towards their former equals, 
and a contemptuous neglect of their society. No* 
thing was ever gained by these arts, if ttiey deserve 
the name of arts, but derision and dislike. Poesl- 
bly they may not offend against any rule of moral 
probity ; but if they disgust those with whom you 
are to live, and upon whom the good you do must 
be done, they defeat not only their own end, but. 
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in a gr«at measure, the very design and oae of jov 
vocation. 

Having premised these few observations, I pr^ 
cecd to describe the qualities which principally con- 
duce to the end we have at present in view, the pos> 
session of a fair and respected character. 
. And the first virtue (for so I will call it), which 
appears to me of importance for this purpose, is 
frugality. If there be a situation in the world, in 
which profusion is without excuse, it is in that of 
a young clergyman who has little beside his profes- 
sion to depend upon for his support. It Is foUj» 
it is ruin. — Folly, for whether it aim at luxarj or 
show, it must fall ^niserably short of its design. In 
these competitions we are outdone by every rival. 
The provision which clergymen meet with upon 
their entrance into the church is adequate in most 
cases to the wants and decencies of their situation, 
but to nothing more. To pretend to more, is to set 
up our poverty not only as the subject of coa> 
stant observation, but as a laughing-stock to every 
observer. Profusion is ruin ; for it ends, and soon 
too, in debt, in injustice, and insolvency. Ton 
well know how meanly, in the country more espe* 
cially, every man is thought of who cannot pay hb 
credit ; in what terms he is spoken of — ^in what 
light he is viewed — what a deduction this ia from 
his good qualities— what an aggravation of baa bad 
ones — ^what insults he is exposed to from his credi- 
tors, what contempt from all . K or is this judgment 
far amiss. Let him not speak of honesty, who is 
daily practising deceit; for every man who as not 
paid is deceived. Let him not talk of libcralilif, 
who puts it ont of his power to perform one act of 
it. Let him not boast of spirit, of honour, of inde- 
pendence, who fears the face of his creditors, and 
who meets a creditor in every street. There is no 
meanness in frugality: the meanness is in those 
shifts and expedients, to which extravagance is suxe 
to bring men. Profusion is a very equivocal proof 
of generosity. The proper distinction is not b«> 
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tween him who spends and him who saves ; for they 
may be equally sel fish ; bat between him who spend^ 
upon himself, and him who spends upon others. 
When I extol frugality, it is not to praise that mi<* 
nute parsimony .which serves for little but to vex 
ourselves and tease those about us, but to persuade 
you to economy upon apian, and that plan delibe- 
rately adjusted to your circumstances and expectl^ 
tions. Set out with it, and it is easy ; to retrieve, 
out of a small income, is only not impossible. Fru- 
gality in this sense, we preach not only as an article 
of prudence, but as a lesson of virtue. Of this fru- 
gality it has been truly said, that it is the parent of 
liberty, of independence, of generosity. 

A second essential part of a clergyman's charac- 
ter, is sobriety. In the scale of human vices there 
may be some more criminal than drunkenness, but 
none so humiliating. A clergyman cannot, with< 
out infinite confusion, produce himself in the pulpit 
before those who have been witnesses to his intem- 
perance. The folly and extravagance, the rage and 
ribaldry, the boasts and quarrels, Uie idiotism and 
brutality of that condition, will rise up in their 
imaginations in full colours. To discourse of tem- 
perance, to touch in the remotest degree upon the 
subject, is but to revive his own shame. For you 
will soon have occasion to observe, that those who 
are the slowest in taking any part of a sermon to 
themselves, are surprisingly acute in applying it to 
the preacher. 

Another vice, which there is the same, together 
with many additional, reasons for guarding you 
against, is dissoluteness. In my judgment, the 
crying sin and calamity of this country at present, 
is licentiousness in the intercourse of the sexes. 
It is a vice which hardly admits of argument or 
dissuasion. It can only be encountered by the cen- 
sures of the good, and the discouragement it ra> 
ceives from the most respected orders of the com- 
munity. What then shall we say, when they who 
ought to cure the malady, propagate the contagion ? 
Upon this subject bear away one observtition, that 
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'When you tufftr yoarselvw to be engaged ia waj 
oacbMto connexion, yon not only corrupt an indi- 
vidnal by your solicitations, but debauch a whole 
neighboarhood by the profligacy of yonr ezamfde. 
The habit I will next recommend as the foanda- 
tion of almost all other good ones, is retireroenti 
Were I required to comprise my advice to yonng 
olOTfymen in one sentence, it should be in this, 
lieam to live alone. Half of your faults originate 
from the want of this faculty. It is impatience of 
selitodf which carries yon continually from your 
pariebes, your home, and your duty ; makes you 
foreoiost in every party of pleasure and place of 
diversion; dissipates your thoughts, distracts yoor 
studies, leads you into expense, keeps you in di*> 
tress, puts you out of humour wltii your profession, 
onuses you to place yourselves at the head of some 
low company, or to fasten yourselves as despicn- 
ble retainers to the houses and society of the rich. 
"Whatever may be the case with those, whose fbi^- 
tanes and opportunities can command a constant 
mecession of company ; in situations like ours to 
be able to pass our time with satisfaction alone, and 
at home, is not only a preservative of character, 
but the very secret of happiness. Do what we will, 
we must be much and often by ourselves ; if this be 
irksome, the main portions of life will be unhappy. 
Besides which we are not the less qualified for so- 
olety, because we are able to live without it. Our 
company will be the more welcome for being never 
obtruded. 'It is with this, as with many plea> 
sures: he meets with it the oftenest, and enjoys it 
ttie best, who can most easily dispense with the 
want of it. 

But what, you say, shall I do alone ? reading is 
my proper occupation and my pleasure, but books 
are out of my reach, and beyond my purchase. 
They who make tbls complaint are such as seek no> 
thing from| books but amusement^ and find amuse- 
ment from none but works of narrative orimagina- 
tien. Thto taste, I allow, cannot be supplied by 
v moderate expense or ordinary opportunitiee: 
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tout afply yoars»lv«s to stndjr; take ia buMi any 
luraach of oseAil science, especially of those parts 
of it which are subsidiai^y to the knowledge or<reli> 
gion, and a few books will suffice ; for iastance, a 
commeatarj upon the New Testament read so m 
to be remembered, will employ a great daal of lei- 
sure very profitably. There is likewise another ro- 
sooroe which you have forgot, I mean the compo- 
aition of sermons* I am far from refasing you the 
baoefit of oilier men's labours ; I only reqnire that 
they be called in, not to flatter laziness, but to as- 
sist industry. You fimd yonrseftf aaablc to fur- 
niah a sermon every week ; try to oonpose ona 
e^ery month : depend upon it jou will coqsultyoar 
own satisfactioo, as well as the edification of yoar 
hearers ; and that however inferior your comp«Mi- 
UoDS mi^ be to those of others ia some respects* 
tiiey will be better delivered, and better received; 
they will compensate for many defects by a closer 
application to the ways and manners, the actnsi 
thoughts, reasoning, and language, the erron* 
doubts, prejudices* and vices, the habits, cba<«o» 
tors, and propensities of your congregation, thaa 
can be expected from borrowed discourses— at aay 
rate, you are passing your time virtuously and ho^ 
ntfurably. 

With retirement, I connect reserve ; by which I 
mean, in the first place, some degree of delicacy in 
the choice of your company, and of refinement in 
yoor pleaanres. Above all tilings, keep ontof pub- 
Uo^iouses — ^yott have no business there — ^yourbeinf 
aaea to go in and out of them is disgraceful'^yoar 
presence in tiiese places entitles evMy maa who 
■neets you there, to affront you by coarse jeste, bf 
indecent or opprobrious U^cs ai conversation-* 
Boitber be seen at drunken feasts, boisterous «ports« 
late hours, or barbarous diversioas — let your amua^ 
meats, like every thing about you, be still and 
quiet and unoffending. Carry the same reserva 
into your cofvespondenoe with your superioia* 
Farpue profemen^ if any proi^ieots of k ppesenit 
t^ema«lv«8»!Botool7 by^hoaoiuaMemMttai bntiKith 
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moderate anxiety. It is not essential to happias 
perhaps not very conducive — ^were it of greater* 
portance than it is, no more successful rule ocii 
be given you, than to do your duty quietly aiuic» 
tentadly, and to let things take their coarse. T« 
may have been brought up vith different notiott. 
biit be assured, that for once that preferment isf» 
feited by modesty, it is ten times lost by intrawi 
and importunity. Every one sympathises vi^ 
neglected merit, but who shall lament over repuhca 
impudence? 

The last expedient I shall mention, and in eo» 
junction with the others, a very efficacioos one to- 
wards engaging respect, is seriousness in your d^ 
portment, especially in discharging the offices ci 
your profession. Salvation is so awful a concen, 
that no human being, one would think, could be 
pleased with seeing it, or any thing belonging to it, 
treated with levity. For a moment, in a certaio 
state of the spirits, men may divert themselTes, or 
affect to be diverted, by sporting with their most 
sacred interests ; but no one in his heart derides 
religion long— ~ What are we — any of us ? — ^religioa 
, soon will be our only care and friend. Seriousness, 
therefore, in a clergyman is agreeable, not only to 
the serious, but to men of all tempers and deacrip* 
tions. And seriousness is enough : a prepossess- 
ing appearance, a melodious voice, a graceful d^ 
livery, are indeed enviable accomplishments : bat 
much, we apprehend, may be done without them. 
The great point is, to be thought in earnest. Seem 
act then to be brought to any part of your duty by 
constraint, to perform it with relootance, to go 
tiirough it in haste, or to quit it with symptoms of 
delight. In reading the services of the church, 
provided you manifest a conscientiousness of the 
meaning and importance of what you are about, 
and betray no contempt of your duty, or of your 
congregation, your manner cannot be too plaia 
and simple. - Your common method o'f speaking, if 
it be not too low, or too rapid, do not alter, or only 
so much as to be^ heard distinctly. I mention tbis» 
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because your elocution is more apt to offend by 
straining and stiffness, than on the side of ease and 
familiarity. The seme plainness and simplicity 
■which I recom'mend in the delivery, prefer also in 
the style and composition of your sermons. Orna- 
ments, or even accuracy of language, cost the 
writer much trouble, and produce small advantage 
to- the hearer. Let the character of your sermons 
betroth and informaiion, aad a decent par ticula- 
irUy. Propose one point in one discourse, and 
stick to it ; a hearer never carries away more than 
one impression-— disdain not the old fashion of di- 
viding your sermons into heads — in the bands of a 
master, this may be dispensed with ; in yonrs, a ser- 
mon which rejects these helps to perspicuity, will 
turn out a bewildered rhapsody, without aim or 
effect, order or conclusion. In a word, strive to 
make your discourses nsefnl, and they who profit 
by your preaching, will soon learn, and long con* 
tinue, to be pleased with it. 

I have now finished the enumeration of those 
qualities which are required in the clerical charac- 
ter, and which, wherever they meet, make even 
youth venerable, and poverty respected; which will 
secure esteem under every disadvantage of fortune, 
person, and situation, and notwithstanding great 
defects of abilities and attainments. But I must 
not stop here ; a good name, fragrant and precious 
as it is, is by us only valued in subserviency to 
our duty, in subordination to a higher reward. If 
we are more tender of our reputation, if we are 
more studious of esteem than others, it is from a 
persuasion, that by first obtaining the respect of our 
congregation, and next by availing ourselves of 
that respect, to promote amongst them peace and 
virtue, useful knowledge and benevolent disposi- 
tions, we are purchasing to ourselves a reversion 
and inheritance valuable above all price, important 
beyond every other interest or success. 

Go, then, into the vineyard of the gospel, and 
may the grace of God go with you. The religion 
jou preach is true. Dispense its ordinances with 
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MrioasiMss, iU doctrines wifli Bincerity— mrft iti 
prec«pt8» display its hop«s, produce its terrav— 
" be sober, be vigilant" — ** have a good reports* 
•■xGonfiam the faitli of others, testify and adon 
your own, by the virtues of your life aod the saa» 
tity of your reputation — be peaceable, be cooite> 
ous ; condescending to men of the lowest condition 
— •" apt to teach, willing |o communicate ;" so far 
as the immutable laws of truth and probity wall 
permit, " be every thing unto all men, that ye may 
gain some." 

The world will requite you with its esteem* The 
awakened sinner, the ^enlightened saint, the yonng 
whom you have trained to virtue, the old whom you 
have visited with the consolations of Chriatianity, 
shall pursue you with prevailing Uessings and «f> 
fectual prayers. You will close your lives and au> 
nistry with consciences vojwi of offence, and full of 
hope. — ^To present at the last day even one reco> 
vered soul, reflect how grateful an offering it will 
be to him, whose commission wm to save n world 
—infinitely, no doubt, but still only in degraa^ 
does our office differ from bis — himself Mm fini^ 
born; it was the business of his life, the merit of 
his death, the counsel of his Father's love, the 
eise and consummation of his own, ** to bring i 
brethren unto glory." 
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SERMON III. 

A DISTINCTION OF ORDERS IN THE CHURCH 
DEFENDED Ul»ON PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC UTILITY. 

And he gave somef apostles and some, prophets ; and 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors ana teachers s jftfr 
the perfeettnr of the saints, for the worh of the ministrjh 
for the^d^titng tffthe bodff 4^ CAm<.— Eptaefu iv. 11, 12. 

In our reasoning and discourses upon the rules and 
nature of the Christian dispensation, there is no 
disttnction which ought to be preserved with greater 
car« than that which exists between the institution* 
as it addresses the conscience and regulates the 
duty of particular Christians, and as it regards the 
discipline and government of the Christian church. 
It was our Saviour's design and the first object of 
bis ministry, to afford to a lost and ignorant world 
such discoveries of their Creator's will, of their 
own Interest, and future destination; such assured 
principles of faith, and rules of practice ; such 
new motives, terms, and means of obedience ; as 
oiistit enable all, and engage many, to enter upon 
a course of life, which, by rendering the person 
who pursued it acceptable to Ood, would conduct 
him to happiness, in anotlier stage of his exist- 
ence. 

It was a second intention of the Founder of 
ChristiftQity, but subservient to the former, to as. 
sociafe those who consented to take upon them the 
profession of his faith and service, into a separate 
community, for the purpose of united worship and 
mutaal edification, for the better transmission and 
manifestation of the faith that was delivered to 
themfy but principally to promote the exercise of 
that fraternal disposition which their new relation 
to ea<^h other, which the visible participation of the 
same name and hope and calling, was calculated to 
excite. 

from a view of these distinct parts of the evan- 
gelic dispensation, we are led to place a real' difl 
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ference, between the religion of particular Ouii- 
tians* and the polity of Christ's clxurch. The oh 
is personal and individual-^acknowledges no so^ 
jection to human authority — ^is traosactcd in tke 
heart-— is an account between Grod and. oar own 
, ponsciences alone : the other, appertaining to v^ 
ciety (like every tiling which relates to the joint in- 
terest and requires the co-operation of many per- 
sons)> is visible and external — prescribes rules of 
common order, for the observation of which, we an 
responsible not only to God, but to the society of 
which we are members, or, what is the aame thiqg, 
to those with whom the public authority of the so 
ciety is deposited, 

. But the difference which I am principally con- 
cerned to establish consists in this, that whilst the 
precepts of Christian morality and the fundamea- 
tal articles of his faith are, for the most part, prc> 
cise and absolute, are of perpetual, universal^ and 
Unalterable obligation; the laws which respect 
the discipline, instruction, and government of the 
community, are delivered in terms so general and 
indefinite, as to admit of an application adapted to 
the mutable condition and varying exigences of 
the Christian church. "As my Father hatii sent 
me, so send I you.**— -" Let every thing be done 
decently and in order."—-" Lay hands suddenly 
on no man.'*— i*' Let him that ruleth do it with di- 
ligence." — " The things which thou hast heard of 
me, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also." — ** For this 
cause left I thee, that thou shouldest set in order 
the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city." 

. These are all general directions, supposing, i»> 
deed, the existence of a regular ministry in the 
ehureb, but describing no specific order of pre-enu> 
aence or distribution of office and authority. If 
any other instances can be adduced more circoo^ 
stantial than these, they will be found like the i^ 
pointment of the seven deacons, the collections for 
tl»c saints, the laying by in store upon the Axtt d«y 
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of the -vreek, to b« rales of the society, rather than 
laws of the religion — ^recommendations and expe* 
dicnts fitted to tlie state of the several churches by 
those who then administered the affairs of them, 
rather tlian precepts delivered with a solemn de- 
sign of fixing a constitation for succeeding agesj 
The jost ends of religious as of civil anion are etcr* 
nally the same ; but the means by which these ends 
may be best promoted and secured, will vary with 
the Ticissitndes of time and occasion, will differ ad 
cording to the local circumstances, the peculiar tit 
toation, the improvement, character, or even the^ 
prejudices and passions, of the several communl* 
ties upon whose conduct and edification they are 
ntended to operate. '■* 

The apostolic directions which are preserved in 
the writings of the New Testament, seem to exclude 
no ecclesiastical constitution which the experience 
and more instructed judgment of future ages might 
find it expedient to adopt. And this reserve, if we 
may so call it, in the legislature of the Christian 
church, was wisely suited to its primitive condition; 
compared with its expected progress an& extent* 
The circumstances of Christianity in the early pe- 
riod of its propagation were necessarily very on' 
like those which would take place when it became 
the esteblisbed religion of great nations. The ra.- 
diments, indeed, of the future plant were involved 
within the grain of mnstard-seed, but still a differ- 
ent treatment was required for its susfentation 
when the birds of the air lodged amongst its 
branches. A small select society under the guid* 
ance of inspired teachers, without temporal righta,i 
and without property, founded in the midst of ene* 
miee,and living in subjection to unbelieving rulers, 
divided from the rest of the world by many singu* 
larities of conduct and persuasion, and adverse to 
the idolatry which public authority every where 
supported, differed so much from the Christian 
ohnreh after Christianity prevailed as the religion 
of the state ; when its economy became gradually, 
interwoven with the civil government of the conn- 
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try; wbui the poritj and propagation of its faith 
were left to the ordiaary expedients of homan ia* 
•truction and an authentic Scripture ; when per* 
tecution and indigence were to be eucceeded by 
legal secnrity and public provision— «lande»tine 
and precarioQs opportanities of hearing tha word 
and communicating in the ritet of Christianity, 
by stationary pastors and appropriated seaaons, as 
WfeU as places, of religious worship and resort; I 
say, the situation of the Christian commnai^ was 
so different in the infant and adult state of Ghns- 
tiaaity, that the highest inconvenience wonld have 
fbllowed from establishing a preciia consCitation 
which was to be obligatory opon both : the same 
disposition of affairs wbich was. most commodiont 
aAd conducive to edi&cation in the one, bacom- 
idg probably impracticable under the circua- 
stances, or altogether inadequate to the wants, off 
the other* 

What farther recommends the forbearance ob> 
aervable in this fiht of the ChristiaD institution , 
ia the consideration^ tiiat as ChristiAotty solicited 
admission into every country of the world, it can* 
tlousty refrained from interfering with the muni- 
cipal regulations or civil condition of any. Nef* 
Ugent of every view, but what related to the dali- 
Tsrance of mankind from spiritual perdition, tiie 
Saviour of the world advanced no preteoaions 
which, by disturbing the arrangements of haraaa 
pelity, might present an obstacle to the receptiQa 
of his faith. We may ascribe it to this design, that 
he left the laws- of his chnrch so open and indeler* 
mlnate, that whilst the ends of religious commnnioa 
were sufficiently declared, the form of the society 
might be assimilated to the civil constitution of each 
country, to which it should always commonicats 
strength and support in return for tlie protection 
it received. If there be any truth in these obecTYa- 
ttons, they lead to this temperate and charitable 
conclusion, ** that Christianity may be professed 
Wider any form of church government.*' 

Bttt though all things are lawful^ ail ttunga f 
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a#fc ^ifipcdicntt if Vff concede to other clrarehee 
the Christian legality of their constitation,'to long 
M Christian *tronhip and inptraetiop are compe* 
tantlj- provided lor, we maybe allowed tojaBsftii* 
tnia' the aditalage of oUr own, upon prinefplet 
wkieh oil partioa 'ac|itiowledg»>^HDonsidcrafti(^r'of 
pnbtlo utikly^. We may %e idlowed to contend, 
that whilst wo inritate, •» Aa* aa a great disparity 
00 circwosstanccs peimlts^tha example, and.^al 
we ftpprehend to be-th* ordirr;'«f the apostotW ago, 
o«r ehar«h »nd Mdttlry aft lBferi<» to none in 
the ^ee» object t)ftiMir4ostilntion, tkeir saftable^ 
n«* to protasefUand wptaold'the protoaion, kn«rw> 
ledgo, and infl««ncb/rof plir» Christianity. Tha 
siparation ot a paftieiiinr order of tften^ for tho 
WDiic of tha ihiaislr>-u<h*- reserving to thes#* ex* 
«iosiv«ly, the eondvctrof pcblic worship- and the 
preaching of thSriTord-^^fae disiribntion' of th^ 
eonntry into districts, and the Miigningof each 
dtotrict to the cwroimd cAiafige^f its proper pastor 
^lastly, tho nppoitttment id the clergy of a mainla- 
nnAbo independent of the daprlite of tbalf congre* 
gation, ar^ mettnres of ecctosissttcat polie^ Which 
have been adoptid by every natioodd^sfabtlshibtot 
of^Clirlttfantty id' tho world; ' Concerning theM 
p6lnts there exists no controversy. The t^lef art&» 
do of regnlati'on upon trhicfa tile jndifment of 8<MM 
protastaat -ohnrches distfenis trbbn onrs is, that 
whilst they have established a perfect parity'among 
tboir clergy, we prefer a distinction of ordeta in 
tbo eborcb, not only raYecommbndiid by the vsage 
of the purest Nines, bat' as better calcnlated'fO' pro» 
faiole, what all ohttrebfes mast desire, the credit and 
oAeitcy of th« saderdotal office* 
- 'Th# fbrce and tmth of this last consideration I 
wtll^deavoortoi^inteis. ' 
• '^rsVThe body 'Af tM clergy in common with 
w^ry-MitliMt '^stfeiefy; most* ttecessaifly contain 
-tfoific 'iiitei<tial 'jlt-ovlstto foY the" goverbiheAt and 
^eorrectton of fts Araihbert; ' Where a distinetiote of 
^vders is not iacktiowlMged, tlib government can 
only be administered by synods and assemblies 
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bacavM the snppoftitioo of equality forbids the dc* 
lagation of aathority to single persons. Now, »!• 
thoagh it may be requisite to consult and collect 
the opinions of a community, in the motDentmis 
deliberations which ought to precede the aatablish* 
ment of those public laws by which it is to be 
booad ; yet in every society the execution of these 
laws, the current end ordinary^ffairs of its gorera* 
ment, are better managed by fewer hands. To 
oommit personal questions to public debate, to re« 
fer every case and character which requires aa^ 
madversion to the suffrages and examination oCa 
numerous assembly, what is it, but to feed and to 
perpetuate contention, to supply materials for end* 
less altercation, and opportunities for the indulg- 
ence of concealed enmity and private prejndicea i 
The complaint of ages testifies, with how much ii^ 
iammation,and how little equi^, ecclesiastical co» 
rentions have conducted their proceedings; how 
apt intrigue has ever been to pervert inquiry, and 
damonr to confound discussion* Whatever may 
be the other benefits of equality, peace is best ae> 
cured by subordination. And if this be a coaai* 
deration of moment in every society, it is of pecu> 
liar importance to the clergy. Preachers of peace, 
ministers- of charity and of reconciliation to the 
world, that constitution surely ill befits their of> 
fice and character which has a tendency to eo- 
gage them in contests and disputes with one aiw 
other. 

Secondly, The appointment of vsrious orders in 
the church may be considered as the stationing of 
ministers of religion in the various ranks of civil 
life. The distinctions of the clergy ought, in soma 
measure, to correspond with the distinctions of lay> 
society, in order to supply each class of the people 
with a clergy of their own level and description, 
with whom they may live and associate upon tenna 
of equality. This reason is not imaginary nor ia. 
significant. The usefulness of a virtuous andwell* 
informed clergy consists neither wholly nor pria. 
cipally in their public preaching, or the stalod 
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nmcfioo* of Ihflir order. It is from the- exaai]»lk 
and in the society of »ueh persooe, thai the reqal* 
•ites which prepare the mind for tiie reception of 
virtue and knowledge^ a taste for seriens reflection 
and discourse, habits of thonght and reasoning,' * 
▼eneration for the laws and awful troths of Chria- 
tianity, a disposition to inouire^anda solicitude 
to learn, are best gained? at least, -the decency of 
deportment, the sobriety of manners and eonvers*- 
tion, the learning, the gravity, whid» osuaily ac- 
company the clerical character, insensibly diffase 
their influence over every company into which they 
are admitted. Is it of no importance to provide 
friends and companions of this character for tiM 
superior as well as for the middle order of the coi» 
nmnity i Is it flattery, to say, that the manners and 
society of higher life would snflFer some deprava- 
tion, from the loss of so many men of liberal ha- 
bits and edacation, as at present, by occupying 
elevated stations in the church, are entitled to be 
received into its number ? Thn intercourse wouM 
iease, if the clergy were reduced to a level witk 
one another, and, of consequence, with the infe- 
rior part of the community. These distinctions, 
whilst they prevail, must be complied with. How 
much soever the moralist may despise, or the dt 
vine overlook, the discriminations of rank, which 
the rules or prejudices of modern life have in* 
trodoced into society ; when we have the world Co 
iBstroct and to deal wltii, we must take and treat 
it as it Is, not as the wishes or the speculations of 
philosophy would represent it to our view. Whem 
tre describe the public as peculiarly interested in 
every thing which affects, though but remotely 
the character of the great and powerful, it is not 
that the soul of the rich man is more precious than 
the salvation of the poor, but because his virtues 
end his vices have a more considerable and extc» 
sivo effect. 

• Thirdly, They who behold the privileges and emo* 
hunents of the superior clergy with the most «A« 
frieftdiy inclination, profess nevertfadess to wtoh', 

O S 
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that th« order itself •hoold be respected ; bot bov 
is this respect to be procured ? It is equally impo» 
Alible, to invest every clergyman with the decors, 
tions of affluence and rank, and to maintain lbs 
credit and reputation of an order which is altoge- 
ther destitute cf these distinctions. ladiTidnals, 
by the singularity of their virtue or their talents, 
jvay surmount all disadvantages; but the order 
will be contemned. At present, every niember of 
our ecclesiastical establishment communicates la 
' the dignity which is conferred upon a few— everj 
clergyman shares in the respect which is paid to 
his superiors'^tbe ministry is honoured in the per* 
sons of prelates. Nor is this economy pecaliar to 
our order. The profession of arms and of the law 
derive their lustre and esteem, not merely from 
^eir utility (which is a reason only to the few), 
but from the exalted place in the «cale of civil life, 
which hath been wisely assigned to those who fill 
stations of power and eminence in these great depart- 
ments. And if this disposition of honours be ap> 
proved in other kinds of public employment, why 
should not the credit and liberality of ours be op> 
held by the same expedient ? 

Fourthly, Rich and splendid situations in the 
church have been justly regarded as prizes held out 
to invite persons of good hopes and ingenuous a^ 
tainmenta to enter into its service. The value of 
the prospect may be the same, but the allurement 
is much greater, where opulent shares are re- 
served to reward the success of a few, than where, 
by a more equal partition of the fund, all indeed 
are competently provided for, but no one can raise 
even his hopes beyoi^d a penurious mediocritj of 
subsistence and situation. It is certainly of con. 
iequence that young men of promising abilities be 
encouraged to engage in the ministry of the church ; 
otherwise, our profession will be composed of the 
refuse of every other. None will be found content 
to. stake the fortune of their lives in this calling, 
but they whom slow parts, personal defects, or a 
^eprfssed condition of birth and educatioo, pr^ 
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dude from advancement in any other. The Tocau 
tion in time comes to be thought mean and nncre- 
ditable— -etndy languishes — sacred emdition de« 
cAinei — not only the order is disgraced, but reli- 
gion itself disparaged in such hands. Some of the 
most judicious and moderate of the presbyteries 
«]ergy have been known to lament tiiis defect in 
tteir constitution. They see and deplore the bacW 
wardness in youth of actire and well-coltiTateil 
faculties, to enter into the church, andjtheir^freqnent 
resolution to quit it. Again, if a gradation of or- 
ders be necessary to iarite candidates into the pro- 
fession, it is still more so to excite diligence and 
emulation, to promote an attention to character and 
public opinion when they are in it ; especially ifi 
guard against that sloth and negligence, into which 
men are apt to fall, who are i^ved too soon at the 
limits of tibeir expectations. We will not say, that 
tiie race is always to the swift, or the prise to the 
dcserrlng ; but we have never known that age of the 
church in which the advantage was not on the side 
of learning and decency. 

These reasons appear to me to be well founded, 
and tliey have this in their favour, that they do not 
swppose too much ; they suppose not any imprac- 
tieable precision in the reward of merit, or any 
gMater degree of disinterestedne8s,circumspection, 
sad propriety in the bestowing of ecclesiastical pre- 
fcrment, than what actually takes place. They are, 
however, much strengthened, and our ecclesiastical 
constitution defended with yet greater success, 
^hen men of conspicuous and acknowledged mo> 
rit are called to its superior stations : ** when it 
goeth well with the righteous the city rejoiceth." 
"When pious labours and exemplary virtue, when 
distinguished learning or eminent utility, when long 
or arduous services are repaid with afBuence and 
dignity, when a life of severe and well*directed ap- 
plication to the studies of religion, when wasted 
spirits and declining health, are suffered to rqwse 
in honourable leisure, the good and wise applaud a 
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eoottitation which hat provided soch 4bings bn 
tttch men. 

I1oaUy> Let us reflect that these, after all, i^n hat 
•Bcondary^ objects* Christ came not to found aa 
empire upon earth, or to invest his dmrch -with 
iMnporal immnnities. He came ** to seek said to 
Mve that which was lost ;** to pvrify to hims^f, 
6om«inidst tlie pollutions of a corrnpt world, " m 
peonliar people, aealooa of good works/* As far 
as our estabUshment conduces to- forward aad fa^ 
cilitatetheseesds, so far we are sure it' falls in with 
his design^ and is sanctifiedrbj his authoritj. And 
whilst they who are intrusted with its govenuaeol 
employ their <cares,and the influence of their stations^ 
iagadicionsand unremitting^ndeavourato cBlargtt 
the dominion of virtue and <^ Christianity over tho 
hearts and affectioos^f mankind,- whilst *' by pure* 
aesa,.by knowledge,'''by the aids of learning, by tb« 
piety of 'their example, they -labour to inform the 
consciences and improve the mor^s of th« poopl* 
•ommitted to theiv charge, they secure to them- 
selves, and to the church in which they pteaid^ 
peaeo and • permanency, reverence and support* 
what > is infinitely more, they " save their own 
•ottls;'^ they prepare for the approach of^that Ire- 
qsendous d«y» when Je»os Christ shall return again 
to the world and to bis churoh, at once the graokms 
cewarder of the toils, and patience, and fidelity of 
hiaeervants^and the strict avenger of abifWcd power 
ittddMigleoied 4»tyr 
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SERMON IV. 

THB USE^AND PROPRIETY OF LOCkL AND 
OCCASIONAL PREACHING. 

ftSTSRBND BRSTBRBN, ' 

Tb B late ArchbUhop Seeker, whose memorj is cat^ 
tied to public respeet, as on many accounts, so es- 
pecially for the judgment witii which be described , 
and flie affecting seriousness with which he recoa>> 
mended the duties of his profession, in one of bis 
charges to the ciergy of his diocess,* exhorts them 
"to make their sermons local." I have always 
considered this adrice as founded in a knowUdgt 
4>f human life, but as requiring, in its application, 
s more than ordinary exercise of Christian pm- 
dedoe. Whilst I repeat therefore the rule itself, 
with great veneration for the authority by which it 
was delivered, I think it no unfit employment of 
the present opportunity, to enlarge so far upon its 
nee and meaning, as to point out some of the in- 
stances in which it may be adopted, with the pro- 
Iwbility of making salutary impressions upon tiie 
minds of our hearers. 

.• But, before I proceed, I would warn you, and 
that with all the solemnity that can belong to any 
admonition of mine, against rendering your dis> 
courses, M iocal, as to Im pointed and levelled at 
particular persons in your congregation. This spo* 
ciet of address may produce in the party for whom 
it is intended, confusion perhaps and shame, but 
not with tiieir proper firaita of penitence and hnmi- 
Itty. Instead of which, these sensations will be 
accompanied with bitter resentment against the 
preacher, and a kind of obstinate and detennined 
opposition to his reproof. He will impute yonr of> 
Aciousaess to personal enmity, to party spirit, to 
the pleasure of triumphing over an adversary with- 

' • Arehbbhopof Csoteitaiy't Third Charge to Ut Clcrff . 
Ab]^ Seckefsiroiks, toL It. 
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out Interruption or reply, to insult assuming the 
form of advice, or to any motive rather than a con- 
scientious solicitude for the .amendment and salra- 
tion of your flock. And as the person himself s«l- 
dom profits by admonitions conveyed in this way, 
so are they equally useless, or perhaps noxions, to 
the rest of the assembly ; for the moment the con- 
gregation discover to whom the chastisement is di> 
rcicled, from* that moment tbej cease to apply any 
fart qf it io . themselves. They are not adifiad, 
fhey are not affected : on the contrary, they Ara 
diverted, by descriptions of which they see tbo 4^ 
tign, and by invectives of which they think Ifa^ 
aomprehend the aim. Soma who would feel strong 
iy the- impropriety of grosa and evident penonall> 
ties, may yet hope to itit their mark by cocvtdtMid 
.oblique allusions. Now oC Ihb scheme, evwB vhan 
conducted with 4ha greirtest skill, it nuy bm ob- 
served that the allusions must either be pereeivad, Ar 
not. If they be not perceived, they, fail of the effect 
intended by them ; if they be, they are open to tlie 
objections which lie against more, explicit and UK 
dissembled attacks. Whenever we are conaeioas, 
in the composition o^ our discoucses, of a view te 
partioqlAKcbaractf ra in our congregation or pariah, 
we ojight to take for granted that ear view will te 
understood. Thoise applications, therefore, which, 
if they were direct, would prodnce more bad em(^ 
tions than good imes, it is better to discard entire 
ly from our sermons: that is to say, it la better to 
lay askle the design altogether, than to attaospt tf 
diagnise it by a management which is feaerallj 
detected, and which, if not seen ttirangh, defeali 
its purpose by its pbecnrity. The crimes (hea^or 
individuals let ua reserve for opportttnitiea of pA 
▼ate and teasonable expostnlatkm. Happy is tho 
bleigyman who has ^e faculty of cemmBnieatii^ 
•dvico and ^emdnstnfnce with pcrsoasion and ^ 
Hex, and the virtue to seise and improve every pn*> 
per occasion of doing it{ but in thef alpit^let pA 
▼ate, characters be no otherwise adverted to, thtti 
M they fall in with the delincatioat of sins and d» 
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tl«s which our discourses must oecessarily con- 
tain, und which, whilst they avoid personalities, 
can never be too close or circumstantial. For the 
same reason that I think personal allusions repre- 
hensible, I should condemn any, eVen the remotest, 
reference to party or political transactions and 
disputes. These are at all times unfit subjects 
not only of discussion in the pulpit, but of hints 
and surmises. The Christian preacher has no 
other province than that of religion and morality. 
He it seldom led out of his way by honourable 
motives, and, I think, never with a beneficial ef- 
fect. 

Having premised this necessary caation, I return 
to the rule itself. By " local*' sermons I would 
understand, what the reverend prelate who used 
the expression seems principally to have meant 
by it, sermons adapted to the particular state of 
thought and opinion which we perceive to prevail 
in our congregation. A careful attention to this 
circumstance is of the utmost importance, because, 
as it varies, the same sermon may do a great deal 
of good, none at all or much harm. So that it is 
not the truth of what we are about to ofi«r which 
alone we ought to consider, but whether the argu- 
ment itself be likely to correct or to promote the 
torn and bias of opinion to which we already per- 
ceive too strong a tendency and inclination. With- 
out this circumspection we may be found to have 
imitated the folly of the architect who placed'hU 
buttress on the wrong side. The more the co» 
lamn pressed, the more firm was its construction'; 
and the deeper its foundation, the more certainly 
it hastened the rttin of the fabric. I do not mean 
that we should, upon any emergency, advance what 
is not true ; but that, out of many truths, we should 
select those, the consideration of which seemsbest 
suited to rectify tlie dispositions of thought, that 
were previously declining into error or extrava- 
gancy. For this model of preaching we may allege 
the highest of all possible authorities, the example of 
oor blessed Saviour himself. He alway s had in view 
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the posture of mind of the p^raone whom he m^ 
dre»»ed. He did not entertain the pharieeet wHk 
invectives against the open impiety of their «add» 
cean rivals; nor, on the otlier hand, did be soothe 
the sadducee*s ear with descriptions of pharisaieal 
pomp and folly. In the presence of the pharisce 
be preached against hypocrisy : to the saddaeoas 
be proved the resurrection of the dead. In Hke 
naQner, of thatknowa enmity which •nbei^led be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans this faithful teadur 
took no undue advantage, to mako friends or pra- 
aelytes of either. Upon tlie Jews he incolraiei 
a more comprehensive benevolence: with the 8» 
maritaa he defended the orthodoxy of the Jowisk 
creed. 

But I apprehend that I shall reader mj advice 
more intelligible, by exemplifying it in two or three 
Instances, drawn from what appears to be the pra> 
dominant disposition and religious character of thii 
country, and of the present times. 

In many former ages of religion, the strong pr» 
pensity of men's minds was to overvalue positive 
duties; which temper, when carried to cxoeaa,iiot 
only multiplied unauthorised rites and obeervaaeea, 
not only laid an unwarrantable stress upoa those 
which were prescribed ; but, what was worat of all, 
led men to expect, that, by a punctual atteaticm la 
the ordinances of religion, they could compeaid 
for a relaxation of its weighty and difficult duties 
of personal purity and relative justice. Ibn was 
the depraved state of religion amongst the. Jaws 
when our Saviour appeared ; and it waa tha defc. 
aeracy, against which some of the moat forcible of 
his adatooitions, and the severest of hie repraafk, 
were directed. Yet, notwithstanding that Cbrlst't 
own preaching, as well as the plan and spirit of Ids 
n^igion, were as adverse as poeaiblo t» eha a«at> 
ing or overvaluing of positive institolioot, Ihe ai^ 
ror which had corrupted the old dlspeasatioa, re- 
Yived under tha aewi and revived* witi doubla 
force, insomuch as to.transAwrallhcisttxniCf iata • 
service more prolix and burdeoMNne than tha Jaip* 
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Uk, and to ascribe an efficacj to certain religioaa 
pfrfonnances, which, in a great measure, super- 
seded the obligations of substantial virtue. That 
a^e, however, with us, is long since past. I fear 
there is room to apprehend that we are falling into 
mistakea of a contrarjr kind. Sadducees are more 
common amongst us than pharisees. We seem dis- 
p«ef d, not onlj to cast off the decent offices, which 
Uie temperate piety of our church hath eigoined, 
a* aids of devotioo« calls to repentance, or instm* 
mf pts of improvement, but to contemn and neglect 
nnder the name of forms and ceremonies, eVeii 
those rites, which, forasmuch as they were ordained 
Isy. the divine Founder of our religion, or by his in- 
spired messengers, and ordained with a view of 
their continuing in force through future generic 
tioos, are entitled to be accounted parts of Chris- 
tianity itself. In this situation of religion, and of 
mftn's thoughts with respect to it, he makes a bad 
cbpic^ of his subject, who. discoarses upon the fu- 
tility .of rites and Qrdinanqes, upon their insigaifi- 
o»pcy when taken by themselves, or even who iji- 
^ista too frequently, and in terms too strong, upon 
their inferiority to* moral precepts. We are rattier 
CikUed upon to sustain the authority of those insti- 
tutions which proceed from Christ or his apostles, 
»«Bd the reasonableness and credit t*{ those which 
claim no higlier priginal than public appointmcat. 
HVe are called upon to contend with respect to th« 
first, that they cannot be omitted with safety aay 
floore than other duties ; that the will of God onot 
ascertained' is tht immediate foundation of every 
duty : that when this will is known, it makes little 
difference to. us what is the subject pf it, still less by 
what denomination the precept is called, under 
-vhat class or division the duty is arranged. If it 
be commanded, and we have sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that it is so, it matters nothing whether tht 
c^bligation ba moral or natural, or positive or insti- 
tuted. He w))o places before him the will of God 
•s. the rule of his life, will not refine, or even dvell 
much opott these distinctions. The ordinances of 
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Chtistianity, it is true, are all of them significaat. 
Their meaning, and even their use, is not obseore. 
Bat were it otherwise ; was the design of any posi* 
tiTe institution inexplicable ; did it appear to have 
been proposed only as an exercise of obedience ; 
it was not for us to hesitate in our compliance. 
Even to inquire, with too much cariosity and 
impatience, into the cause and reason of a reli* 
gious command, is no evidence of an humble and 
submissive disposition; of a disposition, I mean; 
humble under the Deity's government of hit cre- 
ation, and submissive to his will, however signi- 
fied. 

■ It may be seasonable also to maintain, what I 
am convinced is true, that the principle of general 
utility, which upholds moral obligation itself, may, 
in various instances, be applied to evince the duty 
of attending upon positive institutions ; in other 
words, that the difference between natural and po- 
sitive duties is often more in the name than in the 
thing. The precepts of natural justice are there- 
fore only binding upon the conscience, becanse 
the observation of them is necessary or condnelve 
to the prosperity and happiness of social life. If 
there be, as there certainly are, religious iostitik^ 
tions which contribute greatly to form and tapport 
impressions upon the mind, that render men better 
members of civilised community; if these Instita- 
tions can only be preserved in their reputation and 
influence by the general respect which is paid to 
fhem ; there is the same reason to each of us for 
bearing our part in these observances, that thore Is 
for discharging the most acknowledged doties of 
natural religion. When I say, *'the reason is ttie 
aame," I mean that it is the skme in kiiut. The St" 
gree of strengtti and cogency which this reason 
possesses In any particular case, must always da* 
pend upon the value and importance of the partl- 
cular duty ; which admits of great variety. Bat 
moral and positive duties do not in this reapeal 
differ more than moral duties diflf^r from one an- 
other. So that when men accustom thenaalYet to 
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^k upon positive duties as oniversall j aad ncce^ 
•arilj inferior to moral ones, as of a sabordinata 
■pacies, as placed npoD a different foundatioD, or 
deduced from a different original ; and consequent- 
ly to regard them as unworthy of being made a 
l»art of their plan of life, or of entering into their 
nense of obligation, they appear to be egregiously 
misled by names. It is our business, not to aid, 
but to correct, the deception. Still, nerertheless. 
Is it as true 89 ever it was, that " except we exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, wa 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaTen:* that 
V the sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath }» that " the weightier matters of the 
law are faith, justice, and mercy;" but to insist 
•trenoously, and, as some do, almost exclusively, 
vpon these points at present, tends to diminish the 
respect for religious ordinances, which is already 
too little; and, whilst it guards against dangers 
that have ceased to exist, augments those which are 
really formidable. 

. Again; Upon the first reformation from popery, 
a method very, much prevailed in the seceding 
churches, of resolving the whole of religion into 
faith; good works, as they were called, or the 
practice of virtue, holding not only a secondary 
but even distant place in value and esteem, being 
represented, indeed, as possessing no share or eflS* 
cacy in the attainment of human salvation. This 
doctrine we have seen revived in our own times, 
and carried to still greater lengths. And it is a 
1|Mory, or rather perhaps a language, which re- 
quired, whilst it 'lasted, very serious aoimadver* 
sion ; not only because it disposed men to rest in 
an unproductive faith, without endeavours to ren- 
der themselves useful, by exertion and activity j 
not only because it was naturally capable of being 
converted to the encouragement of licentiousness; 
but because it misrepresented Christianity as a 
moral institution, by making it place little stress 
upon the distinction of virtue and vice, and by 
snnking it require the pi'acticc of external duties 
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if it re<|iiired them %t M, only as casn*!, negleetod', 
and almoftt unthotight'of conseqataeei, of tbM 
faith which- it extolled, instead of dIrtctlDg men^ 
attentiott to them as to thostf things which alone 
compose an unqaestionable and eflvctive obedienca 
to tibe divine will. So lonf as this torn of miflC 
prerailedy we could not be too industrious in bring^i 
ing together and exhibiting to our hearers thostt 
many and -positive deelarktions of Seriptare, whidk 
enforce and insist upon practical religion ; whidi 
divide manlcind into those who do good, and those 
who do evil ; which hold out to the one, favour and 
happiness, to the other repulse and condemnatiob. 
The danger, however, froiA this quarter is nearly 
drerpast. We are, on the contrary, setting up a 
kind of philosophical morality, detached from re- 
ligion and independent of its influence, which mny 
be cultivated, it is said, as well without Christiaii- 
ity as with it; and which, if cultivated, renders rfr* 
ligion and religions inslitntlons soperflaous. A 
mode of thought so contrary to tmtli, and so dero- 
gatory from the value of rcv*iiition, cannot oscape 
the vigilance of a Christian ministry. We are en* 
titled to ask upon what foundation this morality 
rests. If it refer to the divine will (and, without 
that, where will it find its sanctions, or how sitfK 
port its authority ?) there cannot be a conduct of 
the understanding more irrational, than to appeal 
to those intimations of the Deity*s character whldl 
the light and order of nature afford, as to tfaa rule 
and measure of our duty, yet to disregard, and a^ 
feet to overlook, the declarations of his pleasure 
which Christianity communicates. It is imposH* 
ble to distinguish between the authority of natnrit 
and revealed reilgion. We are bound to receive 
the precepts of revelation for the same reason thil 
ere comply with the dictates of nature. He wht» 
despises a command which proeeede from his 
Maker, no matter by what means, or througit what 
medium, instead of advancing, as he pretedds fo 
do, the dominion of reason, and the authority of n»k 
era! religion, disobeys the fint injunetion of both. 
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^Itiiough itlK trne what the-apo»tle affiniM~4bat 
-*' wheD the Gantiies^ which bava not tha law, do 
by natare tha ttiinga eontained in tha law, thajr ara 
a law unto thamselvas ;" that ia, they will be ae- 
captad togathar with thosa who ara instracted in 
tho law and obey it ; yet ia this truth not applica- 
blo to anch, aa having a law oontamn it, and with 
tho maaia of accaaa to the word of God, keep them- 
aolvaa at a viriuntarj distanof from it. This tam* 
par, whilst it continues, malLes it naceasary for ns 
to oasert the anperiority of a religious principle 
aboTe every other by which human condact can Im 
vegalatad ; mora aspecialiy above that fashionaMo 
ayatem, which racommwDds virtue only as a tma 
and refined policy, which policy in effect is, and in 
tlio end commonly proves itself to be, nothing else 
than a more exquisite canning, which, by a specious 
bahavioor in the easy and visible concerns of life, 
c»llecta a fund of reputation, in order either to 
(dioiteh more aeanraly concealed vices, or to ro> 
aorva itaalf fpr some great stroke of selfishness, par^ 
fldj and desertion, in a pressing conjuncture of foi^ 
tones. Nor lass justly may we superinduce tha 
guidance or Christianity to the direction of sentl- 
tooat ; which depends so much upon constitution, 
apoo early impressionai upon habit and imitation, 
that unless it be compared with, and adjusted by, 
tome safer rule, it can in no wiso be trnsted. 
Least of all ooghft we to yield the authority of ra- 
llgionto the law of honour; aiaw (if it deservO that 
aamaX which, beaftde its continual matability, is at 
beat bat a system of manners suited to tho inteik 
oouroa and accommodation of higher life$ and 
which aottseqaently neglects every duty, and -pai^ 
mits ovcry vice, that baa no relation to these pn^ 
pdaaa. Amongst the rules which contend witii re- 
ligion for tha government of life,- the law of Iha 
land also haa not a few, who tbinit it very sufiicient 
to act up to its direction, and to keep within the 
limits which it prescribes : and this sort of charac- 
ter it eommon in our congregations. We are not 
tn omit, therafbre, to apprise thoee who make ttas 
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statutes of the realm the standard of their daty, 
that they propose to themselves a measare of con* 
duct totally inadequate to the purpose. The boon* 
daries which nature has assigned to human aatho* 
rity and control, the partial ends to which crery 
legislstor is obliged to confine his views, preveot 
human laws, even were they, what they never arc, 
as perfect as they might be made, from becoming 
competent rules of Ufe to any one who advances 
his hopes to the attainment of God Almighty's ft- 
vour. In contradistinction, then, to these several 
systems which divide a great portion of mankind, 
amongst them, we preach " faith which worketh by 
love," that principle of action and restraint which 
is found in a Christian alone. It possesses quali- 
ties to which none of them can make pretensions. 
It operates where they fail ; is present upon all 
occasions, firm upon the greatest ; pure as under 
the inspection of a vigilant omniscience; innocent 
where guilt could not be discovered ; just, exact, 
and upright, without a witness to its proceedings; 
uniform amidst the caprices of fashion ; unchanged 
by the vicissitudes of popular opinion ; often ap- 
plauded, not seldom misunderstood, it holds on its 
straight and equal course, through " good report 
and evil report," through encouragement and neg- 
lecty approbation and disgrace. If the philosopher 
or ttie. politician can point out to us any influenes 
but that of Christianity which has these properties, 
I had almost said which does not want them all, 
we will listen with reverence to his instruction. 
But until this be done, we may be permitted to re- 
sist every plan which would place virtue opoa any 
other foundation, or seek final happiness through 
any other medium, than fisith in Jesus Christ 
At least whilst an inclination to these rival systems 
remains, no good end, I am apt to think, ia attain- 
ed by decrying faith under any form, by stating 
the competition between faith and good works, or 
by pointing out, with top much aMiety, even the 
abuses and extravagance! intq .which the doctrine 
of salvation by faith idone has somalimas btan car* 
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ried. The trnth is, diat, in the two sabjecte' which' 
I haye considered, we are in such haste to fly from 
enthttsiasm and superstition, that we are approach* 
ing towards an insensibility to all religious influ- 
ence. I certainly do not mean to advise you to en- 
dearour to bring men back to enthusiasm and su- 
perstitiou ; but to retard, if you can, their progress 
towards an opposite and a worse extreme: and 
both in these, and in all other instances, to regu- 
late the choice of your subjects, by the particular 
bias and tendency of opinion which yon perceive 
already to prevail amongst your hearers, and by a 
consideration, not of the truth only of what you de- 
liver, which, however, must always be an indis- 
pensable condition, but of its effects, and those 
aot the effects which it would produce upon sound, 
enlightened and impartial judgments, but what are 
Hkely to take place in the weak and preoccupied 
understandings with which we have to do. 

Having thus considered the rule as it applies to 
the argument of our discourses, in which its prin- 
cipid importance consists, I proceed to illustrate 
its 'use as it relates to another object— the means of 
exciting attention. The transition from local to 
occasional sermons is so easy, and the reason for 
both is so much the same, that what I have farther 
to add will include the one as well as the other. 
And though nothing more be proposed, in the few 
directions which I am about to offer, than to move 
and awaken the attention of our audience, yet is 
thto a purpose of no' inconsiderable magnitude. 
We have great reason to complain of listlessness 
in our congregations. Whether this be their fault 
or ours, the fault of neither or of both, it Is much 
to be desired that it could by any means be removed. 
Our sermons are in general more informing, as well 
as more correct and chastised, both in matter and 
composition, than those of any denomination of 
dissenting teachers. I wish it were in our power 
to render them as impressive as some of theirs 
seem to be. Now I think we may observe that we 
are heard with somewhat more than ordinary ad> 
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Terte&cj^ vhenev«r our discoarsei air« refiemmead* 
exjl bj any occasional propriety. Tha more, there* 
fore, of theae proprieties we cositrive to wea^e mto 
onr preaching, the better. One which is very ob> 
yiou>« ajkl whith should never be neglected, is that 
of making our sermons as suitable as ve can to the 
s^vice of the day. Qu the principal fasts and fes- 
tivals of the church, the subjects whi^h they are 
designed to commeinorate, ought invariably to*ba 
made the subjects of our discourses. Indeed* the 
best sermon, if it do not trea,t of the argument 
which the congregation come prepared to hear, is 
r^eived with coldness, and with a sense of disap- 
pointment. This respect to the order of publie 
worship ajmpst every one pays. Bnt the adaptar 
tion, I apprehend, may be carried much farther. 
IfiThenever an^r thing like a unity of subject is pv> 
sued throughout the collect, «f>istle, aod gpspel of 
the day, that subject is with grea* advantage ra> 
vived in the pulpit. It i# perha^ to be wished that 
this unity had boen more consulted in the compUa* 
tion of this part of the liturgy than it has baeo. 
'When from the want of it a sulO«^ ^ oot4iatiactlf 
prese^d to us, there may, bowevar* be some per* 
tion of tb« serviqe moc««trikiag than the reat» some 
ia»truetiya prniabla, some interesting narratiM, 
soma^oiwiye but, forcible pwotptk somf prefnanl 
scAtence, which majf be recalled toilic heMrer's ali 
teotion with pacnUar effinot. I think it no co»» 
tepvptible advantage if weepxaA draw our test from 
the epistle or gospel, or th«. psalms, or leasook 
Our cooKreg^tion will be more likely to rataia what 
tl)ey hear from uji, when il» in any meaner, falls ia 
with what they bmr« be«a remding ia their prijcfw 
books^ or when they are aftetrwaiti re min d e d of it 
by r^»4*Qg the ps»Uns aod lessons at bo(M» But 
there is another species of accommodatioa of mora 
importance, and that is the choice of such diiqaiiip 
tionsy w maj either mast the dil&ciiUles, or assist 
the reAections^ which are sugj^^tsd by tite pocli«oi 
of Scr^ture that are delivered from the reading 
desk. Thus, whilst the wv3 of Josbva aad the 
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Judges art related in tlie course of the leaaoae 
which occupy some of the first Sundays after Tr»- 
nity, it will be very seasonable to exphiin the reai* 
sons ttfion which that di&peneationwas fiMiMled^the 
moral and beneficial purfwae*' which are declared 
to have been designed, and arlitch were probably 
accomplished, by its execution ; because such aft 
explanation will obviate tb« doubts eoBcemin|^ 
either the divine goodness or the credibility of tlM 
narrative which may arise in the mind of a hearer, 
who is not instructed to regard tlie transaction, aa 
a method of inflicting an exemplary, jurt, and ne> 
eessaory pvnishaent. In like mauner, whilst tb« 
history of the delivery of the law from mount Sinai, 
or rather the recapitulation of 'that history by H»< 
sea, ia the Book of Deuteronomy, is carried on in 
the Sunday lesaoas which are read between Easter 
and Whitsunday, we shall be well eac*6*d in lUa* 
courses upon the comnmndMeut* which stand at 
the bead of tliat institotlan, in shewing from that 
history their high original and authority, and in ex* 
plaining their reaaonabieuess, epplieation, and es* 
tent. Whilst the history of Joseph ia saccaasfvely 
presented to the ooogregatioa during the Snndaya 
io Lsnt, we shall be very negligent of the oporto* 
nity, if we do not take oeeasion to point ont to our 
hearers, tiM>»e obserratlons upcm the benevolent 
but seeret direction, the wise though circnitoua 
meaaures of Providence, of which this beantifal 
pasaage of Scripture supplies a train of appoMta 
examplaa. There are, I doubi not, otiiw scries 
of subjecta dictated by the service as edifying aa 
these; but thcae^ proposs as iUustrations of tha 
rule* 

Kext to the aervioe of the churchy tiie season of 
tkxm year may be made to suggest useful and appro- 
piiata topics of meditation* The begimung of a 
new year has belonging to it a train of very solemn 
r^flectione. In the devotional pieoea of the late Br* 
Jobna^n, this> occarioa wae never passed by* We 
may leurn from these writinga the pr«p*r use to ha 
made of it; and by the eaamp le of that axeeUMtt 
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person, how much a pious mind is wont to be »(• 
fected by this memorial of the lapse of life. There 
are also certain proprieties which correspond with 
the different parts of the year. For example, the 
wisdom of God in the work of tlie creation is a 
theme which ought to be reserved for the return of 
the spring, when nature renews, as it were, her ac- 
tivity; when every animal is cheerful and bnsy, 
and seems to feel the influence of its Maker's kind- 
ness ; when our senMS and spirits, the objects and 
enjoyments that surround us, accord and luuino> 
nize with those sentiments of delight and gratitode, 
which this subject, above all others, is calculated 
to inspire. There is no devotion so genuine as 
that which flows from these meditations, becanse 
it is unforced and self-excited. There is no frame 
of mind more desirable, and, consequently, no 
preaching more useful, than that which leads the 
thought to this exercise. It is laying a foundation 
for Christianity itself. If it be not to sow the seed, 
it is at least to prepare the soil. The evidence of 
revelation arrives witli mtfch greater ease at an un- 
derstanding, which is already possessed by the per- 
suasion, that an unseen intelligence framed aod 
conducts the universe; and which is accustomed 
to refer the order and operations of nature to the 
agency of a supreme will. The influence also of 
religion is almost always in proportion to the de- 
gree and strength of thts conviction. It is, more- 
over, a species of instruction of which our hearers 
are more capable than we may at first sight sup- 
pose. It is not necessary to be a philosopher,' or 
to be skilled in the names and distinctions of ns- 
tural history, in order to perceive marks of contri- 
vance and design in the creation. It is only to tarn 
our observation to them. Now, beside that this re> 
quires neither more ability nor leisure than every 
man can command, there are many things In the 
life of a country parishioner which will dispose 
his thoughts to the employment In his fields, 
amidst his flocks, in the progress of vegetation, the 
stractiire, faculties, and manners of domestic ani- 
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xnaU, he has constant occasion to remark proofs 
of intention and of consummate wisdom. The mi* 
nister of a country parish, is never, therefore, bet- 
ter engaged, than when he is assisting this turn of 
contemplation. Nor will he ever do it with so much 
effect^ as when the appearance and face of external 
nature conspire with the sentiments which he wishes 
to excite. 

Again : If we would enlarge upon the various 
bounty of Providence, In furnishing a regular sup- 
ply for animal, and especially for human subsist 
ence, not by one, but by numerous and diversified 
species of food and clothing, we shall be best 
heard in the time and amidst the occupations of 
harvest, when our hearers are reaping the effects 
of those contrivances for their support, and of that 
care for their preservation, which their Father 
.which is in heaven, hatli exercised for them. If the 
year has been favourable, we rejoice with them in ' 
the plenty which fills their granaries, covers their 
tables, and feeds their families. If otherwise, or 
less so, we have still to remark, how through all 
the husbandman's disappointments, through the 
dangers and inclemencies of jirecarious seasons, a 
competent proportion of the fruits of the earth is 
conducted to its destined purpose. We may observe 
also to the rcpiniDg filirmer, that thi value, if not 
the existence, of his own occupation, depends upon 
the very uncertainty of which he complains. It is 
found to be almost universally true, that the parti- 
tion of the profits between the owner and the occtt> 
pier of the soil, is in favour of the latter, in pro* 
portion to the risk which he incurs by the disad- 
vantage of the climate. This is a very just reflec-' 
tion, and particularly intelligible to a rural audi* 
ence. We may add, when tlie occasion requires it, 
that scarcity itself hath its us/: by acting as a 
stimulus to new exertions and to farther improve- 
ments, it often produces, through a temporary dis- 
tress, a permanent benefit. 9 

Lastly : Sudden, violent, ar untimely deaths, or 
death accompanied by any circumstances of sur • 
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SERMON V. 

DANGERS INCIDENTAL TO THE CLERICAL 
CHARACTER, STATED. 

Lest tKatf hy any meant, wh^n I have preached to 
others, I myse\f should be a castHncay*—l Cor. ix. purt 
of the a7tb vene. 

THS8B words discover the anxiety, not to say the 
fears, of the writer, concerning the event of his 
personal salvation: end, when interpreted by the 
words which precede them, strictly connect that 
event with the purity of his personal character. 

It is extremely material to remember who it was 
that felt this deep solicitude for the fate of his spi- 
ritual interests, and the persuasion, that his accept- 
ance (in so far as it is procured by human endea- 
vours) would depend upon the care and exactness 
with which he regulated his own passions, and his 
own conduct: because if a man ever existed, who, 
in the seal and labour with which he served the 
cause of religion, in the ardour or the efficacy of 
his preaching, in his suflFerings or his success, might 
hope for some excuse to indulgence, some licence 
for gratifications which were forbidden to others, 
it was the author of the^text which has been now 
read to you. Yet the apostle appears to have 
known, and by his knowledge teaches us, that no 
exertion of industry, no display of talents, no 
public merit, however great, or however good or 
aacred be the cause in which it is acquired, will 
compensate for the neglect of personal self-govern- 
ment. 

This, in my opinion, is an important lesson to 
•11 : to none, certainly, can it be more applicable, 
than it is in every age to the teachers of religion ; 
for a little observation of the world must have in- 
formed tts, that the human mind is prone, almost 
beyond resistance, to sink the weakness or the irre- 
guiarities of private eharacteriu the view of public 
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■enriccs; that this propen$it7 is the strongest in a 
man's own case; that it prevails more poweifttUj 
in religion than in other subjects, inasmuch as the 
teachers of religioa consider themselves (and right- 
ly d6 ao) as ministering to the higher interests of 
human existence. 

Still farther, if there be causes, as I believe there 
•re, which raise extraordinary difficulties in the 
way of those who are engaged in the offices of 
religion; circumstances even of disadvantage in 
the profession and character, as far as relates to the 
conservation of their own virtue : it behoves tiiem 
to adopt the apostle's caution with more thui com- 
mum oare, because it is only to prepare themselves 
for dangers to which they are more tiian commonly 
oxposed. 

Nor is there good reason for ooBCeallng, eilber 
-from oarselvee or others, any unfavourable dispo> 
•itiouB which the nature of our employment or 
aitaation may tend to generate : for be they what 
they will, thej only prove, that it happens to as 
according te the condition of human life, witii 
many benefits to receive some inconveniences; with 
■laiiy helps to experience some trials : that, witii 
many pecnliar motives to virtue, and means of im- 
provement in it, some obstacles are presented to 
oiur progress, which it may require a distinet and 
positive effort of the mind to surmount. 

I apprehend that I am stating a cattse of no in* 
considerable importance, when amongst these im- 
pediments I mention, in the first place, the insensi- 
bility to religioos impression, which aconstant con- 
versation with religions subjects, and still more, n 
constant intermixture with religious offices, is woot 
to induce. Such is tlie frame of the human constita- 
tioa (and calcnlated also for the wisest purposes), 
that whilst all active habits are facilitated and 
•trengthened by repetition, impressions wnder which 
we are passive are weakened and diminished. Upon 
the first of these properties depends. In a great 
measure, the exercise of the arts of life ; open the 
eeoood, the capacity which the mind posseaeee of 
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adapting itMlf to almost ev«ry situation. This 
quality is perceived in numerous, and for tile most 
part beneficial examples. Scenes of terror, spee- 
tades of pain, objects of loathing and disgust, so 
far lose their effect with their novelty, as to permit 
professions to be carried on, and conditions of lifs 
to be endured, which otherwise, although necessa* 
Tj, would be insupportable. It is a quality, how- 
ever, which acts, as other parts of our frame do, 
by an operation which is general : hence it acts also 
in instances in which its influence is to be eor- 
raeted ; and, amongst these, in religion. Every at- 
tentive Christian will have observed how much 
more powerfully he is affected by any form of wor- 
ship which is uncommon, than with tiie familiar 
ntams of his own religious offices. He will be 
MDsibia of the difference, when he approaches, a 
few times in the year, the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper; if 1m should be present at the visitation 
of the sick ; or even, if that were unusual to him, 
•t the eight of a family assembled in prayer. He 
will perceive it also upon entering the doors of a 
dissenting congregation ; a circumstance which has 
aislod man^, by causing them to ascribfe to some 
SMlvaotage in the conduct of public worship, what, 
in truth, is only the effect of new impressions. 
Now, by how much a lay frequenter of religious 
worship finds himself less warmed and stimulated 
by ordinary than by extraordiuary acts of devotion, 
bj so much it may be expected, that a clergyman, 
habitually convehiant with the offices of religion, 
will be less moved and stimulated than he is. 
What then is to be done ? It is by an effort of reflec- 
tioa ; by a positive exertion of the mind ; by know* 
•ing this tendency, and by setting ourselves express- 
ly to resist it; that we are to repair tlie decays of 
•pootanei^us piety. We are no more to surrender 
ourtelves to the raedianism of our frame, than to 
tho impulse of our passions. We are to assist our 
sansitive by our rational nature. We are to sup- 
ply this infirmity (for so it may be called, although, 
•lUia maay other properties which bear the name of 
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▼ic«8 in our constitution, it be, in truth, a benefi- 
cial principle acting according to a general law) 
•«-we are to supply it by a deeper sense of the ob- 
ligations under which we lie; by a more frequent 
and a more distinct recollection of the reason upon 
which that obligation is founded. We are not to 
wonder at the painn which this may cost us ; still 
less are we to imitate the despondency of sonae sc> 
rious Christians, who, in the impaired seuaibility 
that hsbit hath induced, bewail the coldness of a 
deserted soul. 

Hitherto our observation will not be questioned; 
but I think that this principle goes farther than is 
generally known or acknowledged. I think that 
it extends to the influence which argument itself 
possesses upon our understanding ; or, at least, to 
the influence which it possesses in determining 
our will. I will not say, that, in a subject strictly 
intellectual, and in science properly so called, a de- 
monstration is the less convincing for being old: 
bnt I am not sure that this is not, in some mesp 
sure, true of moral evidence and probable proob. 
In practical subjects, however, where two things 
are to be done, the understanding to be convinced, 
and the will to be persuaded, I believe that the 
force of every argument is diminished by triteness 
and familiarity. The intrinsic value of the argn- 
ment must be the same: the impression may be very 
different. 

But we have a disadvantage to contend with ad- 
ditional to this. The consequence of repetition wiU 
be felt more sensibly by us, who are in the habit of 
directing our arguments to others: for it always 
requires a second, a separate, and an vnusaal effort 
of the mind, to bring back the conclusion npon our- 
selves. In constructing, in expressing, in deliveiw 
ing our arguments ; in all the thoughts and study 
which we employ upon them; what we are apt to 
hold continually in our view, is the effect which 
they may produce upon those who hear or read 
them. The farther and best use of our meditatioas, 
Iheir influence upon our own hearti and cooed- 
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^ceft, is lost in the presence of the other. In phi- 
losophy itself, it is not alwaj's the same thing, to 
study « subject, in order to understand, and in or* 
der only to teach it. In morals and religion, the 
powers of persuasion are cultivated by those vhose 
employment is public instruction; but their wishes 
are fulfilled, and their care exhausted, in promoting 
the success of their endeavours upon others. The 
secret duty of turning truly and in earnest their at' 
tention upon themselves, is suspended, not to say 
forgotten, amidst the labours, the engagements, the 
popularity, of their public ministry; and, in the 
best*disposed minds, is interrupted, by the anxiety, 
or even by the satisfaction. With which their public 
services are performed. 

These are dangers adhering to the very nature of 
our profession : but the evil is often also augmented 
by our imprudence. In our wishes to convince, we 
are extremely apt to overstate our arguments. We 
think no confidence with which we speak of them 
can be too great, when our intention is to urge them 
upon our hearers. This seal not seldom, I believe, 
defeats its own purpose, even with those whom 
-we address; but it always destroys the efficacy of 
the argument upon ourselves. We are conscious 
of the exaggeration, whether our hearers perceive 
it or not; and this consciousness corrupts to us the 
-whole influence of the conclusion ; robs it even of 
its just value. Demonstration admits of no degrees; 
biit real life knows nothing of demonstration. It 
converses only with moral evidence and moral rea- 
soning. In these the scale of probability is extep- 
sive ; and every argument hath its place in it. It 
may not be quite the same thing to overstate a true 
reason, and to advance a false one ; but since two- 
questions present themselves to the judgment, usual* 
ly joined together by their nature and importance, 
▼is. on which side probability lies, and how much 
it preponderates ; to transgress the rules of iair rea- 
soning in either question, in either to go beyond 
our own perception of the subject, is a similar, if 
aot an eqaal fault. In both cases it is a want of 
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ctadoor, ubich Appiroaches to a want of ▼eradtj. 
Bat that, ia wbieh ita worst effect ia Men ; that, at 
laatt, whioh it belongs to this discoaTto to aotim; 
U in its so imdenninios the solidity of onr pre<rfii, 
ttat oar own anderstandtogs refuso to rest apoa 
them ; in vitiating the integrity of cor own jodf- 
aeals ; in rendering o«r minds, as well incapable 
of eatimating the proper strength of moral and rs» 
ligioos argaments, as uoreasoaablj' saspiclovs of 
their trntbi and dull and ioaensiUe to their iaprte- 
aioa. 

If danftrt to onr dieracter accompany tbo eacfw 
cise of oar public miaistry, they no leet aMtnd 
upon the nature o€ o«r professional stoilies. It 
has been said, that literary trifling upon the 8«Hp- 
tures haa a tendency, abore all other eroployments, 
to. harden the heart. If by thie manim it be de- 
signed to reprove the enereise, to cheek the f reedom, 
or to question the utility,, of critical researehM, 
wbeiK employed upon the sacred ▼olnme, it is net 
h9 ne to be defended. If it meaar simply to gnard 
ftgainst aa eaisting danger, to state a usual and osf 
taral consequence, the maaim wants neither trath 
nor oee. It is founded in this obeervation : whea 
anj one, by the command of learning and talenta, 
haa been fortunate enough to clear up an obscwity» 
or to settle a doubt, in the interpretation of Scrip* 
tvre ; pleased (and justly pleased) with tiio reauU 
of hie endeavours, his thoughts are wont to indulge 
this oomplaoeney, and there to stop i or when aao* 
thtr, by a patient applioalion of inferior facaltiaiy 
baa made, aa be thiaks, sodie progress in theological 
iladiet ; or even has urith moeh attention engaged 
im theoi} he is apt to rest and eti^ in what he deems 
a religvaas and meritoiione mr^ce. The eriHe 
and the camnentaler do not alwuys proceed with 
the cdleelicm^ that if these things be trae, if tfaia 
book do indeed oonivey to oa the will of Ctod, tbcB 
le it no longer to' be studied and criticised alone, 
but, what i» a very* different work, to be obe^fed, 
and to be aeted upon. ' At Isas^ thit ulterior op^ 
tattoo of tha niiad» enfseblsd pechapa by f»iiiior •» 
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•rtions of quite another nature, does not always r^ 
tain sufficient force and vigour to bend tiie obsti* 
aacy of the vill. To describe tlie eyil is to point 
oat tbe remedy; which must consist in holding 
steadfastly within our view this momentous consi- 
deration, that, however laboriously, or however sue- 
cessftilly, we may have cultivated religious studies ; 
how much soever we may have added to our learn- 
ing or our fame, we have hitherto done little for 
our salvation ; that a more arduous, to us perhaps 
a new, and, it may be, a painful work, which the 
public eye sees not, which no public favour will re- 
ward, yet remains to be attempted— that of instip 
tuting an examination of our hearts and of our con- 
duct, of altering the secret coarse of our behaviour, 
of reducing, with whatever violence to oar habits, 
loss of our pleasures, or interruption of our pur- 
suits, its deviations to a conformity with those 
rules of life, which are delivered in ti>e volume that 
lies open before us ; and which, if it be of impor* 
tance enough to deserve our study, ought, for rea- 
sons in6nitely superior, to command our obedience* 
Another disadvantage incidental to the character 
of which we are now exposing tbe dangers, is the 
moral debility that arises from the want of being 
trained in the virtues of active life. This com- 
plaint belongs not to the clergy as such, because 
tb%ir pastoral office affords as many calls, and as 
many opportunities, for beneficent exertions, as are 
usually found in private stations; but it belongs 
to that secluded contemplative life, which men of 
learning often make choice of, or into which they 
are tfirown by the accident of their fortunes. . A 
great part of mankind owe their principles to their 
practice; that is, to that wonderful accession of 
strength and energy which good dispositions re- 
ceive from good actions. It is difficult to sustain 
-virtue by meditation alone; but let our conclusions 
only have influence enough once to determine us 
upon a course of virtue, and that influence will ac- 
quire such augmentation of force from every in* 
staaca of virtuous endeavour, as ere long to pc<H 
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4ao» io us coiwtaMj and rcsoltttk»», a formed tmi 
« fijMd disraeter. Of this great and progreuivt 
asatftance to their principles^ men vho are vitk> 
drawn from tba basinets and the intercooise of 
eivil life find tiienuelves iu sone neaaoie da> 
prived. Yirtae in them is left, more than in 
others, to the dictates of reason, to n sense of dntj 
less aided hy tiw power of habit. I will not deaj 
that Ikia diffBrence renders their virtue nkore pare, 
more actaal, and nearer to its principle ; bnt it ren- 
ders it lees easy to be atUsaed or preaerred. 

Having proposed these circemBtaneca, as diAeol- 
ti«s of whach I think it usefiU that oar order shoold 
be apprised ; and as growing oat of ttie functions 
of the profession, its studies, or the situations in 
which it places vs ; I prooeed, wtdi the same view, 
te 'BOtioe a torn and habit of tbinkingy which is, of 
lats, become yery general amongst the higher classes 
if the eommonity, amongst all who occupy stations 
of authority, and in common with tiiese two deacri^ 
tlons of men, amongst the clergy. That which I 
am about to animadTert upon, is in its plasc^ aad 
te a certain degree, nndoubtedly a fair nud right 
consideration ; but, in tkie extent to which it pr^ 
vails, has a tendency to discbarge Arom the hearts of 
aumkittd all religioue principle whatever. What I 
mean, is Aeperfbrmtng of our rsligioua ottcas far 
the sake of *eHi$ig mm example to others ; and the 
allowing of this motive so to take posseasiott of the 
mind, as to substitute itself into the plaoe of the 
proper ground and reason of the duty. I must be 
permitted to oontend, that, whenever this ia the 
ease, it becomes not only a oold and entmneous, 
but a falae and unreasonable, principle of aolioB. 
A conduct propagated through the different ranks 
if society merely by this motive, is a chain without 
a support, « fabric without a foundation. The 
parte, indeed, depend upon one nnothes, bult there 
is nothing to besr up the whole. There must be 
•ome reason for every duty beside example, or 
there can be no suficient resson for it at nU. It 
is a'fenr^raion, therefions, of the regular order uf uot 
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M«M| to taffer a consideration, wbkh, whatavar b« 
ilB importance, is only secondary and consequen- 
tial to anotiier, to shut out that other from the 
-Chongbts. Tb« effect of tbis in the offices of r» 
ligion, ie utterly to destroy their religiotts quality ; 
to rob them of that which gives to them their lifliB^ 
their spiritnality, their natore. They who would 
vet an exanjite to others of acts of worship and do. 
votion, in frnth perform none themselves. Idle 
or proud spectators of the scene, they rovcbsolb 
fhmr presence in oar assemblies, for the edificwtion, 
it seems, and benefit of others, bat as if they had no 
oitts of tlicir own to deplore, no mercies to acknow- 
ledge, no pardon to entreat. 

Shall the consideration, tlien, of example be pro* 
-hlbited and discarded from the thoughts? By no 
means: but let it attend upon, not supersede, tiie 
proper motive of the action. Let os learn to know 
and feel the reason, the value, and the obligation 
«f the duty, as it concerns ourselves ; and, in pro- 
portion as we are affected by the force of these con« 
aiderations, we shall desire, and desiring endea- 
▼onr, to extend their influence to others. This 
^rlsh, flowing from an original sense of each doty, 
preserves to the duty its proper principle. *' Let 
Tonr light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Fattier which is 
in heaven.** Tk€ glory o/y<ntr heavenly Father 
is still, you observe, the termination of the precept. 
Tlia love of God ; that seal for bis honour and 
•ervice, which love, which gratitude, which piety 
inspires, are still to be the operating motive of yonr 
conduct. Because we find it convenient to our- 
seWes, that those about us should be religions ; or 
because it is useful to the state, that religion should 
be upheld in the countrjr : to join, from tiiese m^ 
tiTos, in the public ordinances of the church, for 
tfie sake of maintaining their credit by our presence 
and example, however advisable it may be as a 
branch of secular prudence, is not eitlter to ftilfil 
oor Lord's precept, or to perform any religious 
service. Religion can only spring from its own 
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principle. BelieviDg our Mlvatioo to be iavolfed 
in the faithfiil^ discharge of our religiooa as well u 
moral duties, or rather that tliey are the same ; ex- 
periencing the warmth, the consolation, the Tirto- 
ous energy, which every act of true devotion com- 
manicates to the heart, and how much these effects 
are heightened by consent and sympathy; with the 
beneyolence with which we love our neighbour, lov- 
ing also and seeking his immortal welfare ; when, 
prompted by these sentiments, we unite with him 
in acts of social homage to our Maker, then bath 
every principle its weight ; then, at length, is our 
worship what it ought to be ; exemplary, yet onr 
own ; not tiie less personal for being public. We 
bring our hearts to the service, and not a con- 
strained attendance upon the place, with often- 
times an ill-concealed indifference to what is there 
passing. 

If what we have stated concerning example be 
true; if the consideration of it be liable to be 
overstretched or misapplied; no persons can be 
more. in danger of falling into the mistake than 
they who are taught to regard themselves as placed 
in their stations for the purpose of becoming the 
examples as well as instructors of their flocks. It 
is necessary that they should be admonished to re> 
vert continually to -the fundamental cause of all 
obligation and of all duty ; particularly to remem* 
ber, that, in their religious offices, they have not 
only to pronounce, to excite, to conduct the devo- 
tion of their congregations, but to pay to God the 
«doratlon which tiicmaelves owe to him : in a word, 
amidst their care of others, to save their own sools 
by their own religion. 

These, I think, are some of the causes, which, in 
tbo conduct of their lives, call for a peculiar atten* 
tion from the ciergy, and from men of learning ; 
and which render the apostle's example, and the 
lesson which it teaches, peculiarly applicable to 
their circumstances. It remains only to remind 
them of a consideration which ought to counteract 
these disadvantages, by producing a care and mU* 
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eittide, safficient to meet everj danger, and every 
difficulty: to remind them, T say, for they canoot' 
need to be informed, of our Lord's solemn declani- 
tion, that eontumacious knowledge, and neglected- 
talents, knowledge which doth not lead to obedi- 
ence, and talents which rest in useless speculations, 
-will be found, in the day of final account, amongst 
the objects of his severest displeasure. Would to' 
God, that men of learning always understood how 
deeply they are concerned in this warning ! It is - 
impossible to add another reason which can be 
equal or second to our Lord's admonition : but we' 
may suggest a motive of very distant, indeed, but 
of no mean importance, and to which they certain-- 
ly will not refuse its due regard, the honour and* 
estimation of learning itself. Irregular morals in 
men of distinguished attainments, render tliem,> 
not despised (for talents and learning never can be 
despicable), but subjects of malicious remark, per- 
haps of affected pity, to the enemies of intellectual 
liberty, of science and literature ; and, at the same 
time, of sincere though silent regret to those who 
are desirous of supporting the esteem which ought 
to await the successful pursuit of ingenuous stu- 
dies. We entreat such men to reflect, that their 
conduct will be made the reply of idleness to in- 
dustry, the revenge of dulness and ignorance upon 
parts and learning; to consider, how many will 
•eek, and think they find, in their example, an apo- 
logy for sloth, and for indifference to all liberal 
improvement: what a theme, lastly, they supply 
to those, who, to tlie discouragement of every men- 
tal exerlion, preach up the vanity of human know- 
ledge, and the danger or the mischief of superior 
attainments. 

But if the reputation of learning be concerned in 
the conduct of those who devote themselves to its 
pursuit, the sacred interests of morality are not less 
■o. It is for us to take care that we justify not the 
boasts, or Uie sneers, of infidelity ; that we do not 
authoriae the worst- of all scepticism, that which 
would subvert the dlAtinctiont of moral good and 
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eril^ by insiDiiatiag cMiceraing theia* ^at 
only rapport is prejudice, tbeir only orisin in (kc 
artifice of the wise, and tbe credulity of tae iB«Ui> 
tAda ; aod that these tbiogs are but too clearly cob> 
feosed by the lives of men of learning and inqniiy. 
This calumny let us contradict: let as refate. LsC 
ue sbe-w, that virtue »nd Christianity cast tbtir 
deepest fenndi^ions in knowledge; that, however 
they may aak tbe aid of principles which, in a grsat 
degree, govern h vinan. life (and which must naees* 
sarily, therefore, be either powerful alliea, or irre* 
siatiUe adversaries, of education, of habit, of ex* 
ample, of pnWic aatbority, of paUie institotimw, 
they rest, nevcxtbeksa, ispon the firm basie of ra» 
tional argument Let us teatify to the world ow 
sense of this greai truth, by tlie only evidence wliieh 
the world will believe, tbe inftiieoce of our oondiK 
sions upon <mr own conduct 
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SERMON VI. 

ON OUR DUTY TO GOD AND HAN. 
Tor none tfmt Uoeth to ik<flwe{/t— Rom. sir. 7« 



TBI VM of sMBy of the pr«ce|>ts %Md maximi of 
ScriptBrry is not to mach to prescribe adions, •» 
to genertile some certain tarn. and habit of think- 
ing : and th«y are then only af>plied as they ou^t 
to be, wh«n they furnish us with sach a viev of, 
and such a way of considering, the subject to which 
they relate^ as may rectify and meliorate our dis- 
positions; for from dispositions so rectified and 
meliorated, particular good actions and particular 
good rales of acting, flow of their own accord. 
This is true of the great Christian maxims, of loTing 
our neighbours as ourselves ; of doing to others a» 
we would that others should do to us ; and (as will 
appear, I hope, in the sequel of this discourse) of 
that of the text. These maxio^ being well iin> 
pressed, the detail of conduct may be left to itself. 
The sttbtilties of casuistry, I had almost said tha 
science, may be spared. By presenting to the mind 
one fixed consideration, snch a temper is at length 
formed within us, that our first impressions and 
first impulses are sure almost of being on the side 
of virtue ; «nd that we feel likewise an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to be governed by them. 'When 
this' disposition is perfected, the influence of rt- 
ligioo, as a moral institution, is sufficiently asta* 
blishcd. 

It is not in this way, but in another, that human 
laws, especially the laws of free countries, proceed 
to attain their ofarjects. Forasmuch as their ulti- 
mate sanctions are to be dispensed by fallible men, 
instead of an unerring and omniscient Judge, the 
safety, as well as the liberty, of the subject, requires, 
that discretion should be bound down by precise 
rules both of acting, and of judging of actions. 
Hence lawgivers have been obliged to multiply di- 

5 Q 
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rections and prohibitions without number: and this 
necessity, for such I acknowledge it to be, hath 
drawn tliem into a prolixity, which encumbers the 
law as a science to those who study or administer 
it ; and sometimes perplexes it, as a rule of con- 
duct, to those who have nothing to do with it, but 
to obey it. Yet still they find themselves unable to 
mike laws as fast as occasions demand them ; they 
find themselves perpetually called upon to pursue, 
by fresh paths, the inventive versatility of human 
fraud, or to provide for new and unforeseen varie- 
ties of situation. Mow should religion, which-pro* 
fosses to guide the whole train and range of a man's 
eiwdnct, interior as welt as external, domestic as 
well as civil ; and which, consequently, extends the 
operations of its rules to many things which the 
laws leave indifferent and aincontrolled: should Te> 
liglon, I say, once set about to imitate the precision 
of human laws, the volame of its precepts would 
soon be rendered useless by its bulk, and unintelli- 
gible by its intricacy. The religion of Maliomet, 
as might be expected from the religion of a military 
prophet, constituted itself into the law of the states 
Info which it was received. Assuming the func- 
tions of legislators and magistrates, in conjunction 
with the character of interpreters of the Koran, and 
depositaries of tlie supplemental laws of the reli* 
gion, the successors of the Arabian have, under the 
name of traditionary rules, compiled a code for the 
direction of their followers in almost every part of 
their conduct. The seventy-fiwe thousand precepta 
of that code* serve only to shew the futility of tbe 
attempt ; to prove by experiment, that religion caa 
only act upon human life by general precepts, ad- 
dressed and applied to the disposition ; that tiiere 
is no ground for the objection that has sometimes 
been made to Christianity, that it is defective, as a 
moral institution, for the want of more explicit, 
more circumstantial, and more accurate directions; 
and that when we place by the side of each other 

• Sm HamUton's tramhUlon of the Hedaya or QaMa. 
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human and divine laws, without understanding the 
distinction in the two methods by which they seek to 
Attain their purpose, and the reason of that distinc- 
tion, we form a comparison between them, which 
is likely to be injurious to both. VTe may find fault 
with the Scriptures, for not giving us the precision 
of civillaws; and we^may blame the laws, for not 
being content with the conciseness and simplicity 
of Scripture; and our censure in both cases be 
unfounded and undeserved. . 

The observation of the text is exactly of the na- 
ture I have been alluding to. Tt supplies a princi- 
ple.. It furnishes us with a view of our duty, and 
of the relations in which we are placed, which, if 
attended to (and no instruction can be of use with- 
out that), will produce in our minds just determi- 
nations, and, what are of more value, because more 
wanted, efficacious motives. 

" None of us liveth to himself." We ought to 
regard our lives (including under that name our fa< 
culties, our opportunities, our advantages of every, 
Jbind), not as mere instrumenta of personal gratifica- 
tion, but as due to the service of God; and as given 
us to be employed in promoting the purpose of his 
will in the happiness of our. fellow-creatures. I 
.am not able to imagine ;a turn of thought which is 
better than this. . It encounters the antagonist, the 
check, the destroyer of all virtue, selfishness. It is 
intelligible to all; to all different degrees applica- 
ble. It incessantly prompts to exertion, to activity^ 
to beneficence. " , • • 

In order to recommend it, and in order to render 
it as useful as it is capable ,of being made, it may 
"be proper to point out, how the force and truth of 
the apostle's assertion bears upon the different 
classes of civil society. And in this view, the de- 
scriptioQ of men which first, undoubtedly, offers it- 
self to our notice, is that of men of public charac- 
'ters; who possess offices of importance, power, in- 
fluence, and authority. If the rule and principle 
which I am exhibiting to your observation, can be 
«aid to be made for one da^s of maqklQd mqre thao 
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•nofher, H is for them. They, certainly, " live not 
to tberoselves." The design, the tenure, the condi- 
tion of their offices ; the public expectation, the 
public claim ; consign their lives and labours, tiirir 
cares and thoughts and talent»> to the public happi- 
ness, whereinsoever it is connected witii the duties 
of their stations, or can be advanced by the fiddity 
of ttieir services. There may be occasions and 
omergencies when men are called upon to take part 
in the public service, out of the line of their pro- 
fessions, or the ordinary limits of their vocation. 
But these emergencies occur, I thinli, seldom. The 
necessity should be manifest, before we yield to it. 
A too great readiness to stkrt out of oar separate 
precincts of duty, in order to rash into provinces 
which belong to others, is a dangerous excess of 
seal. In general, the public interest is best upheld, 
the public quiet always best preserved, by each one 
attending closely to the proper and distinct duties 
of his station. In seasons of peril or constama* 
tion, this attention ought to be doubled. Dangers 
are not best opposed by tumultuous or disorderly 
exertions ; but by a sedate, firm, and calm resist* 
SBce, especially by that regular and silent strength, 
which is the collected result of each man's vigi- 
lance and industry in his separate station. Fbr 
public men, therefore, to be active in the stations 
assigned to them, is demanded by their country in 
tile hour of her fear or danger. If ever there was 
m time, when they that rule " should rule with di- 
ligence;" when supineness, negligence, and re- 
missness in office, when a timidity or love «f ease, 
which might in other circumstances be tolerated, 
ought to be proscribed and excluded, it is the pre> 
sent. If ever there was a time to make the public 
feel the benefit of public institutions, it is this. 

But I shall add nothing more concerning the ob> 
ligation which the text, and the lesson it conveys, 
impose upon public men, because I think, that the 
principle is too apt to be considered as appertaining 
to them alone. It will therefore be more useful to 
bhew, how what are called private stations art a^ 
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f«c|«ci by Ihe ywBie principle. I My» wdMit are 
cidlcd private stations; for s^ch they are, only as 
contradistinguisbed from public trosts, publicly 
4ad fonnally oonficUd. In thanisalvas, and aocn* 
lately .estimated, there are few such > I mean, that 
there are few so destined t/o the private emolument 
of tbe possessor, as that they are innocently o<;ea- 
piad by him, vhen they are occupied with no odbcr 
attention bat to his own enjoyment* Civil govern> 
Qenti».«on«tituted for the happiness of the govern* 
ed, and not for the gratification of those who admi- 
nister it. Not only so, but the gradations of ranJc 
in society are supported, not for the advantage or 
pleasure of those vho possess the highest places in 
i^ but for Um common good : for the security, the 
repose, the protection, th« encouragement, of all. 
They may be verjr satisfactorily defended upon this 
principle ; but then this principle casts upon them 
duties. In particular it teaches every man who 
po s sess es /a fortune, to regard himself as in some 
measure occupying a public station ; as obliged to 
make it a channel of beneficence, an instrument of 
good to others, and not merely a supply to himself 
of the materials of luxury, ostentation, or avarice. 
There is a share of power and influence necessarily 
attendant upon proper^; .upon the right or the 
wrong use of which, the exertion, or the ntglect, 
depends no littie part of the virtue or vice, the 
happiness or misery, of the community. It is in 
the dunce of every man of rank and proper^ to 
become the benefactor or the scourge, the guardian 
or the tynnt, tlie example or the corrupter, of the 
virtue of his servants, his tenants, his neighbour-^ 
hood ; to be tlie author to them of peace or conten- 
tton, of sobriety or dissoluteness, of comfort or dis- 
tMsa. This power, whencesoe^er it proceeds, whe- 
ther expressly conferred or silently acquired (Cor 
I aee no difference in the two cases), brings along 
with it obligation and responsibility. It is to be 
lamented when this consideration is not known, or 
not attended to. Two causes a|>pear to me to ob- 
struct, to men of this description, the view of their 
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moral situation. One is, that they do not percaire^ 
amy caU upon them at all ; the other, that, if tiwrr 
be One, they do not see to what they are called. 
To the first point I woald answer in the words of an 
excellent moralist,* '* The deKvery of the talent is 
the call ;" it is the call of Providence, the call of 
Heaven. The supply of the means is the reqvisition 
of the duty. When we find ourselves in possession 
of faculties and opportunities, whether arising from 
the endowments and qualities of our mind«, dr from 
the advantages of fortune and station, we need ask 
for no farther evidence of the intention of the 
donor :' we ought to see in that intention a demand 
upon us for the use and application of what ha» 
been- given. This is a principle of natural as well 
as repealed religion ; and it is universal. Then aa 
to the second inquiry, the speciia of kienevoleoee, 
the kind of duty, to which we are bound, it i» 
pointed out to us by the same indication. To- 
whatever office of benevolence our faculties are 
best fitted, our talents tamed ; whatever our <^ 
portnnities, our occasions, our fortune, our profes- 
sion, our rank or station, or whatever our local 
circumstances, which are capable of no enamera- 
tion, put in our power to perform with the most 
advantage and effect, that is the office for us ; that 
it is, which, upon our principle, we are designed, 
and/ being designed, are obliged, to discharge. I 
think that the judgment of mankind does not 
often fail them in the choice of the objects or 
species of their benevolence : but what fails theoa 
is the sense of the obligation, the consciooanesa 
of the connexion between duty and power, and, 
springing from this consciousness, a disposition 
to seek opportunities, or to embrace those that 
occur, of rendering themselves useful to their gene- 
ration. 

Another cause, which keeps out of the sight of 
those who are concerned in them, the duties that 

• The late Abraham Tacker, Esq. aathor of The light 
of NstuK. and of The Light of Nature and RerelafiMk 
Fanned, by Edward Search, Eiq. 
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belong to stiperior stations, is a langaage from their 
infancy familiar to them, namely, tliat they are 
placed above work. I have always considered this 
as a most unfortunate phraseology. And, as ha« 
bitaal modes of speech have no sma^l effect upont 
public sentiment, it has a direct tendency to make 
one portion of mankind envious, and the other idle. 
The truth is, every man has his work. The kind of 
work varies, and that is all the difference there is. 
A greift deal of labour exists beside that ,of the 
hands; many species of industry beside bodily 
operation, equally necessary, requiring equal assi* 
duity,- more attention, more anxiety. It is qoI 
true, therefore, that men of elevated stations are 
exeihpted from work ; it is only true, that there is 
assigned to them work of a different kind : whe* 
fher more easy, or more pleasant, may be question- 
ed; but certainly not less wanted, not less essen* 
taal to the common good. Were this maxim once 
properly received as a principle of conduct, it 
would put men of fortune and rank upon inquiring, 
what were the opportunities of doing good (for 
some, they may depend upon it, there are)» which 
in a more especial manner belonged to their situa* 
tion or condition ; and were this principle carried 
into any thing like its full effect, or even were this 
way of thinking sufficiently inculcated, it would 
completely remove the invidiousness of elevated sta- 
tions. Mankind would see in them this a^ernative : 
if such men discharged the duties which were at. 
taehed to the advantages they enjoyed, they de- 
served these advantages: if they did not, they were, 
morally speaking, in the situation of a poor man 
who neglected his business and his calling; and in 
no better. And the proper reflection in both cases 
is -the same : the individual is in a high degree cul- 
pable, yet the business and the calling benefifcial 
and expedient. 

• The habit and the disposition which we wish to 
recommend, namely, that of casting about for o^ 
portnnities of doing good, readily seising those 
which accidentally present themselves, and faith*- 
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Mly using 4AK»e vhicb oatorftUj MidMgiilaily be- 
long to oar situatiomB, appear to tte Mmctwaa 
ehaclMd by a no4;^on, ttery naitaral to activ* qiiiils 
and to flattered taienti. They will not be oonleni 
to do little things. They will eitbcr Mttwnpt inifMy 
matters, or do aottUng. The smaU icffoct-wlikfa Ih* 
private «ndenvours of an indlvidaal can prodiin 
•pon the mass of social good, is so loajk, and ao «► 
peroeifad, in the companson, that it iMitber .dfr 
s«nres»ttiey tliink, nor rewards, tha attention wibich 
it reqnires. The answer is, that the compariaont 
which thoe diseoarages rtham, dnghA nciwr to ha 
made. The good whidi their oflforls cm produce 
may be too minote to hear any sensible .proportion 
to the sum of public bappin«ss, yel may be thair 
share ; may be enough for than. Tha proper q«aa» 
tion is not, whether the good we aim at be gnat or 
little; BtUl less, whether it be great or little in.co»> 
parison with the whole ; bat whether it ba tha moat 
which it is in oar power to perform. A singla ae^ 
tion may be, as it were, nothing to tha •gB>'egntoof 
moral good ; so also may be the agent. It mu^ 
still, therefore, be the proportion which is required 
of Mm. In all things nature works by uumhcxs. 
He^ gpsatest effects are achieved by the joint op» 
ration of multitades of, separately consaderad, iar 
significant indiTldoals. It is enough for •aah ftit 
it ezeonles its office. It is not its coneexo, beoansa 
it does not depend upon its will, what plaea thai 
office holds in, or what proportion it bears to, Urn 
general result. Let our only comparison tfaarafbre 
be, between our opportonities and the ate which 
Wtt make of them. When we would extend our 
views, or stretch out our hand, to distant and g^ 
neral good, we are commonly lost and sank in Am 
magnitade of the subject. Particular good, and tte 
particular good which lies within our reach, is all 
we are concerned to attempt, or to inquire about. 
Hot the smallest effort will be forgotten; not a par- 
ticle of our virtae will fall to the ground. Wlw> 
ther successful or not, our endeavours will ba r^ 
corded : will be estUnatad, not according to the prw- 
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poiiioD vhieh they bear to the universal interest, 
bat according to the relation which they hold to 
our means and opportanities ; according to the dis- 
interestedness, the sincerity, with which we under- 
took, the pains and perseverance with which we car* 
ried them on. It may be true, and I think it is the 
doctrine of Scripture, that the right use of great fa- 
culties or great opportunities, will be more highly 
rewarded, than the right use of inferior faculties 
and lets opportunities. He that "^^ ^^ talents 
had made ten talents more, was placed over ten ci- 
ties. The neglected talent was also given to him. 
He vrho with five talents had made five more, though 
pronounced to be a good and faithful servant, was 
■placed only over five cities.* This distinction 
might, without any great harshness to our moral 
feelings, be resolved into the will of the Supreme 
Benefactor: but we can see, perhaps, enough of 
the subject to perceive that it was just. The merit 
may reasonably be supposed to have been more in 
one case than the other. The danger, the activity, 
ttie care, the solicitude, were greater. Still both 
received rewards, abundant beyond measure when 
compared with the services, equitable and propor* 
tioned when compared with one another. 

That our obligation is commensurate with our 
opportunity, and that the possession of the opportu- 
nity is sufficient, without any farther or more formal 
command, to create the obligation, is a principle of 
morality and of Scripture ; and is alike true in all 
countries. But that power and property so far go 
together, as to constitute private fortunes into pulv 
lie stations, as to cast upon large portions of the 
community occasions which render the. preceding 
principles more constantly applicable, is the effect 
of civil institutions, and is found in no country 
more than in ours ; if in any so much. "With us a 
great part of the public business of the country is 
transacted by the country itself : and upon the pru- 
dent and faithful management of it, depends in a 

• Matt. xzv. 90, et seq. 
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very considerable degree, the interior prosperity of 
the nation, and the satisfaction of great bodies of 
the people. Not only offices of magistracy, vhich 
affect and pervade every district, are delegated to 
the principal inhabitants of the neighbourhood, bat 
there is erected in bvery county a high and veoc> 
rable tribunal, to which owners of permanent pro> 
perty, down almost to their lowest classes, are in- 
discriminately called I and called to tale part, not 
in the forms and ceremonies of the meeting, butia 
tiie most efficient and important of its functions. 
The wisdom of man hath not devised a happier io* 
stitution than that of juries, or one founded in a 
juster knowledge of human life, or of the human 
capacity. In jurisprudence, as in every science, 
the points ultimately rest upon common sense. Bat 
to reduce a question to these points, and to propose 
{hem accurately, requires not only an understand- 
ing superior to that which is necessary to decide 
upon them when proposed, but oftentimes also a 
technical and peculiar erudition. Agreeably to 
tills distinction, which runs perhaps through all 
sciences, what is preliminary and preparatory, is 
left 10 the legal profesion ;, what is final, to the 
plain understanding of plain men. But since it is 
necessary that the judgment of such men should be 
informed ; and since it is ofthe utmost importance 
that advice which falls with so much weight, shoaM 
be drawn from the purest sources ; judges are sent 
down to us, who have spent their lives in the study 
and administration of the laws of their country, 
and who come amongst us, strangers to our conten- 
tions,, if we have any, our parties, and our preja. 
dices ; strangers to every thing except tlie evidence 
which they hear. The effect corresponds with the 
wisdom of the design. Juries may err, and fre- 
quently do so ; but there is no system of error in- 
corporated with their constitution. Corruption^ 
terror, influence, are excluded by it ; and prejudice, 
in' a great degree, though not entirely. This dan- 
ger, which consists in juries viewing one class of 
men, or one class of rightSi^ in a more or less Csvooiw 
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«ble light than another, is th« only one to be feared, 
and to be guarded against. It is a disposition, 
which, whenever it rises up in the minds of jurors, 
ought to be repressed by their probity, their con- 
sciences, the sense of tlieir duty, the remembrance 
of their oaths. 

And this institution is not more salutary, than it 
is grateful And honourable to those popular feelings 
of which all good governments are tender. Hear 
the language of the law. la the most momentous 
interests, in the last peril indeed of human life, the 
accused appeals to God and his countrj,^* which 
country you are." What pomp of titles, what dis- 
play of honours, can equal the real dignity which 
these few words confer upon those to whom they 
are addressed? They. shew, by teims the most so- 
lemn and significant, how highly the law deems of 
the functions and character of a jury ; they shew 
also, with what care of the safety of the subject it 
is, that the same law has provided for every one a 
recourse to the fair and indifferent arbitration of 
his neighbours. This is substantial equality ; real 
freedom : equality of protection ; freedom from in- 
justice. May it never be invaded, never abusedl 
May it be perpetual ! And it will be so, if the af- 
fection of the country continue to be preserved to 
it, by the integrity of those who are charged with 
ito office. 



THE END. 



Frintad by J. F. Dote, St. John's Square. 
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